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THE MESSENGER. 
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BY RICHARD HOVEY, 





STRONG Angel of the peace of God! 
Not wholly undivined thy mien; 
Along the weary path I trod 
Thou hast been with me tho unseen. 


My hopes have been a mad turmoil ; 
A clutch and conflict all my life; 
The very craft I loved a toil ; 
And love itself a seed of strife. 


But sometimes in a sudden hour 
I have been great with godlike calm, 
As if thy tranquil world of power 
Flowed in about me like a psalm ; 


And peace has fallen on my face, 

And stillness on my struggling breath ; 
And, living, I have known a space 

The hush and mastery of Death. 


Sbretch out thy hand upon me, thou 
Who comest as the still night comes! 
[ have not flinched at buffets; now 
Let Strife go by, with all his drums ! 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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A VESPER PRAYER. 





BY JAMES B, KENYON, 





From all its little bells the brook 
Shakes out a silver peal, 

And faintly from the forest nook 
Their elfin echoes steal. 

The shadows lengthen on the sward ; 
The light dies in the west; 

Now through the dewy twilight, Lord, 
Send down the balm of rest. 


The glimmering kiue upon the grass 
Lie crouched in dumb content, 

And wandering breaths of blossoms pass, 
In one rich perfume blent ; 

The braided gnats in sweet accord 
Wail where the willows weep ; 

Now through the solemn night, dear Lord, 
Send down the gift of sleep. 

SYRACUBE, N. Y. 
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THE CAPTURE OF LOUISBURG BY PEPPER- 
ELL AND HIS NEW ENGLANDERS. 


BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 











Just at this day, when the feat which taught New 
England the power of her arms is being commemorated 
by the dedication of a monument at Louisburg, a brief 
sketch of the astonishing achievement may seem timely, 

The long peace which came upon Europe after the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, and lasted till 1741, had been 
the repose of utter exhaustion. When the nations had re- 
covered, France and England only awaited an excuse for 
flying again at each other’s throats. -Their rivalry in 
the New World had been intensifying through the 
twenty-seven years of peace; and anew jealousy was 
growing up between them on the thronged plains of 
India. The excuse for war was given by the death of 
the Emperor Charles VI, who left the throne of Austria 
to his daughter, Maria Theresa. The Salic law, exclud- 
ing women from the throne, governed in Austria ; but 
Charles had set it aside and obtained, by what is known 
to history as the Pragmatic Sanction, the assent of most 
of the European powers. Immediately after his death, 
France, Spain and Bavaria sprang forward to drag down 
the new empress, and to place Charles Albert of Bavaria 
on thethrone. England threw herself into the battle as 
the champion of the young empress, This was chival- 





rous ; but it had a very practical basis, too; for France 
and Spain were planning to crush England’s colonies and 
to sweep English commerce off the sea. The war, then, 
was in reality a part of the great duel between France 
and England for New World Empire. 

Presently the war broke out in Nova Scotia. The Gov- 
ernor of Louisburg, judging the time ripe for the recap- 
ture of the peninsula, sent a force of nearly a thousand 
men under Du Vivier against Annapolis Royal. Canso 
was destroyed on the way, and its people sent prisoners 
to Louisburg. Annapolis was weakly garrisoned, weak- 
ly fortified ; but its Governor, Paul Mascarene, was in- 
domitable. Harassed night and day, he held the feeble 
post, not to be conquered by violence, not to be deceived 
by stratagem. At length Du Vivier told him that a 
strong fleet was on its way from Louisburg, whose heavy 
guns would knock Annapolis down about his ears. On 
condition that he would capitulate at once, before the 
fleet’s arrival, Du Vivier offered honorable terms. Upon 
this the English officers wished to yield ; but Mascarene 
would not hear of it. On his refusal the baffled Du Vi- 
vier marched his troops off silently in the night. 

As a retort to this attack on Annapolis, the New Eng- 
landers boldly resolved on capturing Louisburg. Gov- 
ernor Shirley, of Massachusetts, who planned the auda- 
cious stroke, was a lawyer. In his ignorance of military 
matters he little realized the gigantic task which he was 
undertaking. Ilis ignorance was in this case an advan- 
tage, since fortune smiled on his audacity. Shirley’s 
plan rested upon swiftness of action ; Louisburg must be 
taken before it could be re-enforced. The lawyer-gov- 
ernor showed fine powers of military organization. In 
haste a force of four thousand men was gathered, chiefly 
mechanics and farmers, with little discipline, but with 
vast enthusiasm and courage. A small fleet was raised, 
and in an incredibly short time the expedition was under 
way. Incommand of it was William Pepperell, a man 
of excellent capacity and reputation, but with no experi- 
ence as a soldier ; he began his military life, indeed, as 
leader of this great and perilous enterprise. 

It was in the early spring of 1745 when the New Eng- 

land forces landed ‘at Canso, and waited for the ice to 
clear away from the front of Louisburg. Here Pepperell 
was joined by Commodore Warren with four British 
battle-ships, who had been ordered to co-operate with 
the New Englandarmy. After consultation with Pep- 
perell, Warren sailed off to blockade Louisburg harbor, 
On April 29th, the ice having moved off the coast, Pep- 
perell got his transports under way; and a hundred 
sail, bending before a fair wind, sped along the Cape 
Breton coast. Early next morning tbe astonished sen- 
tries on the ramparts of Louisburg saw the strange fleet 
entering Gabarus Bay, only five miles distant. There 
had been a ball the night before, and people had barely 
got to sleep ere thestartling tidings aroused them. Bells 
pealed loud alarm; the booming of cannon from the 
walls called in all bunting parties and stragglers, and 
Duchambon, the Governor, rushed out with a hundred 
and fifty men to dispute the enemy’s landing. But the 
New Englanders went ashore with a dash that was irre- 
sistible, the handful of French were driven back upon 
the town, and before night the disembarkation of two 
thousand troops had been triumphantly accomplished, 
Pepperell’s army was in camp before Louisburg. 

It must be remembered that Louisburg was so strongly 

fortified that a French officer had said it might be held 
by an army of women against any assault. It was 
built at the extremity of a low, rocky ridge jutting out 
into the Atlantic between the harbor and Gabarus Bay. 
Behind it, on the land side, the ground was chiefly 
morass, most unfriendly to the passage of troops and ar- 
tillery. Its fortifications, of vast extent and strength, 
were designed by Vauban, the most celebrated engineer 
of the day. So mighty a stronghold was it made, that 
men called it the “‘ Dunkirk of America.” Strong bat- 
terries of heavy metal crowned both landward and sea- 
ward bastions. In the mouth of the harbor stood a pow- 
erful work known as the Island Battery, and at the back 
of the inner basin frowned the guns of the Grand Bat- 
tery. Within the city, under the brave and experienced 
Duchambon, stood atarms some thirteen hundred troops, 
and outside lurked a strong party of French and Indians, 
recalled from a raid on Annapolis, and threatening the 
besiegers from the rear. 

The work of reducing this mighty stronghold, of con- 
quering its veteran defenders, fell entirely upon the raw 


New England troops with their citizen captains. The 
fleet under Warren threw never a shell into the town ; 
but Warren did indispensable service by keeping the har- 
bor blockaded, and by capturing a strong supply ship (the 
‘*Vigilant” of sixty guns), which came to the relief of the 
city. The glory of the achievement, however, must rest 
with New England. 

As soon as his troops were landed Pepperell began forc- 
ing his way across the morasses between Gabarus Bay 
and the walls, erecting batteries to pound ceaselessly on 
the ramparts and to drop a hail of shells into the streets. 
One of the harbor defenses, the exposed Grand Battery, 
was captured at the very beginning, by a combination 
of daring and good luck; and its heavy guns were turn- 
ed upon the city with disastrous effect. The New Eng- 
landers built their batteries in such exposed positions 
that the work had to be done at night, in order to escape 
the point: blank volleys from the walls. To silence the 
Island Battery and let the fleet enter the harbor, an out- 
work was raised on Lighthouse Point, on the other side 
of the passage. At length, on the landward side of the 
doomed fortress, the New England guns had been push- 
ed up to within 250 yards of the west gate. The desperate 
sallies of the besieged had been again and again hurled 
back. The walls began to crumble under the ceaseless 
cannonading. The heaviest bastions went to pieces ; and 
the Island Battery was put to silence by the storm of 
shot from Lighthouse Point. 

Duchambon had defied the first summons to surrender ; 
but when he learned of the capture of the ‘‘ Vigilant,” 
when he looked on his decimated garrison and his shat- 
tered ramparts, when he saw the fleet with its five hun- 
dred guns making ready to sail in, and the tireless New 
Englanders forming column for assault, then he raised 
the white flag and asked for terms, In acknowledg- 
ment of his brave defense he was allowed to march out 
his troops with the honors of war. 

On taking over thecity Pepperell gave a dinner to his 
own and the French officers and certain of the leading 
citizens. Including the garrison, he found nearly 5,000 
people in the captured strongholc, These were sent to 
France, Pepperell and Warren were both rewarded, the 
one with a baronetcy, the other with the rank of admiral. 
New England rang with martial trumph, while Canada 
staggered beneath the unlooked-for and deadly blow. 

When, three years later, peace was concluded between 
France and England by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the key to the peace was Louisburg. France was vic- 
torious in Europe; in India she had snatched from the 
English grasp the rich provinee of Madras; but in 
America she had lost her cherished stronghold. To re- 
cover this she was willing to give up all that she had 
won elsewhere. Louisburg, therefore, purchased for 
England an advantageous peace ; but the New England- 
ers, whose blood and treasure had earned the prize, 
were filled with indignation. Their treasure, indeed, 
the Mother Country handed back to them ; their other 
losses she could not restore, ‘The gain of New England, 
however, had been something not measured in blood or 
gold ; she had learned self-reliance, martial fervor, and 
the power of united action. 

K1nG8 CoLLEGE, WINDSOR, NOVA SCOTIA. 
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A CORNER OF HEAVEN. 








BY JAMES H, HOADLEY, D.D. 


WE hear much about the tenement-house question 
nowadays. The unfavorable condition of these houses as 
places of residence is graphically described, and all that 
is said is, no doubt, true. In connection with the tene- 
ment-houge problem we hear much about environment, 
and the influence which surroundings have upon char- 
acter. 

The ‘‘Corner of Heaven” about which I propose to 
say something is located in a tenement house. This 
house stands far over on the West Side, only a short dis- 
tance from the North River. It is a large five-story 
double house, like many others in the city, with apart- 
ments for four families on each floor. There are more 
than twenty families living in this one house. Each 
apartment consists of four rooms: the main room, or 
parlor, the kitchen, and two small bedrooms, More than 
a hundred people live in this one tenement; and yet in 
this house, on the third floor in the rear, is to be found 
‘‘a corner of Heaven,” Let usenter and look around, 
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The parlor is tastefully furnished. The floor is covered 
with a Brussels carpet of a bright, cheerful pattern. 
There are chairs and a combination sofa-bed. In the 
center of the room there is a table with a spread, and a 
lamp with a pink shade upon it. In thecorner is a com- 
bination bookcase and writing desk. The shelves of the 
bookcase contain thirty or more books, among which you 
notice “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” a few volumes of ‘‘ Barnes’s 
Notes,” ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” ‘‘Uncle Tom’s)Cabin,”Geikie’s 
** Life of Christ,” ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities,” ‘‘ Put Your- 
self in His Place,” Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth,” 
and other books not so well known. A number of pic- 
tures adorn the walls. 

In the kitchen, which is used as a dining room also, 
there is atable covered witha bright red spread. On the 
table is a fruit holder filled with red apples. A stove, 
chairs, dresser, and stationary tubs complete the furni- 
ture of this room. In each of the bedrooms is an iron 
bedstead painted white. There are white spreads and 
embroidered pillow shams on each bed. The floor of 
both rooms is covered with a strip of carpet in front of 
the bed, and in the corner of each is a small washstand. 
White bowls and pitchers are upon the stands, and 
neatly folded towels on the towel-racks, Everything is 
scrupulously neat and cleaninailfour rooms, The cook- 
ing utensils fairly shine, while the kitchen floor is im- 
maculate. This is a brief description of the ‘‘ corner of 
Heaven.” But it is not the rooms that make the heaven, 
but the character and life of the people who call these 
four rooms home. 

The family consists of a husband and wife and two 
children, a daughter sixteen years old and a son nine 
years old. Several other children have been taken away 
by death. Bad plumbing, impure air, and filthy sur- 
roundings have been the direct cause of the death of 
these children almost without exception. The husband 
is a mechanic, American born, tho both his parents 
were born across the sea. He went to the public schools 
until he graduated at the age of fourteen, when he 
learned his trade. At the age of twenty-one he was 
married; that was eighteen years ago. When children, 
he and his future wife attended the same Sunday- 
school. When he was sixteen he became a Christian, 
and he and his future wife united with the church on 
the same day. Two years after he became a teacher in 
the Sabbath-school, and from that day to this a Sunday 
has rarely passed when he has not been found in his 
class, and at the public services of the church, He in- 
variably attends the weekly prayer-meeting, and almost 
always takes some part in the meeting. He usually 
spends his evening at home with his family, with the 
exception of the prayer-meeting night, and the night 
when he attends his lodge. This lodge is connected 
with the Mutual Insurance Association in which his life 
is insured. He is a member of the Union connected 
with bis trade ; but he rarely attends the meetings ex- 
cept to pay his dues. Too much noisy profanity and beer 
drinking characterize these meetings tosuit him. The 
Union is run entirely by men of this character. He 
would not belong to it were he not compelled to do so in 
order to keep his work. He reads a good deal evenings, 
and is well informed on all the social questions of the 
day. 

His wages have ranged from two to three dollars a day, 
or from twelve to eighteen dollars a week. He has 
managed to save a little each year, but sickness and death 
in his family have taken nearly if not quite all his sav- 
ings. . 

He contributes as liberally as his means will afford to 
the Church, and to the cause of missions and other be- 
nevolent objects. He has always made it a point to help 
the deserving poor who live about him. In this way 
many dollars of his wages, in the form of food, clothing 
and fuel, have gone each year. There has never been a 
time when he has been reduced to absolute want. When 
work is to be had he always secures it, as he is known to 
be a sober and trustworthy man, 

The sixteen-year old daughter works in an office in 
the lower part of the city. She is an exceedingly bright, 
intelligent girlk When she was fifteen she united 
with the church. The young son goes to the public 
school. 

There is not in all the world a happier family than 
this. Love reigns supreme in this humble home. To 
them religion is a reality. Every night before retiring 
the father reads a chapter from the Bible and, kneeling 
down, commends his loved ones to the care of God. 
There is always a blessing asked at the table before each 
meal, When the father is absent, as sometimes occurs, 
one of the children asks the blessing. Prayer is a real 
thing in this household. Christ is a real person, and he 
is trusted and loved with all the devotion of humble, 
sincere hearts. , ; 

This man’s religion is an every-day religion. It enters 
into his whole life. 1t is never laid aside. He takes it 
with him to his daily work and wherever he goes. One 
of the men in the shop, who is not a Christian, said the 
other day to his wife: ‘* Mary, there is one man in our 
shop who is nota hypocrite. If there ever was a true 
Christian he is one. I have worked by his side now eight 
years, and I never saw him angry once, nor did I ever 
hear him speak an unkind or uncharitable word. He 
sometimes speaks to us in a quiet way about religion, 
and the men usually listen to what he has to say because 
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they respect him. They know him to be sincere. When 
any one says he don’t believe in religion or religious peo- 
ple, weask him what he thinks of J——, and he is either 
silenced or is compelled to admit that he is an excep- 
tion.” This Christian man’s light shines like a candle in 
a dark place, 

But let us return to the tenement house and notice the 
surroundings of this “‘ corner of Heaven.” We willbegin 
with the rooms directly above this family. These four 
rooms are occupied by an Irish family consisting of eight 
persone. The amount of whisky and beer consumed by 
this family in the course of a week is something remark- 
able. One of the children in the summer is kept almost 
constantly on the run to the neighboring liquor store 
with the beer-pail. Sometimes the noise in these rooms 
is terrible. All four rooms are filthy beyond the power 
of pen adequately to describe. There is but little furni- 
ture, and what there is is broken and dilapidated. The 
neighboring pawnshop is constantly patronized by this 
family. The profanity and vile language which is con- 
stantly used is most revolting. And yet this entire fam- 
ily, as one would say, is ‘‘ in good and regular standing” 
in the Roman Catholic Church. They would no more 
miss going to mass than they would miss the opportunity 
of eating when hungry. They despise the occupants of 
the rooms beneath them, and they do all in their power 
to annoy them. 

Directly under the ‘‘ corner of Heaven” an Italian fam- 
ily lives. This family has a number of boarders and 
lodgers. No one can tell just how many persons occupy 
these rooms. Sometimes for weeks together eleven or 
twelve persons of both sexes have been known to lodge 
in these four rooms. 

The rooms below this are occupied by an old German 
couple, and, tho they are scantily furnished, they are al- 
ways kept scrupulously clean. The rooms on the first 
floor are occupied by a Hebrew shoemaker, his wife and 
nine children. He uses the main room for his shop. 

The other families in the house are of the same general 
character ; at least seven different nationalities are rep- 
resented. Whisky and beer are freely used. It is safe to 
say that this house alone could comfortably support one 
liquor store. Quarrels are frequent, and once or twice 
the police have been called in to quell disturbances, The 
contrast between the quiet, tidy, homelike rooms of the 
Christian mechanic and the other apartments is most 
striking. Hell and Heaven may truly be said to come 
very near together here. 

The noisy, profane, drunken tenants do not know what 
it is to be contented and happy ; and this is not because 
of their surroundings or their poverty. Gen. William 
Booth has truly said: *‘It is your sin, not your poverty, 
that spoils your happiness.” 

‘*The kingdom of heaven is within you.” Once in the 
heart it can make a heaven of any place. You may 
build model tenement houses ; but they will continue to 
be ‘ hells upon earth,” unless you can people them with 
model tenants. Unless the heart be first cleansed and 
transformed, it will do but little good to transform and 
cleanse the tenement, ° 

It is a burning shame that many of our tenement 
houses should be what they are; but itis a far more 
burning shame that many of our tenants should be what 
they are. It will not change them to any extent to give 
them better houses to live in, The house a man lives in 
and his environment do not make the man, There are 
better and happier and far more contented people in some 
of the tenements on Eleventh Avenue to-day than in 
some of the magnificent mansions of the rich on Fifth 
Avenue. 

Decent men and women, and, for that matter, all men 
and women, ought to have a decent place in which to 
live. It isa dark blot on our so-called Christian civili- 
zation that self-respecting laboring men are compelled to 
live in such vile tenements, and amid such surroundings. 
And yet in this city there are thousands of noble and de- 
voted Christian men and women who, amid just such 
surroundings as I have described, are living holy and 
happy and useful lives. It is a triumph of divine grace. 
Where ‘‘the slums” are spoken of, people who know 
nothing about tenement-house life imagine that all the 
dwellers in these localities are vile and depraved in char- 
acter. But in these very localities areto be found many 
‘“‘corners of Heaven,” such as I have described. The 
Gospel of Christ has lost none of its power,even in great 
cities; it is still able to reach and transform human 
hearts and earthlyhomes, The need of better tenement 
houses is very great; but the need of better tenants is 
far greater. It is the man who transforms the tenement 
and not the tenement the man, Environment, after all, 
has but little to do with character. Character makes the 
man, and fine houses do not makecharacter. They more 
often unmake it and destroy it. ‘‘Godliness with con- 
tentment is great gain,” and these can make a heaven 
out of the darkest place upon earth. If a ‘‘corner of 
Heaven” can exist in such an environment as I have de- 
scribed it certainly can exist anywhere. 

NeW YorRK CITY. 
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Count EUGEN ZICHY, member of the Hungarian Par- 
liament, has undertaken, at his own expense, an explora- 
tion of the Caucasus. He is accompanied by several sci- 
entists. He will look especially for tribes related to the 
Magyars in that region. The expedition will cost about 
$45,000. 
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THE DECADENCE. 
BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 








IT is a serious question whether we are in a period of 
decadence. The whole world appears to be in a condition 
of intellectual inactivity, or at least without those great’ 
mental struggles which characterized the recent past. 
We are numerously following fads, exercising the mind 
on trifles, reading and writing trash, and interested in 
few general problems. The long peace of the world hag 
enervated men, especially as there have been no great 
problems of peace even. The preceding century closed 
in storm, the American and French revolutions having 
excited the greatest energies of the world. The present 
century promises to close in a calm that breeds malaria, 
The last generation, active over the antislavery conflict 
and civil war, prolonged its excitement through the 
German wars against Austria and France. The present 
generation is relatively without interest ; people have 
nothing specially great to think about. When it wasa 
question of saving the country or settling great moral 
problems, men’s thoughts were great and their activities 
on a corresponding scale. The world was undertaking 
gigantic tasks, and brains were in demand. The orator, 
the poet, the statesman were busy in their greatest crea- 
tions. The intellect of the people was feverish. With 
universal discussion, and discussion of weighty problems, 
the times produced men like Beecher, Lincoln and Bis- 
marck., Whittier wrote his ‘‘In War Time,” the Sani- 
tary Commission was created, the development of phi- 
losopby launched and Italy united. The world was doing 
something, and mankind was conspicuous for working 
as a whole or in great groups. 

Of late, however, there is a widespread feeling that we 
have nothing to do; and the people, like idlers, are de- 
vising specious tasks for themselves, mostly means of 
recreation. We are in a period of dilettanteism. It is the 
age of bric-a-brac in art, of ceremonies and entertain- 
ments in religion, and of dress in scci ty. 

Scholars gossip in clubs, instead of debate in lyceums, 
and college students are known chietly as football play- 
ers. No new philosophies have been conceived in this 
ago, no great poems have appeared or remarkable ad- 
ventures. It is an age of mediocrity, in which many 
come forward in every department, but none are con- 
spicuous, The whole world has been recently convulsed 
over a wedding. A superficial book on Bohemianism 
has made the greatest success in literature, The princi- 
pal interest in politics is an easy way to pay debts. So. 
cialism is as deep as the public can see into government, 
Claptrap interests men, and public officials are capitalists 
instead of statesmen. 

Is all this an evidence of decadence, or is it inseparable 
from along career of peace? When the great questions 
are settled must the peopleturn to thesmall? If anything 
important interested us we might go to war, whereas 
now peace is maintained by having nothing to fight for. 
Such a languid feeling as the present could hardly be 
roused to war. We are not interested enough to dis- 
pute seriously, much less fight. 

We are making some progress, indeed, in the refine- 
ments of life, and perhaps advancing in a slow way by 
catching up with the great projects conceived when men 
were more vigorous. But when an age is refining, it is 
usually doing little else. The people are polishing what 
they forged in the last generation. This is a period of 
rhetoric, when men try to say nicely, instead of think 
greatly. It gives fewer thoughts to the world than it re- 
states. By correcting and beautifying the more vig- 
orous productions of other periods, it does its character- 
istic work. 

Life is not as serious as it was thirty years ago, when 
men lived for something. The question then was how 
to do, whereas it is now how to live. Instead of acting, 
men are behaving ; and the amenities of life are our chief 
interest. Trying chiefly to get rid of the attritions of 
society, we are learning how to use what we have, rather 
than getting anything for humanity. We are ina period 
of adjustment, and exercised over what to do with our- 
selves. Thepresent problem is mainly to keep men good, 
or rather to keep them proper. Social life is about the 
highest problem we are considering. 

Men need to be recalled to the vigorous. The strug- 
gles of life must be entered to produce a strong peuple. 
There is need of some of the old Puritan earnestness. 
Life should be more serious, and lived on a larger scale. 
The pleasures take too prominent a place, as in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. The ablest minds are 
largely engaged in amusing the people. The drama . 
is the chief department that prospers; and the 
greatest thing now seen is an opera or pageant. 
We are celebrating great deeds instead of doing 
them. 

If we are to be much in the near future we must look 
around for greater undertakings. There is enough to be 
done to make heroes. Tho no new worlds can be dis- 
covered or races freed, there are lines of enterprise wait- 
ing to be pursued. Africa is yet to be settled and reduced 
to civilization ; a new basis is to be found for social life ; 
religion is to be conformed to science, and perhaps a new 
Instauratio, greater than Bacon’s, is to be applied to in- 
terpret the world. The Nineteenth Century need not go 
out in a dwindling anticlimax. 


Cuicaao, ILL. 
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INDIAN CORN AND THE SILVER QUESTION. 


BY L. G. POWERS, 
COMMISSIONER OF LABOR FOR MINNESOTA. 








THE advocates of the free coinage of silver have for 
many years been appealing to tables of grain prices in 
support of their theories. They have essayed to prove 
that the decline in the value of silver bullion since 1870 
has corresponded with and been the cause of the decline 
in all the great staple farm products. As a rule those 
advocates have more to say about the decline of wheat 
prices than those of avy other cereal. They also almost 
exclusively refer to the grain prices at great centers of 
ultimate distribution of consumption, such as Liverpool, 
New York or Chicago. But before a thoughtful man 
should accept the tables of wheat prices in those markets 
as proof that the producers of America are being ruined 
by silver legislation he should secure some added informa- 
tion about the economic situation. He should find how 
far wheat is itself a determining factor in the American 
farmers’ prosperity. He should ascertain the relative 
importance of the other staple products of the farmers’ 
toil; then, having learned these facts, he should inquire 
concerning the home value of several cereals twenty-five 
years ago and at the present time. The first requisite for 
a substantial basis of investigation into the causes of re- 
cent economic changes is a just discrimination between 
the prices paid in the markets, where are determined the 
expenditures of the consumer for the necessaries of life 
and the values realized by the producers for their indus- 
trial efforts. The first measure the gain realized by the 
consumers, and the latter the gains or losses that fall to 
the lot of the producers as the result of the world-wide 
economic changes of the last quarter century. To use 
this measure of gain for the artisan of London as a nec- 
essary index of loss to the producer of Argentina, Amer- 
ica or Russia is to introduce into our reasoning the worst 
conceivable of modern fallacies. Auy change is a world 
of blessing which reduces prices to the average con- 
sumer, provided only that it does not too greatly lessen 
the net income of the producer. In seeking for the 
effect of great economic changes upon the food con- 
sumers of the world we must go to the great markets, 
such as Liverpool, where the consumers are massed 
in such numbers that they exert a world-wide influence 
upon the prices of the articles purchased by them. And 
then, in turn, if we would ascertain the effect of those 
changes upon the food producers we must not inquire 
anything about the isolated producers but about those 
whose activities become the controlling factors in supply- 
ing the demand of the race in every land and clime. For 
most staple food products the great Western States so 


_overshadow the American market that they can truth- 


fully be said to be the determining factor from the side 
of the producers. Would we know the effect of silver 
legislation or other economic changes upon the producers 
of America we must ask after the farmers of Illinois 
and the great West , and not after those of Maine and 
Rhode Island. That we may have a true conception of 
the result of recent economic changes upon the producers 
of America, let us now note the effect of these changes 
upon the farm value of the corn crop of the four great 
States of Indiana, I\linois, Iowa and Kansas. 

These States stretch over an expanse of country, ex- 
tending nearly a thousand miles east and west. The corn 
crop of these four States often approximates and some- 
times exceeds the value of all the wheat grown in the 
United States east of the Rocky Mountains. In the five 
years, 1870 to 1874 inclusive, these four States raised, 
according to the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, 1,969,387,000 bushels of Indian corn, which had, 
according to the same authority, a home value to the 
farmers who raised it, of $679,280,200, or an average 
value in currency of 345 cents a bushel. But the value 
of a paper dollar during this five years was on an average 
a little less than 88 cents in gold. Making allowance for 
this fact, it isseen that in this five-year period, beginning 
with 1870, the farmers realized for the corn crop in these 
four corn-growing States of the North about thirty cents 
a bushel in gold on an average. In the next five-year 
period, that extending from 1875 to 1879, they realized 
on an average, according tothe returns of the Agricul- 
tural Department, a home value on an average in cur- 
rency of 27.7 cents a bushel, or in gold of about 26 cents. 
In the five years, 1880 to 1884, the average price was 36.6 
cents a bushel, gold. In the years 1835 to 1889 this aver- 
age was 28.8, and the last five years, ending December, 
1894, it was 35.9 cents, or substantially 16 per cent. more 
than twenty-five years before. With the passing years 
the corm production in these States had increased until 
in the last five-year p2riod it amounted to 3,046,518,710 
bushels, with a home value tothe farmers of $1,093,214,- 
659, or about two-thirds the value of the wheat crop of 
the nation during the same period. If the figures for 
the product and home value of corn in Missouri had been 
included in the foregoing compurisons, the total home 
value for corn in the five Sates would have approxi- 
mated seven-eighths the value of the nation’s wheat crop, 
and the average home value in the last five years would 
have been found to have been about 15 per cent. greater 
than the corresponding average gold value of corn in the 
same States for the years 1870 to 1874. 

The States referrei to in the above comparisons are 
fairly representative of the corn-growing section of the 
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Union, the section whose labor fixes the price of corn 
from the side of the producers, as the people of Great 
Britain establish the world’s price of wheat from the side 
of the consumers. In the four States of Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa and Kansas, the average home value for corn, its 
value to the men who produced it, was, from 1870 to 
1894, 32.4 cents per bushel, in currency, no account being 
taken of the currency depreciation from 1870 to 1878. In 
the twenty-five years the annual average home value was 
eleven times below the average for the period, and four- 
teen times above it. In the first twelve years the annual 
average fell below 32.4 cents six times and rose above it 
six times, and in the last twelve years it rose above it 
seven times and fell below it five times only. In the 
years 1870 to 1874 the average annual price rose above 
the general average of 32.4 cents three times, and in the 
last five years four times, These facts, in connection 
with the fact that the average home value of corn in the 
great body of corn-producing States of the North and 
West was from 15 to 16 per cent. higher in 1890 to 1894 
than twenty-five years before, shows that the silver legis- 
lation of the world has not injured the corn raisers of the 
United States, If it has affected those producers in the 
least it has been to their advantage, inasmuch as the 
sums realized by those farmers for their corn have mate- 
rially increased since the beginning of that legislation. 
The demonetization of silver may have doubled the pur- 
chasing power of gold; if so, it has become a factor 
more than doubling the relative purchasing power of the 
farmers’ toil in these States. It is then a blessing and 
not a curse to the agriculturists of the New World. 
This conclusion is based upon a review of the values of 
corn for twenty-five years realized by the farmers in the 
great corn-producing States of the North and West of the 
American Union. In other articles will be passed in re- 
view the prices for other crops realized by the farmers in 
the great centers of production, the centers whose prices 
dominate from the producers’ side the values of the 
staples of the farm in the markets of the world. Only 
thus by a review from the producers’ side of the prices of 
the great staples of the every-day life can a correct 
measure be obtained of the effect of the economic 
changes and financial legislation of the past quarter of a 
century upon the real c yndition of the world’s toilers. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARIES, 
BY BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D.D , LL.D., 
PROFESSOR IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT PRINCETON, 











PRESIDENT THWING'S paper in THE INDEPENDENT of 
the twenty-third of May is calculated to awaken un inter- 
est in this subject which it may be well to foster by a 
word or two further. Possibly the public would like to 
know somewhat more exactly what some of the semina- 
ries are actually doing, and what they are aiming to do, 
in order to meet in the completest manner the objects 
for which they have been established. I say ‘‘in order 
to meet in the completest manner”; for the seminaries 
are not inclined to interpret their functions in a narrow 
spirit, and however far short of their ideal they may fall, 
each has its eye upon its ideal and is striving to reach as 
nearly up to it as the means at its disposal permit. 

The fundamental purpose of our theological seminaries 
is, very clearly, the training of men for the ministry. 
President Thwing very truly says: ‘‘The theological 
school is designed to train men for the ministry.” The 
chief problem before them in the ordering of their work 
is the selection and distribution of studies for the prose- 
cution of this primary end. President Thwing touches 
the right key when he remarks: ‘In this training the 
question of what studies and what proportion of studies 
is one of the most serious.” The primary end of the sem- 
inary as a training school must, of course, be the deter- 
mining factor in the decision of these questions. Those 
studies must be selected for prosecution in the seminary, 
and that proportion of time and effort must be given to 
each of them which are judged to be best calculated (o fit its 
graduates for their work in the world as ministers of 
the Cross. The question here is possibly of a different 
kind ; it certainly approaches us from a different angle 
from the similar question in general education. We are 
not here vexed with endless debates as to whether educa- 
tion is to be directed solely to the training of th2 facul- 
ties. We ought to be entirely free from the perennial 
danger of the lapse of the educational effort into the 
cramming of young minds with an indigesta moles for 
exhibitory purposes at a public examination. We can 
hardly misioterpret our function to be that of a variety 
store which seeks to carry the fullest line of goods possib!e, 
from which each purchaser may select according to his 
own taste and wishes, however bizarre these may be. Settle 
the question in the sphere of general education as you 
may, itis perfectly clear with reference to theological 
education—what, we may say in passing, ought to be suf- 
ficiently clear in reference to general education—that 
the object of the training it offers is to fit men as per- 
fectly as possible, on every side and in every way, for 
the environment in which they will find themselves 
when they leave the school, and for the work which they 
will then be called upon to perform. For the graduates 
of a theological school this environment and work are 
those of the minister of the Gospel ; and to prepare more 
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thoroughly for this is the fundamental task to which the 
theological seminary must address itself. 

The circle of subjects taught in a theological seminary 
need not be—let us rather say ought not to be—narrower 
than. are set by the limitations of this school to the one 
subject of theology. The theological seminary is not a 
university. It is one branch of a university, and may 
not properly undertake work outside the limits of its own 
encyclopedia. But within the limits of its own encyclo- 
pedia its teachiug should be universal. Due and proper 
place should be given in the teaching of a thoroughly 
equipped theological seminary to every topic which legiti- 
mately falls within the theological encyclopedia. When 
we ask, however, what is the due and proper place for 
these several topics in the work of our theological semi- 
naries we need to remind ourselves again that these sem- 
inaries are not primarily departments of the universities, 
but training schools for the ministry. And this is as 
much as to say that what place and emphasis is due and 
proper for each topic is to be determined purely, or even 
primarily, not on scientific but on practical grounds. This 
need not sink the university side of our theological teach- 
ing into the practical side; but it certainly subordinates 
it to the practical side. Before all el*re our seminaries 
are and must remain practical training schools. These 
considerations will, as it seems to me, indicate for us the 
direction in which we are to look for improvement in 
our theological seminaries. To be ideal, our seminaries 
must first of all be ideal training schools for the ministry ; 
but to be ideal they must, along with a perfect fulfill- 
ment of this primary function, perform also the work of 
the theological department of a great university. 

The problem before our seminaries just now is how 
they may undertake and perform this double function. 
It certainly cannot be performed by sinking the main 
work of the seminary, that of a training school, in its 
secondary work, that of a theological university, And 
this would, in my judgment, be exactly what would 
happen, if the course which I understand President 
Thwing to advocate should be adopted, viz., making the 
entire course of study elective. But neither can it be 
performed by confining the work of the seminary strict- 
ly to those topics, developed to that degree only, which 
will be absolutely necessary to its work as a training 
school. This is, no doubt, its fundamental work, and 
must always be given the determinativé place in the 
seminary’s work ; but it is not only not inconsistent 
with but it may be greatly advanced by the undertaking 
alongside of and in subordination to it of the university 
work als», But that both functions may be performed, it 
is obviously necessary that the seminary work should run 
on two lires, one of which, as its primary work, shall be 
fundamental and determinative ; and the other of which 
as its secondary work shall be supplementary and inci- 
dental. And this, of course, is only another way of say- 

ing that the teaching of the seminary must take the 
form of a fundamental curriculum which constitutes 
its care, and which should be so framed as thoroughly to 
perform its function of a training school, supplemented 
by a rich body of elective studies which shall represent 
the work of the seminary as a branch of the university. 

Of course, it willescape no one that the solution thus 
suggested is that to which our colleges have been gener- 
ally led in their process of curriculum expansion. There 
are certain analogies between the two cases which will 
allow each to learn from the other. There are certain 
differences between them, also, which should not be 
overlooked, and which may have an important effect in 
modifying the method which has been wrought at in our 
colleges, in its application to our seminaries. That the 
seminary isa professional school and not an institute for 
general culture, is the fundamental one of these differ- 
ences; that it is fitting its graduates for one specific 
walk in life, and not equally for the varied occupations 
of the secular life is another ; that the subjects it teaches 
are subdivisions of one unitary branch of learning, and 
therefore ina special sense imply and require one another 
for clear knowledge of each, is another. These differ- 
ences all point in one direction. They suggest that the 
required curriculum of the seminary will need to be rel- 
atively more complete and comprehensive than is neces- 
sary in the broader course of college work, and that the 
elective studies will need to be more supplementary and 
less substitutive in character. This is incidental to the 
very nature of a professional as distinguished from a gen- 
eral training ; and it simply means that the curriculum 
of the semiaary, required of all, should be so framed as 
to give each student a symmetrical and comprehensive 
training in all departments of theological learning, so as 
to send him into the world an all-around, good map, able 
to fill his part as a thoroughly furnished minister of 
Chris:, fitted for all the ordinary duties of his office ; 
while the body of elective studies should be such as will 
enab'e each man to deepen, widen and work out into 
detail his knowledge on whatever special lines his tastes 
or his apprehension of the needs of the day or of his own 
position may cali him to. 

Now this, I say, represen‘s roughly what I should desire 
to see in the work undertiakea by ourseminaries. What 
are our seminaries doing toward fulfilling it? Much less, 
of course, than they would like to do. But I am also 
persuaded, much more than is generally understood. 
Let me simply point out briefly what we are trying to do 
toward it in Princeton. This will serve as a sample. 
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In the first place, then, we are seeking in Princeton to 
perform as thoroughly and as well as possible our pri- 
mary function as a training school for the ministry of 
the Gospel. Tothis end we have sought to frame a com- 
prehensive curriculum which shall contain everything 
which a minister needs to fit him for his work. We do 
not think that the curriculum, if passed in its details 
under Dr. Thwing’s eye, would seem to him to give an 
undue emphasis either on linguistic or any other one 
branch of study, We have certainly striven to make it 
just the hammer which is needed to beat men into minis- 
ters of power. It has been an evolution with progressive, 
careful adjustments of details; and we bope in time to 
discover any flaws it now has, and tocontinue to perfect 
it for its purpose. This curriculum embraces something 
like 1,560 hours, which are distributed, under broad cap- 
tions, as follows : 


150 hours. 


“ 


Hebrew Philology 

Apologetical Theology 

Old Testament Literature and Exegesis 
New id “ 
Biblical Theology. 

Historical Theology.... 

Systematic Theology 

Practical Theology 

Actual Praxis.........csccccsccccscesvccseccces 180 


1,560 hours. 


“ 


Of these 1,560 hours only one-tenth represent purely 
philological work. An emphasis is, of course, placed on 
the direct study of the Bible, and this is prosecuted in 
the original languages; but this is far from purely 
philological work. The actual topics treated under each of 
the broad designations given are, of course, more numer- 
ous than will appear at once from such a list of headings, 
and include many (e. g., Christian Ethics and Sociology) 
the absence of which might create remark. Were these 
freely brought out—or, in other words, if one will fairly 
consider the topics which will necessarily come into dis- 
cussion in a comprehensive treatment of the depart- 
ments named—I feel confident that he will adjudge this 
course of study both comprehensive and symmetrical— 
fairly adapted to train men for the wise and forceful 
prosecution of their ministry under modern conditions. 

By this curriculum, then, the entire accomplishment 
of which we require as a condition for the conferring 
of our diploma, we seek to fulfill our primary and chief 
function as a training school for ministers, Our supple- 
mentary function as a theological university we are seek- 
ing to fulfill as completely as possible, by providing as 
large a body of elective studies in every branch of theo- 
logical learning as we can. We are greatly aided in this 
by the kind courtesy of the College of New Jersey, which 
opens its post-graduate courses to our students. Quite a 
number of our men avail themselves of the valuable op- 
portunities thus laid before them; and we always are 
able to catalog special classes in ethics with President 
Patton ; the philosophy of Plato or Aristotle, with Pro- 
fessor Orris ; Philology, with Professor Ormond ; Psychol- 
ogy, with Professor Baldwin; Sanskrit, with Professor 
Winans ; History, with Professors Sloan, Wilson, and the 
like. Inthe seminary itself we propose as large a sup- 
plementary body of special classes—seminars, if you 
will—as proves each year to be possible with the force of 
teachers at our disposal. The last year, for example, 
there were sixteen of these courses in actual operation ; 
and as they are purposely varied from year to year, a 
student who stays with us the three years’ course out, 
will have some forty-eight of these special courses 
brought to his attention. It will give some idea of the 
topics treated in them to enumerate the list for the year 
just closed. They included classes in advanced Hebrew, 
New Testament Greek, Arabic, Early Aramaic Loscrip- 
tions, Old Testament Contemporary History, the Higher 
Criticism of the Hexateuch, the Hebrew Feasts, Exege- 
sis of Job, and of Zechariah, New Testament Introduc- 
tion, Exegesis of James, Justin Martyr, History of Doc- 
trine, Philosophical Apologetics, the Person and Work of 
Christ, Analysis of Texts. Next year, it is hoped an en- 
tirely different, but equally extended series of topics, 
will be offered. By choosing from these it is hoped that 
the most eager and diligent young man will be able so to 
supplement his regular curriculum as not to need to be 
ashamed when he is found by and by in the midst of the 
learned world, It is through these supplementary classes 
that we are trying to fulfill our university function, 

In order to give a greater unity to this supplementary 
work, the body of supplementary classes are formally 
ranged under five departments, and known as the 
honor courses in the Old Testament, the New Testament, 
Systematic Theology, Church History and Ecclesiastical 
Theology respectively. Whena student in addition to 
the curriculum, takes three hundred and sixty hours 
from these extra courses, either during the course of his 
three years stay in the seminary, or ina fourth year (of 
course, under certain regulations, which it is not needful 
to recite here), his advanced standing is to be recognized 
by conferring upon him the degree of Bachelor of Divin- 
ity. This, naturally, makes this degree at Princeton 
mean something more than it does at those institutions 
where it goes by right to every graduate. It is intended 
with us to designate men who have a just claim to spe- 
cial theological learning. 

Now, of course, no one could be more acutely aware 
than we are at Princeton that, in all this, we have but 
made a beginning in developing the university side of our 
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teaching. But we think that we have ‘already done 
something ; and that that something is not a little. And 
I think the recitation of it here not useless, for at least 
three reasons. It will show that ‘‘ the improvement of 
our theological seminaries” is not merely an idea, but a 
fact in actual progress. It will show that the full devel- 
opment of the university side of our seminary work is 
not inconsistent with, but rather helpful to, the continu- 
ance of the proper emphasis on the primary work of the 
seminaries as training schools. And it will show that 
the advancement of the university work of our seminaries 
is only a question of means in men and money. Our 
ambition at Princeton is to be, first of all, a perfect 
training school for a godly and sound ministry for the 
Presbyterian Church ; ard, then, to be a theological uni- 
versity of such comprehensiveness and thoroughness that 
any one who wishes to prosecute studies in any branch of 
theology whatever, to any extent whatever, can find the 
instruction, direction and aid he requires within its lec- 
ture halls. We are making a beginning toward this 
which we cannot think small. For making a completion 
of it we only need means—or so, at least, it seems to us. 
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DOMESTIC SERVICE IN REVOLUTIONARY 
D 


BY ALICE MORSE EARLE, 


Mr. MARSHALL was not the only Philadelphian to be 
thus affected : but we find one of his neighbors, Jacob 
Hiltzheimer, dealing in a more summary way with a re- 
fractory maid-servant. Shortly after noting in the pages 
of his diary that ‘‘ our maid Rosina was impertinent to 
her mistress,” we find this Philadelphian taking the 
saucy young redemptioner before the squire, who 
promptly ordered her to the workhouse. After remain- 
ing a month in that confinement, Rosina boldly an- 
swered No when asked if she would go back to her mas- 
ter and behave as she ought, and she was promptly 
remanded. But she soon repented and was released. 
Her master paid for her board and lodging while under 
detention and quickly sold her for £20 for her remaining 
term of service. 

But with the flight of the Marshalls’ sorry Poll, the sor- 
rows and trials of this good Quaker household with re- 
gard to what Raleigh calls ‘‘ domesticals” were not at an 
end. As the “creatures” and the orchard and garden 
needed so constant attention,a man-servant was engaged 
—one Antony—a character worthy of Shakespeare’s 
comedies. Soon we find the master writing : 

“T arose past seven and had our gentleman to call down 

stairs. I spoketo him about his not serving the cows. He 
at once begau about his way being all right, &c. I set 
about serving our family and let him, as in common, doas 
he pleases. I think I have hired a plague to my spirit. 
Yet he is still the same Antony—he says—complaisant, 
careful, cheerful, industrious,” 
Then Antony grew noisy and talkative, so abusive at 
last, that he had to be put out in the yard, where he 
rallied and talked till midnight, to the annoyance of the 
neighbors and the mortification of his mistress; for he 
protested incessantly and noisily that all he wished was 
to live in peace and quiet which he was not permitted to 
do. Then, and repeatedly, his master told him to leave ; 
but the servant had no other home and might starve in 
the war-desolated town ; so after half promises he was 
allowed by these tender folk to stay on. Soon he had 
another ‘“‘ tantrum ” and the astounded Quaker writes : 

**He rages terribly uttering the most out of the way 

wicked expressions yet not downright swearing. Mamma 
says it iscursing in the Popish way.” 
What this Popish swearing may hive been arouses my 
curiosity ; 1 suspect it was a kind of ‘doy-Latin.” 
Antony constantly indulged in it, to the horror and sor- 
row of the pious Marshalls. And the amusing, the fairly 
comic side of all this is that Antony was a preacher, a 
prophet in the land, and constantly held forth in meeting 
to sinners around him. Weread of him: 

“Antony went to- Quakers meeting today where he 
preached ; although he was requested to desist, so that by 
consent they broke up the meeting sooner than they would 
have done. . 

‘Mamma went to meeting where Antony spoke and was 
forbid. He appeared to be most consummately bold and 
ignorant in his speaking there. And about the house Iam 
obliged in a stern manner at times to order him not to say 
one word more. ° 

“This afternoon Antony preached at the Knuglish Presby- 
terian meeting. It is said that the hearers laughed at him 
but he was highly pleased with himself. 

** Antony preached at meeting. I kept engaged helping 
to cook the pot against master came home. He comes and 
goes as he pleases.” 

I don’t know when to pity poor Dame Marshall the 
most, with Antony railing in the yard and disturbing 
the peace of the neighbors, or Antony cursing in a Pop- 
ish manner through the house, or Antony shamming 
sick and moaning by the fireside, or Antony violently 
preaching when she had gone to the quiet Quaker meet- 
ing for an hour of peace and rest. 

This ‘‘ runnagate rascal” was as elusive, as tricky, as 
malicious as a gnome. Whenever he was reproved he 
always contrived to invent a new method of annoyance 
in revenge. When chidden for not feeding the horse he 
at once stripped the leaves off the growing cabbages, cut 
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: 
off the carrot heads, and pulled up the potatoes, and pre- 
tended he did it all solely to benefit them, and thus do 
good to his master. 

When asked to milk the cow he promptly left for a 
whole day. 

“*Set Antony in the orchard to watch the boys. As I 
was doubtful sometime whether if any came for apples 
Antony would prevent, I took a walk to the back fence, 
made a noise by pounding as if I would break the fence, 
with other noise. This convinced me Antony sat in his 
chair. He took no notice till my wife and old Rachel came 
to him, roused him, and scolded him for his neglect. His 
answer was that he thought it was his duty to be still and 
not disturb them, as by so doing he should have peace in 
heaven and a blessing would ever attend him.” 

This was certainly the most sanctimonious excuse for 
laziness that was ever invented ; and on the following 
day Antony supplemented his tergiversation by giving 
away all Mr. Marshall’s ripe apples through the fence 
to passerby neighbors, boys, soldiers and _ prisoners, 
There may have been method in this orchard madness ; 
for Antony loathed apple pie, a frequent comestible in 
the Marshall domicil, and often refused to drink cider, 
and grumblingly made toast tea instead. Ina triumph 
of eupbuistic indignation Mr. Marshall thus records the 
dietetic vagaries of the ‘‘ most lazy impertinent talking 
lying fellow any family was ever troubled with.” 

‘* When we have no fresh broth he wants some; when we 
have it he cant sup it. When we have lean bacon he wants 
the fat ; when the fat he cant eat it without spreading salt 
over it as without it its too heavy for his stomach. If new 
milk he cant eat it till its sour, it curdles on his stomach ; 
when sour or bonnyclabber it gives him the stomach ache. 
Give him tea he doesnt like such slop, its not fit for work- 
ing men; if he hasn’t it when he asks for it, he’s not well 
used, Give him apple pie above once for some days, its not 
suitable for him it makes him sick. If the negro woman 
makes his bed, she dont make it right; if she dont make it 
she’s a lazy black jade, &c.” 

In revenge upon the Negro woman, Dinah, for not 
making his bed to suit his notion, he pretended to have 
had a dream about her which he interpreted to such tell- 
ing effect that she thought Satan was on his swift way 
to secure her, and fled the house in superstitious fright, in 
petticoat and shift, and was captured three miles out of 
town. On her return, Antony outdid himself with “all 
the vile ribaldry, papist swearing, incoherent scurrilous 
language, that imperious pride, vanity and folly could 
invent or express,” and then went off to meeting to 
preach and pray. Well might the Quaker say with 
Juvenal, ‘‘ The tongue is the worst part of a bad servant.” 
At last, exasperated beyond measure, his patient master 
vowed, ‘‘ Antony, I will give thee a good whipping”; and 
he coufl do it, for he had ‘ pacified himself with sundry 
stripes of the cowskin” on Dinah the Negro, when she, 
in emulation of Antony, was impertinent to her mistress. 

The threat of a whipping brought on Antony a “ fit 
of stillness” which descended like a blessing on the ex- 
hausted house. But ‘tthe devil is sooner to be raised 
than laid,” and soon he was in his old lunes again and 
the peace was broken by a fresh outburst of laziness, in- 
difference, and abuse, in which we must leave this 
afflicted household, for at that date the ‘* Remembran- 
cer” abruptly closes. 

The only truly good service rendered to those much 
tried souls was by a Negro woman, Dinah, who, too 
good for this earth, died; and in her death involved 
them in fresh trouble, for in that war-swept town they 
could scarcely procure her burial, 
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BURIED AFTER TWENTY-THREE YEARS. 
A SEQUEL TO THE FIGHT AT HARPER'S FERRY. 


BY A. W. MACY. 





In the summer of 1882 L was engaged as local reporter 
and assistant editor of the Republican, a county paper 
published at Martinsville, Ind., then a town of about two 
thousand inhabitants, now an ambitious little ‘‘ city ” of 
four or five thousand, with some pretensions of being a 
health resort on account of recently discovered mineral 
waters of more or less value. In addition to my duties 
above mentioned, I acted as local correspondent for 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati anc Chicago dailies. Beyond 
an occasional accident, a fire, or the death of some local 
celebrity, however, | had little to report to the city 
papers, and my income from that source was not aston- 
ishing. 

One morning I received a note from the editor of the 
Indianapolis Journal (Mr, Halford, afterward President 
Harrison’s private secretary) which fairly startled me. 
It read : 

“It is rumored that the body of one of John Brown's 
sons, killed at Harper’s Ferry, isat Martinsville. Investi- 
gate and report.” 

Any experienced newspaper man will comprehend the 
thrill of excitement which shot through me, Here was 4 
chance for a genuine “scoop” of large dimensions ; for 
anything relating to old John Brown and his times is 
always interesting to the public. It seemed incredible 
that one of the victims of the tragedy at Harper’s Ferry 
should have remained unburied for twenty-three years. 

I immediately began making inquiries among the older 
citizens. ‘‘ Why, certainly,” they said, ‘* Dr. Johnson 
has always claimed, ever since he came home from the 
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War, that he has the body of one of Brown’s sons.” 
Some believed the story, some expressed grave doubts, 
and some pronounced it ridiculous. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Johnson was out of town, and would not return for a 
day ortwo. That night in company with two others I 
visited the place where the body was kept. We found, 
sure enough, a well-preserved skeleton, fully six feet in 
lengtb. The bones were clothed in the remnants of the 
muscular system, the latter having the appearance of 
fibers of wood. The arteries, which had been injected 
with red chemicals in the preparation of the body, were 
plainly visible. The absence of several fingers and toes 
was suggestive of relic hunters. A large hole through 
the muscles of the back near the spinal column, evidently 
made by a musket ball, showed where the death wound 
had been received. Its oblique direction indicated that 
the person was in a stooping posture at the time, and 
this is said to correspond with the story of the killing of 
Watson Brown. 

The next morning, to my great surprise, who should 
arrive at the little station but John Brown, Jr., eldest 
son of the hero of Ossawatomie. The widow of old John 
Brown (his second wife, mother of Watson and step- 
mother of John Brown, Jr.) was then living in Califor- 
nia, and had come East.a few days before on a visit. 


Hearing of this, Dr. Johnson sent her word at Chicago. 


that he had the body of one of her sons, On arriving at 
the home of John Brown, Jr., at Put-in-Bay, O., she 


told him of Dr. Johnson’s message ; and he had come all’ 


the way from his island home in Lake Erie to investigate 
the matter. I found him a fine-looking, gray-haired 
gentleman of sixty-one, bearing a strong resemblance to 
the pictures of his father. Calm and dignified in manner, 
reserved and yet extremely courteous, he impressed me 
as aman of strong convictions and marked individuality, 
perfectly fearless and thoroughly honest. One could 
hardly expect anything else of the son of such a father. 
Modestly yet freely he talked of the stirring antislavery 
times in Kansas and elsewhere, and of the struggles in 
which he took a prominent part. Loyal to the memory 
of his father, he yet manifested an earnest desire that 
nothing but the truth should be told. ‘* Abide the truth 
and swerve not” was a precept taught him from child- 
hood. On his arm was still visible the scar which he calls 
‘“‘slavery’s bracelet” made by the rope with which he 
was pinioned by Captain Walker, of the United States 
Army, and driven on foot eight or nine miles in the hot 
sun in front of trotting cavalry horses. 

When Dr, Johnson returned he told Mr. Brown his 
story, as follows: 

At the breaking out of the War he entered the service 
as surgeon in the Twenty-seventh Regiment, Indiana 
Volunteers. In the spring of 1862, upon the approach of 
the Union troops, the Confederates evacuated Winches- 
ter,Va. The Twenty-seventh Indiana was the first regi- 
ment to enter the city, and Dr. Johnson was placed in 
charge of the Confederate hospital. The building in 
which this was located was formerly occupied by a medi- 
cal college ; but the war had scattered the students far 
and wide, and grim necessity had put the lecture halls 
to intensely practical uses. Some of the faculty had 
remained as surgeons and nurses, and had stuck to 
their posts when the Confederate Army fled. In the 
museum of the college Dr. Johnson found a remarka- 
bly fine specimen, in the form of an anatomically pre- 
pared body, and was informed by the surgeons that it 
was the skeleton of one of John Brown’s sons, killed 
at Harper’s Ferry three years before. A label attached 
to it conveyed the same information, and the physician 
who prepared the body vouched for its identity, The 
missing fingers and toes, the surgeons declared, had 
been carried away by relic hunters. It appears that 
after the fight at Harper’s Ferry the college authorities 
secured possession of this body, and shipped it on a 
freight train to Winchester, where it was preserved as 
above described. The anatomical preparation was per- 
fect, and hence it was a valuable specimen for the 
physician and physiologist. This fact, rather than the 
identity of the body, induced Dr. Johnson to request 
General Banks, commander of the brigade, for permission 
to send it to his home in Indiana. Permission was 
granted, and it was shipped at the first opportunity. There 
it had remained ever since, No effort was made to keep 
the matter secret. On the contrary, Dr. Johnson talked 
freely about it to his friends and neighbors, and in 1873 a 
full account of it was published in the local papers. It 
attracted no general attention, however, and if the report 
ever reached the ears of the Brown family it was proba- 
bly regarded as an idle rumor, not worth investigating. 

In this connection the following sentence from the re- 
port of a correspondent of the Frederick, Md., Herald, 
published shortly after the fight, assumes peculiar im- 
portance, as it tends to substantiate Dr. Johnson’s claims, 
Speaking of William H. Leeman, one of the victims who 
met his death while trying to cross the river, he says : 

“His body and that of Thompson, which was also in the 
water, were subsequently brought to shore, and were bur- 
ied, as were all of them, except a few which were taken by 
Some of the physicians,” 

And much stronger and more specific is this, found on 
Page 288 of Redpath’s “Public Life of Captain John 
Brown,” published in 1860 : 

“On the following day—Thursday, October 20th—the 

y of Kagi was taken from the river, and the other 
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corpses were buried in a large pit. The body of Watson 
Brown, however, was crammed into a box and carried off 
for medical dissection.” 

Two of the Brown boys were killed in the fight at Har- 
per’s Ferry—Oliver, aged 22, and Watson, aged 24. The 
questions now to be settled by the elder brother were, 
first, Was this one of them? and secondly, If so, which 
one? 

I shall never forget the scene as we gathered in that 
little room. There were six or seven of us, including 
John Brown, Jr., Dr. Johnson, and Prof. John Collett, 
then State Geologist and a recognized authority on ethno- 
logical subjects. Standing upright against the wall was 
the box in which the body had been shipped from Win- 
chester twenty years before. The lid was removed, and 
for a time not a word was spoken. It was a scene for a 
painter ; but skillful indeed must have been the hand to 
portray the deep feeling, the intense interest, the sup- 
pressed anxiety depicted on every countenance. During 
those few moments years of history seemed to pass in re- 
view before us. We looked across the chasm of a mighty 
civil war, and beheld the little tragedy in the engine 
house by the Potomac, a tragedy insignificant when com- 
pared with the terrible ones which followed, yet marvel- 
ously important because it was the forerunner of them 
all, Finally the silence was broken by Mr. Brown, who 
said, very quietly : ‘‘If it is either of my brothers, I am 
inclined to think it is Oliver.” He then described the 
cranial development of éach as he remembered 
them. Professor Collett remarked: *‘ There 1s_ but 
one family in the world having that nose, and 
that is the Brown family.” The skeleton was taken 
from the box and examined minutely. Mr. Brown had 
photographs of both the brothers with him. Both 
were large, well-built men, but there was a marked dif- 
ference in their phrenological casts. Oliver’s features 
were regular, and the head evenly developed; while the 
head of Watson was broader, and more fully developed 
above and behind the ears, and the cheek bones were 
more prominent. These and many other characteristics 
were duly considered. Mr. Brown was evidently de- 
termined to act deliberately, to weigh every fact and 
statement with care, and to satisfy himself beyond all 
doubt. ‘The absence of a portion of the skull, which had 
been removed and lost, made identification more difti- 
cult, The more closely he examined, however, the bet- 
ter assured he seemed to become. Finally he said: 
‘*Gentlemen, it is Watson, I believe ;” and then, after 
further deliberation, ‘I am convinced that it is one of 
my brothers, and I think it is Watson.” On leaving the 
house he told us he was well satisfied with the results of 
his investigation, and believed it tobe his brother Wat- 
son. ‘ But,” he added, ‘‘ my object is to satisfy not only 
myself and the family, but also the public, and to this 
end I shall examine everything in connection with the 
matter.” During the afternoon he’ continued to receive 
statements from citizens, some of them old army com- 
rades of Dr. Johnson, which were put in the form of 
affidavits and properly acknowledged. So thoroughly 
was Mr. Brown convinced that it was the body of his 
brother Watson that he had it placed ina neat casket, 
ready for shipment to North Elba, N. Y., where the 
family burying ground is located. 

When Mr. Brown was preparing to leave the next 
morning he found his hotel bill, the undertaker’s bill, 
everything, in fact, settled. It was a golden opportunity 
for the litthe town to show its hospitality ; and was it 
not, in truth, doing homage to the spirit of Liberty? 
With many kind words of appreciation he bade us good- 
by, stepped aboard the train, and we saw him no more, 

In the Adirondack Mountains they buried Watson, be- 
side the stout-hearted father, who, as all the world 
knows, met an ignominious yet glorious death a few 
weeks after the fight at Harper’s Ferry. Here had Ger- 
rit Smith, many years before, given homes to such col- 
ored people as could accept them, Here had come John 
Brown the elder, with his family, and endured the hard- 
ships of pioneer life, in order that he might be with 
these colored people, to teach and train them, and per- 
haps enlist some of them in his campaign against slavery. 
Here his sons grew up and married, and from here went 
Watson, at the summons of his father, to Virginia and to 
death. What could be more fitting than that his funeral, 
so strangely delayed for almost a quarter of a century, 
should be held here, among his old friends and neigh- 
bors? What more appropriate than that this father and 
son, who laid down their lives in the cause of freedom, 
should rest at last side by side in this sheltered nook, far 
from the world’s turmoil and strife? If, as poets sing, 
Freedom loves the mountains, then right royally will the 
inountains guard the dust of these champions of Free- 
dom, 

It was a strange funeral]. On the greensward at the 
old homestead, they gathered, wife, mother, brothers, 
sisters, kinsfolk, friends and neighbors, There was no 
pomp or show or display of worldly grandeur, There 
was no poignant grief, such as pierces the soul like a 
saber thrust when he who walked beside us yesterday 
lies cold and motionless. Nor was there the dull pain 
that lies like lead upon the heart when our friend, after 
weeks or months of suffering, is claimed by tardy death 
at last. Yet the sorrow, softened by the lapse of time 
and hallowed by a thousand tender memories, was none 
the less genuine, Familiar hymns were sung, and there 
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were addresses by John Brown, Jr., and his brother 
Owen. Letters from absent friends were read, some of 
them from antislavery people who had vivid recollec- 
tions of the old days. Best of all was a letter from a 
South Carolina gentleman named Tayleure, who was 
with Watson Brown when he died. At that time he 
was connected with a Baltimore paper, and his pro- 
slavery sympathies were very strong. Nevertheless he 
admired the heroism which led these men to lay down 
their lives in defense of their principles. He wrote : 


“* As I remember him, he looked singularly handsome, 
even through the grime of his all-day struggles, and the 
intense suffering whicn he must have endured. He was 
very calm, and in tone and look very gentle. The look 
with which he searched my heart I can never forget. One 
sentence of our conversation will give you the keynote of 
the whole. I asked him ‘What brought you here?’ He 
replied, very patiently, ‘ Duty, sir.’ After a pause I ask- 
ed, ‘Is it, then, your idea of duty to shoot men upon their 
own hearthstones for defending their rights?’ He answer- 
ed, ‘I am dying; I cannot discuss the question. I did my 
duty as I saw it.’”’ 

So lived, so died, and so was buried Watson Brown, 
Between his death and burial a terrible chapter was 
written in our national history—written in blood and 
fire, amid the awful carnage of a hundred battle-fields. 
Civil war, like an avenging god, swept over our land, 
leaving some of its fairest portions despoiled and deso- 
late, yet purged and purified, and dedicated anew to 
Freedom by the blood of three hundred thousand slain. 

Perhaps these men were fanatical. In their righteous 
indignation they struck blindly, single-handed, at an evil 
which mighty armies alone could crush, And yet, when 
the long roll of our antislavery martyrs is called, the roll 
that ends with the name of Lincoln, one of the first to 
step forth and proudly answer “ Here !” will be Watson 
Brown, 
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EARNESTNESS IN COLLEGE LIFE. 


BY HENRY ALLYN FRINK, PH.D., 


PROFESSOR OF LOGIC, RHETORIC AND PUBLIC SPEAKING, AMHERST 
COLLEGE, 








IT is noteworthy that at our oldest university, last 
year, the strongest words of both the Class Day and the 
Poi Beta Kappa Orator were against the spirit of in- 
difference in college life of to-day. True, the under- 
graduate speaker limited himself to a criticisin of his 
alma mater ; but the graduate with a broader generaliza- 
tion spoke of this spirit as generally a tendency of the 
higher education. If this be so, it is an important fact. 
Any prevailing tendency of student life stands for large 
interests, Remote as the college has often seemed from 
the every-day life of the people, it has never been with- 
out the elements of a commanding influence. Intangi- 
ble and invisible as is this influence, it is as pervasive as 
persistent. Nor is the reason difficult to see, The col- 
lege represents the things that are essentially the high- 
est and the best. It stands for the sovereignty of mind. 
It is a witness for the supremacy of ideas and principles; 
more than this, it is often the spot where these all-con- 
quering ideas and principles get the swift impulse and 
great momentum of their triumphal career. Mr. Glad- 
stone has told us not only how, at Oxford, he was deeply 
moved and influenced throughout all his after life by 
even what he, then and there, felt of the remote begin- 
nings of that remarkable period of ‘faith and earnest- 
ness” in the Anglican Church ; but how, later, all Eng- 
land gained from it ‘‘ the quickened pulsations of a more 
energetic life.” 

How deep and widespread has been the impress made 
by our hundreds of colleges scattered throughout the 
country, it is not easy toestimate, Still certain results 
are manifest. We talk much about the American’s 
worship of things material; and yet, what people has 
given itself more readily and loyally to the higher rule 
of ideas? When in the ordinary course of events we 
have been apparently influenced only by material con- 
siderations, how, at the sudden coming of a critical mo- 
ment, has the American spirit asserted itself and made 
a lie of appearances! At the beginning of our Civil 
War, England said: This war cannot continue, It will 
paralyze industry, prostrate business, ruin commerce. 
The Yankees will never let their pocketbooks suffer. 
And when the North paused not in pouring out life and 
treasure, the inspiration of its sacrifice was not even 
then recognized. It was our hatred ofthe South, our 
love of domination ; in fact, anything but the devotion 
of a great people to an idea, a principle. To claim that 
the undimmed brightness of this spirit came solely from 
the altar fires of our higher institutions of learning, 
would be to claim too much ; yet where can be found 
more conspicuous sources of patriotic force of imagina- 
tion, and exalted enthusiasm for ideas ? 

Nor is it a deranged vision which sees this spirit of our 
halls of learning reflected in the inspiring and trans- 
forming influences which are now seeking to work radi- 
cal changes for good in society and State. I have seen 
a picture of an old Etonian falling from his horse, fatally 
wounded in the midst of battle. Instinctively there 
comes from the leader’s lips, with a dying shout, the old 
Latin motto of Eton days, when the boys were to be put to 
their noblest mettle to win for the honor of the college. 

The rank and file know not its meaning. To them it is 
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acall strange and unintelligible; but they cannot mis- 
take its spirit, They know for what it stands in action ; 
and catching its inspiration, with a new courage and a 
finer, higher enthusiasm they sweep on to the attack. 
And so, out in the world, in the battle all around us, 


men everywhere, to-day, are hearing calls to better; 


braver things than yet have been theirs—calls to them 
strange and incoherent—yet knowing not, caring not 
whence the call comes, nor what is its literal meaning, 
the hosts in the power of its spirit sweep on to make 
good the meaning of what to the college man has been 
familiar and dear from student days. 

We can, therefore, say it has been—if it is not now— 
the colleges, educating our choicest youth amid traditions 
and influences which impress what is noblest in the past 
and inspire what is most hopeful in our future, that have 
been one of the most potent influences in promoting and 
perpetuating the true American spirit. And if there 
are signs that the colleges are threatened with a loss of 
this power, the warning is timely, Let the spirit of in- 
difference displace that of earnestness in our higher in- 
stitutions of learning, and the effect will, sooner or later, 
be most disastrous. 

But whatever may be the condition of things in this 
or that institution, I question whether generally this is 
the case to any alarming extent. At least in forming a 
judgment certain facts claim attention. They who in 
most of our colleges are best acquainted with the student 
body will testify, I believe, to an unusual devotion and 
earnestness of spirit as a present characteristic of a large 
and representative number of the undergraduates. Honor- 
able rank in scholarship in our leading colleges never 
stood for higher loyalty to the things of the mind than 
to-day. From u mora! as well as from an intellectual 
point of view has such rank never befure been so hard to 
gain and te hold. In proportion as the distractions which 
now provoke criticism against college life are many, so 
must be the strength of purpose and earnestness of 
effort that accomplish its end in the face of these diffi- 
culties. Yet in the nature of things what is most ex- 
cellent in the spirit and work of this large body of stu- 
dents is not for the public eye or ear. 

But there also comes into the college now, and in 
larger numbers every year, another element which is 
certainly not at first enthusiastic for what ought to be 
most valued in student life. It comes, as a rule, with 
good natural ability, much general intelligence, often 
marked social culture, and the preparation which our 
best secondary schools can give. If this element does 

not always represent real wealth, it does not feel the 
spur of either present or future necessity to effort be- 
yond a safe compliance with the ordinary requirements 
of the faculty. It goes to college, as may be readily seen, 
largely for other reasons than a love of learning and 
the best opportunities which the college has to give. It 
is not, however, exceptional for such men to become in 
time so interested in cértain studies as to develop into 
earnest students. Still, for a part, if not for the whole 
of the course, many of this class will aim at no more 
than a perfunctory performance of college duties. The 
earnestness of college life as represented by such stu- 
dents is, of course, at its minimum ; yet the college, per- 
haps, does for the world no work more valuable than 
with this element. It makes evident standards of worth, 
motives of action, ideals of conduct, and resources of 
power and enjoyment, which probably would not have 
been recognized apart from the influence of the college. 
Little as, at the time, may have seemed their effect, yet, 
later in life, but few will escape wholly their power, 

Another class, at first glance, adds still more force to 
the impression of this supposed lack of earnestness by the 
zeal which it manifests in the play of college life. Such 
absorbing interest is here shown, that itis judged the 
student can have litile appreciation of the higher advan- 
tages of acollege education. Tiere are probably students 
in almost every college of whom this can be said, but 
the number is limited. Because athletics and other forms 
of recreation are so general and so constant a theme 
of conversation, it is no proof that weightier matters in 
college life are without place in the student's interests. 
Men of riper years who are genuinely earnest are not in- 
clined to bring to the surface, with every passing re- 
mark, as they come and go, the deeper conceras of their 
daily life. And so comradeship would lose its delight- 
fulease and naturalness, conversation its spontaneity 
and heartiness, not to speak of the priggishness involved, 
if students always talked of the more serious side of 
college life, as some would have them, to prove their 
earnestness. 

One of the most hopeful things to be said of college 
men, to day, is their suspicion of any one of their num- 
ber who attempts to pose as a preacher. The man who 
simply talks about things that are worthy, they.shun; 
the man who does things that are worthy, they admire 
and respect. Perhaps because students have so mucb 
contempt for mere earnestness of word, apart from that 
of deed, is why in some quarters we have an affectation 
of indifference as an unconscious protest against the af- 
fectation of earnestness. However this may be, nowhere 
among men to-day is right action more quickly recog- 
nized and more warmiy appreciated than among college 
men. Whatever earnestness there is in college life it is 
a reality. It is not a matter of cant or of declamation. 
It has enough to do with the life and with actual effort 
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to be literally a sign, an indication, an earnest of desir- 
able things in the future. 

It is said, to know what a child is you must watch him 
at play. The truth applies to older children, Observe 
the earnestness of the baseball or football field. How 
every faculty and power of the man, physical and intel- 
lectual, is energized with the spirit of the contest! What 
directness of aim, what intensity of purpose, what ardent 
enthusiasm! Nor is this only for the hour of excite- 
ment. The earnestness goes into weeks and months. It 
gives untiring effort, it makes willing sacrifices, it en- 
dures hardship and peril from the opening hour to the 
last second of the season. We may regret, according as 
is our view of such contests, that the earnestness is not 
for a higher end ; but it is none the less genuine earnest- 
ness, an earnestness that if carried into the real struggles 
of life—and who can say it will not be?—is sure to be a 
power for high usefulness. 

Cultivate as may the young men in any of our col- 
leges the form of indifference, let them refuse, as they 
often do, to respond to the conventional appeal to be 
earnest, yet let the man of genuine earnestness in life 
as in word, like Professor Drummond or the late Phil- 
lips Brooks, stand before them and they accept him at 
once as a teacher and a leader. True, the ministry is not 
getting its old proportion of graduates just now, nor 
ought some of our religious bodies to be surprised that 
this is so; but at no time have humanitarian movements 
found eagerly engaging in their work such numbers of 
liberally educated young men. Neither, since the Civil 
War, has the undergraduate been in such earnest sym- 
pathy with the vital problems of our social and political 
life. The teacher or speaker, whoever he may be, that 
has a message for the college man on these subjects, will 
not fail to find in him a most deeply interested hearer. 
For what is merely traditional and conventional he does 
not feign an interest in which he is wanting; but, having 
met the requirement with due economy of time and 
effort, he gives his surplus energies to the training field, 
or some other favorite province of undergraduate activity 
not indicated in the catalog. 

This, it is to be admitted, is not an ideal condition of 
things. Neither is it one hopeless, or, as has been said, 
alarming. But no warning word is out of place or time 
that will help to check any tendency, however slight, 
toward a lack of earnestness in the student life. In pro- 
portion as there is a genuine want of this spirit there 
will be a loss of the best results of a college education to 
the individual, to society, and to the State. I once asked 
an ex-captain of a victorious team, an alumnus of one of 
our leading universities, why it was that year after year 
success attended the athletic contests of his alma mater ; 
was it because the institution always secured the best 
athletes from the preparatory schools, or because it had 
the best system of training? ‘It is because of the spirit 
of the college,” was the answer. ‘From year to year 


, the quality of the men varies, as probably the excellence 


of the training varies, but the spirit is the same; and it is 
this that makes over the men and gives success to the 
training.” This leads to the suggestion that if it be true 
that our colleges are likely to suffer in any degree froin 
absence of earnestness in the larger and higher interests 
of student life, it would perhaps be well for their facul- 
ties to study the methods of the undergraduates on the 
lines in which they are found successful in developing 
and maintaining this spirit. 


& 





THE FUTURE OF THE EDITORIAL PAGE. 


BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL, 


‘“No one can understand the toil I have done and the 

burdens I have borne. It is sweet now to sit down and 
rest, to read the scores of letters that the mail brings me 
from men who assure me that they have been led to better 
lives, and to religion, by reading my editorials. My life 
has been a constant effort,” 
This is the statement of the late David M. Stone at the 
close of his remarkably successful career as editor of 
the New York Journal of Commerce. It graphically 
presents the ideal of the old-fashioned journalism, which 
made the editorial page the dominating feature of each 
issue—not of a religious journal alone, but of a paper 
given up to business as well. So great was Mr. Stone’s de- 
votion to his ideal that for years, so he tells us, he him- 
self wrote every line and every word of the editorial 
page of the Journal of Commerce, denying himself all 
vacations in order to do it. 

Turn from this ideal of old-fashioned journalism to 
that of the modern newspaper—not necessarily the sen- 
sational newspaper—and what is the most obvious point 
of contrast? Why, that with the most advanced idea of 
‘*make-up,” the editorial page is actually hard to find. 
This is not true of the New York Tribune, for example ; 
for that paper is not, strictly speaking, ‘‘advanced” in 
its ‘‘ make-up,” since it prints its extra news in a supple- 
mentary sheet. But it is true of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger of to-day, with sixteen or twenty pages, one like 
another ; that is, since the time it abandoned the ‘old 
blanket sheet” form. The Ledger no longer opens natu- 
rally to its editorial page. If a reader wants to find that 
page he must hunt for it. And yet the Ledger is, with- 


out dispute, conceded to be one of the most conservative 
journals in America. 


Consider how great is the significance of this. 


What 
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one of the most conservative journals of America has 
itself to say in comment of the important happenings of 
the day is no easier to find than—say, its fashion page. 
The very conservatism of the Ledger emphasizes the 
tendency of evolution in modern journalism in the direc- 
tion of minimizing the relative importance of the editori- 
al page as a page in the mechanical matter of ‘‘ make- 
up.” The fact that very probably this point was not 
even thought of when the Ledgerchanged its form ac- 
centuates the significance of its unconscious accord with 
the general tendency. 

This is simply an illustration of the fact, that in the 
great expansion of modern journalism the editorial page 
has been left out. It has stayed where it was, in ite tra- 
ditional form, while the pages devoted to news and gos- 
sip have increased until the modern American newspaper 
has become a physical marvel of size, and, for very 
mercy to the afflicted reader, must soon reach a limit in 
this direction. In short, the editorial page has suffered 
a complete eclipse through this expansion. 

Perhaps the real fact is thus brought out better than 
by the usual method of repeating approvingly a common 
remark—heard in journalistic circles as well as outside of 
them—that ‘editorials are never read nowadays”; or 
that other, less frequent, remark that since journalism has 
grown impersonal people have lost interest in editorials, 
As a matter of fact editorials are read, and in case of 
important happenings are telegraphed as news from one 
end of the country to the other. As a matter of fact 
too, the editorial writer still receives a far higher aver- 
age rate of pay than the much vaunted reporter, who is 
80 Often said by the thoughtless to ‘‘ make the paper.” 
The personal element in the editorial page has indeed 
Been almost eliminated. Mr. Howells, in telling the story 
of his early days, related how the Ohio farmers used to 
gather in the country post office on the day the New York 
Weekly Tribune was received to hear some one make the 
anticipatory remark, that was never omitted : “ Let’s 
see what ‘Horace’ has to say this week.” But that no 
one now ever opens an editorial page with such a re- 
mark simply shows that editorials are read in a different 
way, that they now ‘‘ stand on theirown merits ” as edi- 
torials. 

We have thus cleared away some misconceptions, and 
are prepared to discuss the future of the editorial page. 
Will the expansion of journalism, which has minimized 
the importance of the editorial page, continue on the 
same lines? Or are we to look for a change, in which 
news and gossip will not be padded to make a show of 
space, and the editorial page will regain, through a new 
sense of proper proportion throughout the newspaper, 
some of its lost prestige ? 

There are many who believe that this expansion is 
final in the form it has taken. Among these are, of 
course, to be found the representatives of extreme mod- 
ern journalism. The founder of the modern school may, 
perhaps, be said to be James Gordon Bennett, the elder. 
Mr, Bennett once interrupted a young journalist who 
was enlarging on the “ mission” of journalism in * in- 
structing and elevating the people,” with the curt re- 
mark : ‘‘ Young man, the mission of journalism is not to 
elevate or instruct. It has no mission. Its purpose is to 
startle or amuse”—probably as good a diagnosis of much 
modern journalism as has ever been given. 

But there are other journalists, not of the Bennett 
type, who see no future for the editorial page. One of 
these, the editor of as influential a newspaper as there 
is in New England outside of Boston, said, in discussing 
this matter : 

*“*T do not believe the newspaper of 1950 will have an edi- 
torial page. It will have the most perfect of reporters, for 
by that time reporting will be a science. The reporters of 
1950 will have as good a style as the most picturesque of 
historians, and as perfect accuracy as the most scholarly of 
historians. The great run of events will go by uncom- 
mented on. People generally will be intelligent enough to 
make their own comments. When a newspaper of 1950 
needs comment—what we now call ‘editorials’—it will 
order such comment from an eminent authority or special- 
ist, very likely by telegraph, and print it over his name.” 

The view of this editor, who may be classed as a con- 
servative in journalism, is that good “‘ scientific ” report- 
ing will crowd out editorial writing until it disappears. 
To many other students of journalism the probable re- 
sult seems likely to be exactly the reverse of that— 
namely, that a return to accurate, truthful reporting will 
give anew value to the editorial page, The crying evil 
of journalism to-day—the evil which does the greatest 
harm to society and which is the least tolerable—is that 
‘‘when you seeit in the newspaper it isn’t so.” The 
important news is deliberately colored, to use no harsher 
term, to suit the policy of the office. The constantly in- 
creasing demand for impartial reporting is bound to 
grow, as more and more people appreciate the present 
condition of journalism, and in time to be satisfied, 
When it is there will be a complete separation between 
report and comment. Will people then care only for 
the bare facts? Such a theory leaves out of view 
a universal characteristic of human nature, The 
first thing after one comes into possession of an 
important or interesting fact is to find out what 
somebody else ‘thinks about it.” With facts (or 
news) reported accurately, the editorial page will find 
an interest it lacks in some sense to-day; for human na- 
ture will be the same in 1950 as it is now or has been for 
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centuries. The theory of comment by specialists is in- 
' genious, but hardly more. The trouble with specialism 
is that it absorbs, that it keeps one out of touch with the 
common view, Every department of a newspaper must 
be in touch with the common view. Thus editorials by 
specialists would be directly opposed to the conditions 
which make the newspaper what it is. It may be added, 
indeed, that the increase of specialism creates a need for 
the increase of editorial writers of the first-class, versa- 
tile rather than profound men, “all around” men, writ- 
ers who can reach all classes that form the constituency 
of a newspaper as can few specialiste. j 

This isnot merely a theoretical conclusion. The influ- 
ence of newspaper methods on magazines is noticeable in 
many ways, especially in this matter of an editorial de- 
partment, Whether such a department contain editorial 
comments expressing the views of the magazine, or is a 
collection of short articles, signed or unsigned, contrib- 
uted avowedly by outsiders, it points to the same fact, 
that editorial writing still commands general interest. 
If it is coming to be more and more a feature of maga- 
zines, where it is in a sense superfluous, it will certainly 
continue to be a feature of the newspaper, where it be- 
longs, because it fillsa proper place, As illustrating the 
same tendency, too, may be noted the short news edi- 
torial paragraphs of the weekly press, sometimes, as in 
case of THE INDEPENDENT, following the long editorials 
and sometimes preceding them, but in either case giving 
opportunity for comment on significant happenings. 

Our conclusion, then, is this :-That the editorial page 
of the future will tend to regain its rightful place when 
a sense of proportion is once more in control ; that it will 
grow more and more impersonal in character, and that 
it will develop editorial writers better and better equipped 
to do justice to the passing phases of important questions, 
enabling thoughtful readers in an age of specialism to 
keep in touch with all the varied interests of the world’s 
fuller life. 

WaTERBURY, CONN. 
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AMERICAN PAINTERS AT THE PARIS SALON. 
BY AGNES FARLEY MILLER, 





WE lament the absence of Whistler and Sargent from 
the Champs de Mars, because, indeed, their place is hard 
to fill; nevertheless, deeply as we must miss them, Ameri- 
cans have reason to be proud of the way in which Ameri- 
can art is represented. 

Among those artists who scored a brilliant success on 
Varnishing Day, was John Alexander ; and such a success, 
be it remembered, means winning, not the approbation of 
the general public, but that of the very cream and élite of 
the critical world. Around Mr. Alexander’s ten pictures 
was constantly to be seen an admiring crowd; and his 
“ Althea” is certainly one of the events of the art year. 
A woman, in a green-yellow dress, has flung herself (from 
temper or from weariness, is an open question) on a sofa, her 
long flowing draperies, half express, half hide her rounded 
limbs ; her face, a very lovely one, looks out ‘at us, while 
her tumbled hair makes a dark halo round it. A somewhat 
similar figure is called ‘*Repose’’—a girl who miyht be sister 
or at any rate first cousin to ‘‘ Althea,” but dressed for dis- 
tinction’s sake in a pale peacock blue, reclines on a couch 
reading ; the attitude is graceful, tho somewhat affected. 
A third figure, on yet a third sofa (but both considerably 
smaller than their predecessors), draped this time in the 
pale brick hue known to milliners as “terra cotta,” is 
very effective. So is the life-size portrait of a girl in buff; 
there is more variation in this picture, as Mr. Alexander 
has placed his model against a background of landscape 
lit with spring sunshine. Some more than ordinarily 
“carping critics’ have been reproaching Mr. Alexander with 
monotony; but tho Iadmit that there is great similarity 
in all he does, I cannot see that that should be a cause for 
complaint. It is surely a great thing for a painter to have 
found in what particular line lies his strength and not to 
depart from it until he is certain of making a progressive 
Step; it is surely better in spite of mannerism to have a 
Duran which is a good Duran, or a Henner which is a fine 
Henner, than a Duran which is only an imitation Roche- 
grosse or a Henner which tries to be a Cazin, were such 
anachronisms possible. 

Alexander Harrison sends several of those beautiful sea 
pieces which he has accustomed us to expect from him. 
The finest of them perhaps is ‘‘ Solitude,” a wonderful 
study of mid-ocean on a quiet summer’s evening; it sug- 
gests the calm which has come after a storm ; for there is 
movement in the water, a swell which parts the water, 
heaving it up in great masses with deep troughs between, 
and these great masses glow and quiver with opalescent 
color. ‘* Moonrise” shows an expanse of flat sand with tiny 
soft waves breaking gently beneath a flood of silvery light. 
“The Sea Imps,” which is the nearest translation possi- 
ble of the French title “Les Lutins,” is more imaginative 
and less poetic. Two of the imps are dabbling in the waves 
ofarock-girt bay by night, whilea third, who stands under 
& beetling cliff is calling them. These weird little fairies 

of the sea are well conceived and executed ; but they are 
unnecessary accessories, especially with an artist like Mr. 
Harrison, who can render so finely the infinite shiftings and 
changes of the restless ocean. 

From Mr. Harrison’s dreamy reveries to Mr. Stewart’s 
extremely modern ladies and gentlemen is an immense dis- 
tance; and tho one personally prefers the former, it is im- 
possible not to accord some praise to the skillful rendering 
of the very smart costumes of the very smart party who have 
just finished their luncheon on board a particularly clean 
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and well polished-up yacht. Judging from the two studies 
of nude women, Mr. Stewart’s pictures are preferable when 
there is too much millinery in them rather than when 
there is too little. 

“Sol y Sombra,” by William Dannat, shows the gallery 
of a Spanish arena during a bull fight. The subject is not 
new, and Mr, Dannat has found no very new aspect of it to 
present tous, The group of women in the foreground is 
composed of the usual well known types, with the excep- 
tion of one old hag, who is whispering in the ear of a young 
girl. The coloring is harsh. Mr, Dannat sends besides 
three portraits, of which the best is, perhaps, that of a 
woman in white, with a pink background; but, on the 
whole, his work this year is not up to his usual excellent 
standard. 

Julius Rolshoven entitles his study of a woman in loose, 
white garments, ‘‘A Dream.” Why, it would be difficult 
for a mere outsider to say. One would not care to dream 
of the lady, excellently well tho she be painted ; she is alto- 
gether too uncanny and “creepy” looking an individual 
for midnight visions ; and I infinitely prefer his portrait of 
Mme. J. R. (who, we may whisper in confidence, is none 
other than his charming wife). 

J. H. Johnstone has six pictures, all good; the best among 
them, perhaps, is the ‘Auburn Head,” of which we only 
get a back view ; it surmounts, however, a very beautiful 
pair of shoulders, and the red-brown hair of the heavy 
chignon is finely rendered. One cannot see much either of 
the face belonging to the ‘“‘ Pink Domino,” a very large 
picture of a woman in a most voluminous domino ; but the 
coils of brown hair, glinted with gold, are good. 

Gari Melchers is still the faithful portrayer of Dutch 
men and women and their homes; his pictures are consci- 
entious and clever, but uninteresting; and his huge portrait 
of afencing master is positively aggravating, because of its 
size and its platitude. 

J.J. Shannon’s portraits are always delightful ; he con- 
tributes four this year, one of Miss Shannon, dressed in 
black, leaning against a table ; the reflections in the polish- 
ed parquet floor are a triumph of technic. The portrait of 
Mr George Hitchcock is also very fine. 

Nothing but praise can be given to the very lifelike single 
portrait, and the portrait group of Mr. Howaid Cushing. 
Mr Lockwood’s six portraits are all somewhat heavy. 

Of American women artists, the foremost at the Champs 
de Mars is certainly Miss Nourse, whose ** First Commun- 
ion ’’ is excellent. Thesubject isa hackneyed one; there are 
always several white-roved children to beseen at every exhi- 
bition ; but Miss Nourse hascontrived toinvest it with fresh 
interest, and so treated there is no reason why one should 
tire of it; for these little ‘‘premiécres communiantes” form 
a distinct and picturesque feature of French life and de- 
serve to be represented. Miss Nourse’s two little girls are 
in charge of a nun, and the contrast between the black of 
her garments and the white of the children’s is very clev- 
erly managed, The “ Russian Women Spinning,’ the trio 
studies of Breton peasant girls, and the Breton interior, 
with the ‘ Haymakers Resting,’ make up a very fine 
show; and Miss Nourse is to be congratulated on the quan- 
tity and quality of her work, 

Miss Winnaretta Singer sends one nice little pieture, the 
interior of a dining room with white paneled walls; a fire 
is burning brightly on the hearth, and a portrait of Louis 
XIV smiles down from over the mantel. 

Miss Lee-Robbins is nothing if not ambitious; and she 
contributes this year her usual full-length, nude figure of a 
woman. AsI heard an Englishman say: *'l'ne nude is so 
very nasty if it’s not nice, don’t you know !”’ and Miss Rob- 
bios has not yet reached the ‘‘ nice’’ point, tho this young 
woman is certainly better drawn than usual; but her flesh 
is somewhat muddy in color. ‘The other nude figure is 
called ‘‘ Repose’; but surely no sane woman would 
take off her clothes and then curl herself up on a high- 
backed chair, with the deliberate intention of “ reposing !”’ 
One longs to lay the poor thing down on the floor and 
throw the hearthrug over her; for one shudders to think 
of the stiff limbs and the awful cold she will have other- 
wise. The ‘‘Girlin Blue” is the best of the three, princi- 
pally because she is in something more than her skin. 

Miss Mary Franklio has two nice little things—a portrait 
which is full of good points, and a child with a slice of 
bread and butter; both show careful study. 

Havae, FRance. 








Science. 
THE CHICAGO SHIP CANAL. 


BY PROF, G,. FREDERICK WRIGHT, 








ONE of the most important engineering projects in the 
history of the world is now rapidly approaching completion 
at Chicago, This is nothing less than an attempt to ac- 
complish at once the construction of a ship canal connect- 
ing the Great Lakes with the Mississippi and the effectual 
disposal of the sewage of thecity. The work is already 
more than half done, at an expense of about twelve million 
dollars, while the contracts are let for as muci more; and 
several thousand men, with all the machinery which mod- 
ern science can provide, are doing their utmost to complete 
the work before the end of 1896, 

The work is primarily undertaken by the city of Chicago 
as a sanitary district to dispose of the sewage of the city. 
For several years it has been evident that how far soever 
they might push out into the Lake the tunnels through 
which their supply of water is drawn they could not avoid 
the liability of contamination from sewage. For several 


years, therefore, an attempt has beea made to relieve the 
difficulty by pumping a portion of the sewage into one of 
tributaries of the Mississippi; but this pJan has proved un- 
satisfactory both by the inability of the pumps to meet the 
demand laid upon them by the growth of the city, and by 
the infringement upon the rights of the cities along the 
Illinois River, which was being contaminated by the proc- 
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ess. The matter was finally adjusted by the proposal to 
construct the canal to Which we have alluded. 

The possibility of its construction is secured by one of 
the most marvelous adjustments of natural forces existing 
anywhere in the world. The three Great Lakes, Erie, 
Huron and Michigan, are practically upon the same level, 
five hundred and eighty feet above the sea, tho Lake Erie 
is seven or eight feet lower. The basin of these lakes may 
be compared to a great saucer about five hundred miles in 
diameter from rim to rim, and with three nicks on differ- 
ent sides, through any one of which the drainage may be 
directed by very slight changes of level. If the region at 
Chicago should settle fifty feet, the drainage would ali be 
diverted to the Mississippi River, Niagara would become a 
dry bed, and Lake Erie would become a tributary to the 
Mississippi. The same effect would be produced if there 
should be an elevation of fifty feet at Buffalo. The level 
of the rock rim at the head of Niagara River is only thirty 
feet below that separating Lake Michigan from the Mis- 
sissippi basin at Chicago. 

Again, at North Bay on Lake Nipissing, the rock rim is 
less than a hundred feet above the level of the Great Lakes. 
A depression, therefore, at that point of a hundred feet 
would rob Niagara of its glory and turn the surplus water 
of the upper four of the Great Lakes along the old Indian 
trail, followed also by the Canadian Pacific Railroad, into 
the Ottawa River, to join the St. Lawrence at Montreal. 
When one thinks of the delicacy of the balance of these 
forces and of the changes of level which are constantly 
going on in thesurface of the earth, he can but be impressed 
with the fact that Providence may yet have something to 
do with both the growth of cities and the fate of empires 
in North America, 

A study of these low placesin *he rim of the drainage 
basin of the Great Lakes cleariy shows that they have all 
successively had the honor of being the outlet of this vast 
reservoir of force, At the close of the glacial period the 
land at the north was, for a short time, so depressed that 
the diainage was through the Nipissing col and the Ottawa. 
At an earlier period, before the ice had melted off from the 
eastern outlet of the Great Lakes, the drainage was past 
Chicago into the Illinois River. At that time the volume 
of water must have been enormous, as it included both the 
annual precipitation of the basin and the melting of the ice 
which still partly covered it. The Chicago drainage canal 
will be a successful attempt to restore, in part, the line of 
drainage occupied by this giacial torrent. 

The size and capacity of the canal is determined primar- 
ily by the necessities of the drainage problem. Before the 
consent of the State could be secured for its construction, 
it was stipulated by act of legislature that the canal should 
have a capacity of carrying ten thousand cubic feet of 
water per second, that amount being considered necessary 
for the proper dilution of the sewage to avoid contamina- 
tion of the Illinois River. It is stipulated further that 
when the population of Chicago shall exceed three millions 
the capacity of the canal shall be enlarged proportionately. 

To secure this capacity a form of channel has been 
adopted which will at the same time provide for deep-wa- 
ter navigation. The present channel is to be 160 feet wide 
at the bottom and eighteen feet deep, which, with a current 
of three miles per hour, will just supply the required 
amount of water. For future increase of capacity this can 
be lowered to twenty-two feet, which will permit the pas- 
sage of the largest ocean steamers. The length of the first 
level will be about twenty miles, the last one-third of which 
will be through rock ; but nowhere does the surface of the 
land along this pass rise more than eight feet above the 
lake level. Before descending over the rocky escarpment 
at Joliet, gates will be put in to control the flow of water, 
and locks will be introduced to let vessels down to the lower 
levels; but in all ordinary times the gates are to be open 
and this rushing torrent is to empty itself into the Illinois 

River. 

The amount of water thus discharged will be better ap- 
preciated by noting that it is sufficient to raise the level of 
the Mississippi at St. Louis one foot, and at Cairo six 
inches, while it will raise the level of the lower two hun- 
dred miles of the Illinois River several feet, so as to provide 
free navigation without locks. According to the estimates 
of Major Ruffner, United States engineer, in charge of the 
Government works in the lower part of Lake Erie, the wa- 
ter diverted by the canal will amount to five per’cent. of 
that going through the Niagara River at the present time, 
while the future probable enlargements of the canal for the 
necessities both of drainage and navigation may require 
as much as fifteen or twenty per cent. of the water now 
flowing over Niagara. 

Naturally enough some alarm has been created at the 
prospect of so large a diversion of water from the Great 
Lakes. Major Ruffuer estimates that it may lower the 
level of Lake Erie nine inches, and the Chicago engineers 
admit an effect of from three to five inches. The United 
States Government has just expended two million dollars 
to deepen the channel in the Lakes two feet. Shipmasters 
estimate that a lowering of the lake level five inches would 
so reduce the carrying capacity of the vessels now in use as 
to inflict a loss of one million five hundred dollarsannually. 
In view ofethese fears the United States has just appointed 
(May Ist) three commissioners, of whom Major Ruffner is 
one, to determine the facts and to propose remedies ; while 
the Dominion of Canada has since appointed a similar com- 
mission to protect their own interests, 

It iseasy to see that if we were living in ancient times 
and there were an empire with its seat at Chicago, ruled 
by a Nebuchadnezzar, an Alexander the Great, or a Julius 
Cesar, it is far from improbable that, without the aid of 
nature, the whole drainage of the Great Lakes might be 
diverted to the Mississippi, and the empire of the interior 
built up at the expense of the Eastern States. Or, if again 
the political conditions of Europe existed in the United 
States, and France were in the west and Germany in the 
east, we might have occasion for terrific wars to determine 
the right of the different sections of country to these vast 
bodies of water. 
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But, happily, our own political organization and our own 
respect for the wisdom of boards of arbitration are such 
that no serious complications need be feared ; but the Gen- 
eral Government and the Dominion of Canada have begun 
to move in the matter none too soon, both for protection of 
the interests that have grown up upon the expectations of 
maintaining the present lake level, and for the proper as- 
sessments of cost in the construction of protecting works. 
These are likely to be along two lines: first, wing dams to 
constrict the outlet of Lake Erie so as to retard and equal- 
ize the flow of water through Niagara River, and secondly, 
the construction of a slight dam at the mouth of Lake Su- 
perior, which is twenty feet above the other lakes, so that 
water may be stored up in the early part of the season to 
maintain the level of the other lakes during the dry season 
of the year. 

Altogether, the problems presented are among the most 
far-réaching and interesting which have ever been raised 
by a public work of this character. It interests the regions 
bordering upon Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River, 
as well as those upon the upper lakes; for, if a portion of 
the supply of water is cut off from Lake Ontario the aver- 
age depth of its outlet will be diminished, and the general 
lake level affected to that amount. Lake Erie, however, 
will suffer most, since it is everywhere shallow. Nowhere 
is it more than 200 feet deep, while west of Cleveland it is 
scarcely anywhere fifty feet deep; and dredging has con- 
stantly to be resorted to to keep the entrances to the har- 
bors navigable. 

Still the advantages to the country of having the canal 
completed will be very great, and such as to warrant the 
General Government’s undertaking the expense of provid- 
ing against the incidental evils. First, it is no small mat- 
ter that by having a ship canal connecting with the Gulf 
of Mexico ample military protection to all our interests 
upon the four upper lakes would be guaranteed without 
violation of treaties. Canada now has an immense advan- 
tago in controlling the Welland Canal, through which 
gunboats could be brought into Lake Erie. Second, aship 
canal leading from the Lakes into the Mississippi would 
not only greatly cheapen freight rates, but would permit 
the entire lake marine, which is now laid aside during the 
winter and early spring months, to pass into the Mississippi 
before the close of navigation by ice and be employed the 
year round, thus nearly doubling its capacity of annual 
work. Third, the navigation of the Mississippi during low 
water would be greatly improved. 

Thus the sanitary necessities of Chicago and the fore- 
sight of her engineers are incidentally carrying more than 
halfway to completion what has been adream of statesmen 
from the beginning of the century—a ship canal from the 
Great Lakes to the Mississippi River. The most difficult 
part of the work will be done by Chicago, and offered to 
the General Government for use without cost. To avail 
themselves of it the United States has only to provide, by 
proper works, against the incidental damages through the 
lowering of the lake level, and to put in a few locks in the 
upper part of the Illinois River, and to remove one or two 

damsin the lower part of the river. As compared with the 
ship canal just opened by Germany, this enterprise is of 
far superior significance and importance. 

OBERLIN, UO. 


Sanitary. 


LOCKJAW A CURABLE DISEASE. 


THE commonest cause of death from this formidable dis- 
ease—till within three years regarded as hopelessly incura- 
ble—is “stepping ona rusty nail or spike’; tho there are 
reported other cases of wounds on the hand where lockjaw 
set in and destroyed life; but in all it is found that an 
abraded surface was brought in contact with earthy mat- 
ter. There is a large annual crop of accidents in all our 
large cities after each Fourth of July, resulting from the 
explosion of toy-pistols in the small boy’s hand, whereby 
fragments of the pasteboard of the cartridge are driven 
deeply into the bottom of the wound , and generally about 
nine or ten days afterward the boy dies of lockjaw—scien- 
tifically called tetanus, When the history of the cartridges 
comes to be studied, to the point of last analysis, they are 
found to fali into the same category as the rusty nail acci- 
dents, and the nail needs not to be so very large ; for a car- 
pet layer, who was merely tightening a breadth of carpet 
and scratched his hand with one of the withdrawn rusty 
tacks, died of lockjaw only a few months ayo. 

It was Pasteur’s penetrating observation that first dis- 
cerned the common characteristic of many collected cases 
—that .there seemed to be some peculiar quality in the 
earth, on its surface, that caused a systemic infection of 
the patient, which produced the peculiar rigidity of the 
muscles that the doctors call tetamé. It was soon found 
that the agent of mischief is a bacillus that haunts cer- 
tain portions of the ground—notably those that contain 
stable emanations ; that this bacillus increases at a rapid 
rate in the blood of the victim, and is so overwhelming to 
the nervous system that cases of unaided recovery are very 
rare. There is one kind of paper—that used in wrappivg 
ironmongery—that is largely made from earth, and prob- 
ably that element enters largely into the composition of the 
coarse pasteboard used in making toy-pistol cartridges. 
The period of incubation in this disease is long, generally 
from ten days to two weeks; and often the external wound 
heals entirely over and all worry is dismissed, when the 
real symptoms of the disease set in. 

In a recent case treated at the Presbyterian Hospital in 
New York, a youth had stepped on a board that had lain 
on the ground for some time which had a spike projecting 
from the upper surface, The spike penetrated the thick 
sole of his boot. The external wound healed completely, 
and not till nearly two weeks had passed did any symp- 
toms of lockjaw setin. His family did not at all under- 
stand the gravity of the case at first, and not till it was 
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found impossible to pry his jaws apart did they take him 
to the hospital; and naturally the doctors in charge felt 
that the time to really belp him had passed. Still they 
used every effort in spite of the bad prognosis. Without 
going into detail the pervading character of the disease 
will be understood when it is stated that by taking hold of 
his feet he could be raised from the bed like a rigid 
pole, the only point of contact being the back of his head. 
Every muscle in his body was tetanized. The physicians at 
last got on the track of some of Pasteur’s tetanic anti- 
toxin, which, tho few people know it, isnow a regular 
article in the pharmacopceia—this was administered, but 
with little expectation of benefit. In a surprisingly short 
time tetanic spasms of the muscles relaxed, the mouth 
could be opened, and the patient in a few days became con- 
valescent. Of course people who are skeptical of the effi- 
ciency of the antitoxins will say ‘‘one swallow does not 
make asummer.”’ True; but there are a large number of 
cases recorded in the annals of medicine; and it must be 
remembered that this is very different from an epidemic 
disorder. The tetanus is generally of traumatic origin ; 
i. €., it follows wounds. The cases are scattered far and 
wide. They occur oftenest in the rural districts; but, 
thanks to the railroad and telegraph, this remedy—which 
needs to be pure and not too old—existing in the labora- 
tories of our cities, is within the reach of almost any point 
in these United States; and also the period of incubation of 
the disease generally lasts long enough so that people can 
avail themselves of a remedy for one of the most formi- 
dable and distressing diseases known. 


& 
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THE heavy mortality caused by the exceptionally severe 
weather of the past winter was not confined to either side of 
the water. The grip epidemic attacked the old and feeble 
with great violence, and many thousands of old people, 
whose vital force would probably have carried them 
through a few years more, succumbed to it. The Connect- 
icut Board of Health statistics show the death rate of 
that State to have been twenty-five per cent. higher in 
February than in the same month for five years past. There 
is a set of influences, that medical men call ‘ telluric,” 
that every now and again come in to upset the calcula- 
tions of the vital statistician, no matter how complacent 
he may have become over the stamping out of this or that 
epidemic ; and till people learn to be more afraid of the 
grip—to avoid the company of people who have it, and to be 
more impressed with its seriousness, so as to exercise 
greater prudence and not to expose themselves too early 
after having had it-—we shall expect to record great fatal- 
ity from it. We have escaped more fortunately than the 
English; for we make adequate preparation for cold 
weather—a thing they really do not understand. 








School and College. 


AT. the annual commencement of Columbia College 
last week degrees were conferred on one of the largest 
classes ever leaving the university, in the departments of 
arts, mines, engineering, philosophy, medicine and laws, 
President Low, in his address, spoke of the importance of 
educated men taking part in the government of cities. He 
said: 


“Tappeal to all who go out from Columbia to-night holding 
her degree to accept the education you have had at her hands as 
asacred trust. Inthe contemplation of those rare spirits who 
have lived and labored for humanity through all the centuries, 
you will have gained, I hope, something of that idealism which is 
necessary really to make life noble. Especially | remind you 
that there opens before you as Americans an opportunity to serv- 
ice as inviting as ever summoned warrior to the field, and that 
there rests upon you a corresponding obligation. In this country 
we are not governed. We govern ourselves. It goes without 
saying that to learn and to apply the art of self-government in- 
volves an educational endeavor of the highest order. As our 
population increases and becomes more diversified, as our cities 
grow and life becomes on every hand more complex, the problem 
becomes at once more fascinating and more difficult. You men 
of education cannot justly devote yourselves to your life work 
regardless of what becomes of the city and State. You are citi- 
zens before you are lawyers or men of affairs; and that life, in my 
judgment, fails to obtain completeness in which the obligations 
of good citizenship are systematically ignored. Men read the 
census returns and say that cities are growing with wonderful 
rapidity. Indeed, those of us who live in New York have no 
need to read the returns of the census. We see the city expand- 
ing before our eyes almost as the clouds at times overspread the 
heavens. No man who has observed the effect of multiplication 
upon the simplest problems can fail to realize that this immense 
development of great centers of population will call for the high- 
est type of citizenship if our cities are ever to be, politically, 
other than plague spots in the land. Ido not share the fears of the 
unthinking that our American cities are going from bad to worse. 
There is more civic spirit alive to-day, in my opinion, in the 
breastsof Americans than-in any other period of our history. 
New York itself, within a twelvemonth, has afforded irrefutable 
evidence upon this point.” 


.... Syracuse University graduated last week the largest 
class ever sent out from the colleges of liberal arts and fine 
arts. There were eighty who received the degree of B.A. 
The gifts and subscriptions to the university during the 
year aggregate $76,625. The deficiency for the year in the 
current expenses will be about $15,000, and there will con- 
tinue to be an annual deficiency until all the college secu- 
rities are made productive. It was announced that Mr. 
Archbold, president of the trustees, has offered to be one 
of six men to build a much needed hall of science, which 
will cost about $150,000, There have also been two offers 
of $10,000 each toward $100,000 for a new medical college. 
The honorary degrees were as follows: D.D., the Rev. 
Messrs, James M. Yeager, of Carmel, N. Y; J. S. Breckin- 
ridge, of Brooklyn; David W. Gates, of Troy, N. Y.; Malt- 
bie D. Babcock, of Baltimore. D.C.L., James B. Brooks, of 
Syracuse, N.Y. Lit. D., Benjamin W. Bacon, of Oswego, 
N.Y. LL.D., Carroll E. Smith, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
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...-Arcadia University, Wolfville, N.S., is the Univer. 
sity of the Baptists of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island, who number 45,000 communicants, 
At the Anniversary Exercises on the 5th inst, twenty-one 
students received the degree of B.A., seven the M.A, in 
course and two the M.A. ad eundem, one of whom is W, 
S. McKenzie, D.D. of Boston. Professor MacVane, class 
of ’65, now professor of Harvard, received the degree of 
Ph.D. The Rev. W. B. Boggs, of Ramapatam Theological 
Seminary, India, and Professor Keirstead, of Acadia, were 
made Doctors of Divinity. The University had 122 students 
enrolled. Horton Academy (for boys) and Acadia Semi- 
nary (for girls) are affiliated schools, located in Wolfville, 
having nearly 100 pupils in each school. 


....The chief event in connection with the 139th annual 
commencement of the University of Pennsyivania was the 
installation of Charles C. Harrison as Provost of the Uni- 
versity. Governor Hastings was present, and made an ad- 
dress and installed the new Provost. Provost Harrison, in 
his address, pledged himself to be faithful to the great 
trust committed to him, and to do his utmost to advance 
the interests of the University. Baccalaureate degrees 
were conferred on upward of 200 graduates, The following 
honorary degrees were conferred: D.D.: The Rev. William 
Ely and the Rev. Herman V. Hilprecht; D.Sc. (causa 
honoris): the Rev. John P. Peters; D.Lit.: Frederick D. 
Stone; LL D.: Joseph B. Townsend and Talcott Williams. 


.... The 148th annual commencement of Princeton Col- 
lege began on the ninth of June. The degrees and scholar- 
ships were awarded on the 12th. A number of the grad- 
uates delivered orations. The graduating class numbered 
215. The following honorary degrees were conferred: 
A.M., Spencer Erving, Clarence M. Bushnell, ’77; D.D., 
the Rev, John Wherry, °58; Edward Reed Berkhalter, 
62; Josephus Leander Sooy, ’71; Russell Cecil, ’74; Wil- 
liam Lawrence Ledwith, ’74. LL.D., Samuel Hayes Pen- 
nington, M.D., ’25; Charles Beatty Alexander, ’70; W. B. 
Hornblower, ’71; John W. Foster. 


.... Vassar College graduated its largest class of young 
ladies last week. A number of essays were read, this feu- 
ture of commencement not having been changed, as in a 
number of other colleges. President Taylor announced that 
at the meeting of the Board of Trustees on Tuesday of last 
week it was decided to erect on the campus a president’s 
house, to cost $25,000. Work on it will be begun this summer. 
It is also the hope of the trustees that a new residence hall, 
to cost about $100,000, will be secured. A number of addi- 
tions to the faculty were announced. The college has re- 
ceived funds for two new scholarships, 


.... Forty-six young men of Johns Hopkins University 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and 36 that of 
Bachelor of Arts on the afternoon of Thursday, June 13th. 
The exercises were held in the Academy of Music, Presi- 
dent Gilman, who appeared in his Cambridge gown and 
hood, spoke of the success and needs of the university and 
urged the wealthy men of Baltimore to help the institu- 
tion by liberal endowments. ‘l'nirty scholarships were 
awarded, in accordance with the wishes of the founder of 
the university, to students from Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, 


.... The graduating class of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Penn., numbers 27 this year. The annual 
report of President Stahr, presented to the trustees at their 
annual meeting, shows that the institution is in a flourish- 
ing condition. Degrees were conferred as follows: D.D., 
the Rev. John W. Love, of Kansas City; the Rev. F. R 
Schwedes, Terre Haute, Ind.; the Rev. Ellis N. Kremer, 
Harrisburg ; the Rev. James L. Satchell, Lancaster, and 
Masagoski Oskikawa, Sendai, Japan. LL.D., John W. 
Symingson, Harrisburg. 


....The graduates of Woman’s College, Baltimore, ap- 
peared at the commencement last week in flowing black 
silk gowns and caps, the juniors wearing white gowns and 
ribbons. , The degree of M.A. was conferred on two young 
ladies, and that of B A. on twenty-four. The president, 
Dr. John F. Goucher, announced that, altho $150,000 had 
been added during the year to the college funds, such were 
the increased demands that the college was not as able to 
meet them as before. 


....The Law School of the University of New York, at 
its commencement last week, closed one of the most suc- 
cessful years in its history. The senior class numbered! 
100, the junior 150 and the graduating students 40, making 
the total attendance 200. Next October the Law School 
will be in possession of its new quarters on the top floor of 
the New Uuiversity Building in Washington Square. 


...-The commencement at West Point Military Acad- 
emy on Wednesday was attended by 5,000 spectators. On 
the platform were generals who had fought in the Union 
and Confederate armies. They were present to see their 
sons receive diplomas. General Ruggles gave the address 
and delivered the certificates to the graduating class. 


....5t. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y., held its 
thirty-third commencement last week. Honorary degrees 
were conferred as follows: D.C.L., Clifford Stanley Simms; 
D.D.,, the Rev. Charles H. Canedy, and the Rev. Frederick S. 
Sill; LL.D., the Rev. H. Toomer Porter; L.1.D., the Rev. 
Dr. Eliphalet Nott Porter, the Rev. Charles Pelletreau. 


.... The commencement of the University of Notre Dame 
at South Bend, Ind., last week, was the golden jubilee of 
the institution. ‘he program covered three days. Arch- 
bishops Elder, of Cincinnati, and Ireland, of St. Paul, were 
present. 


....At the commencement exercises of Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Penn., diplomas were given to twenty-four 
graduates. Samuel A. Martin, D.D., succeeds Dr, Edgar 


as President. 
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...-The forty-second commencement of Roanoke Col- 
lege, Salem, Va., was held last week. The Hon. Michael 
D. Harter. of Onio, addressed the literary societies, and 
Governor O'Ferrall, of Virginia, addressed the graduates. 


....The graduating class of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary numbers 18, 








Personals. 


AT the time of the recent trial of the big mortars at 
Sandy Hook two sergeants of artillery were detailed to lo- 
cate the place where the shots struck, in order that they 
might be dug up and examined. After the work had been 
successfully accomplished, one of these was asked how he 
enjoyed it, and replied: “It was beautiful, beautiful! I 
stood there,” pointing to a spot twenty-five yards from one 
stake, ‘‘and could see them come. They turned straight 
and came point down. They threw up the sand like water 
and scattered it in every direction. It was beautiful !’ 
“Were you not afraid?” ‘‘ What would I be afraid of, 
sir?” returned the sergeant. This little illustration shows 
the power of educated courage ina man who neither under- 
estimates danger nor runs away from it, and proves that 
America has no need to fear lest the courage of her soldiers 


isin any sense waning. Itis still men who are behind the 
guns. 


....It would be a pleasant thing if all people who are 
plagued with short memories had the ready tact by which 
the composer Rossini once turned his own defect into a 
graceful compliment. He met at a dinner, one evening, 
Bishop, the famous English song writer, to whom he had 
been introduced on a previous occasion, and to whom he 
had taken an instant liking. ‘Good evening, Mr. —,”’ 
began Rossini, cordially, extending his hand ; but the name 
of his English acquaintance had basely deserted him for 
the moment. There was scarcely a perceptible hesitation 
on his part, however; for instantly he began to whistle 
softly the opening bars of Bishop’s glee, ‘‘ When the Wind 
Blows.”’ The face of the “‘ English Mozart,” as Bishop was 
often called, lighted up with a smile of gratification, and 
Rossini’s failure to recall his name was instantly forgiven 
in the recognition of his pretty compliment. 


....Senator Hoar has had the following sign placed on 
his grounds at Asnebumskit, Mass, + 


NOTICE, 





YOU ARE WELCOME. 
BUILD NO FIRES, 
BRING NO GUNS, 
AND PULL UP NO FLOWERS BY THE ROOTS. 
G. F. HOAR. 

....Of the thirty-two Secretaries of State who have held 
office since the organization of the Government, four have 
died while in office: Hugh S, Legere, of South Carolina; 
Abel P. Upshur, of Virginia; Daniel Webster, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Walter Q. Gresham, of Indiana. 





TS 





Charities. 


THE Children’s Aid Society has established a farm in 
Westchester County for the training of homeless boys to 
be farmers’ helpers. These boys come hungry, ragged 
and destitute, untrained and unfitted for any kind of use- 
ful occupation. They are sent to the farm school, and those 
who show a desire to learn and a willingness to work re- 
ceive a course of instruction with the aim of developing 
the best there is in them, and fitting them for a farmer's 
home. As they are from twelve to seventeen years of age, 
they ure too young to be farm laborers, but if taken as 
members of tbe family they will be useful, cheerful heip- 
ers. These boys have been rescued from the streets, and if 
placed in good farmers’ homes under instruction and kind 
supervision they will be saved to useful lives, Any farmer 
who is willing for the sake of humanity to open his home 
to one of these poor boys and to take the place of a father 
to him may apply to the Children’s Aid Society, 105 East 
Twenty-second Strest, New York City. 





.... The will of the late Maturin M. Ballou, of Boston, gives 
$20,000 to ten public charities, to take effect at the death of 
his widow, as follows—each receiving $2,000: New England 
Hospital for Women and Children ; Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals; Country Week Charitable 
Fund of the Boston Young Men’s Caristian Union; Boston 
Associated Charities, for winter underclothing for the de- 
serving ; Children’s Hospital; City Missionary Society, for 
purchase of winter underclothing for the deserving ; the 
North End Mission, for purchase of winter underclothing, 
ete.; the Young Women’s Christian Association, the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Caildren, and the 
Library of Tufts College, for purcnase of books. 


...-Dr. D. K, Pearsons, of Chicago, has offered to give 
Mount Holyoke College $50,000 if it will raise an additional 
$150,000 ia a year and a half. ‘The gifts of Dr. Pearsons to 
Western institutions aggregate about $2,000,000, eight col- 
leges being the beneficiaries. Of these Beloit has received 
$200,000, Knox $50,000, Chicago T'neological School $50,000, 
while he has recently made Whitman College, of Walla 
Walla, Wash., a similar offer to that now made to Mount 
Holyoke, and Drury College has also been aided by him. 


....By the will of the late John Herron, of Indianapolis, 
the bulk of his fortune is given to the Indianapolis Art 
Association in a bequest of $200,000, The Free Kindergar- 
ten, Orphins’ Home and other benevolent institutions are 
given smaller sums. 


....By the will of the late Bernard Conway, of Phila- 
delphia, $100,000 are left to Archbishop Ryan ‘‘or his suc- 
cessor in said office,” for the purpose of educating and 
supporting the orphans left destitute in the archdiocese, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE silver question has been prominently before the 
country during the week. Tbe success of the sound money 
convention in Memphis occasioned the calling of asilver 
convention in the same city, which was held June 12th- 
13th. Senator Turpie, of Indiana, was chairman; and the 
Committee on Resolutions included Senators Jones, of Ar- 
kausas ; George, of Mississippi; Stewart, of Nevada; But- 
ler, of North Carolina, and Harris, of Tennessee; also ex- 
Governor Tillman, of South Carolina, and Governor Prince, 
of New Mexico. Resolutions in favor of free coinage were 
unanimously adopted; but an effort to start a silver party 
failed. Among the various statements in the speeches was 
the following, by Governor Prince, of New Mexico: 

“When the Fashioner of this universe made it he put in the 

fastness of the mountains silver and gold in the proportion of 
sixteen tons of silver to one of gold, that they should become the 
blood of our commercial life. Shall we set ourselves up as know- 
ing better than the God who made us? What God has joined 
together let no man put asunder.” 
In the Populist State Convention at Des Moines, [a., all 
advances from those who would make silver the only issue 
in the next campaign were rejected, and General Weaver 
was badly defeated. A call has been issued to Republicans 
of Kansas who favor free coinage to meet at Topeka, June 
25th. Meanwhile Secretary Carlisle delivered a third sound 
mo ey speech at Louisville on June 14th. 





....-The South Carolina registration case, which was 
brought before the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
at Richmond, bas been decided. The decision was read by 
Chief-Justice Fuller. Judge Goffs’s restraining orders were 
reversed and the bill dismissed, on the ground that illegality 
alone does not afford ground for equitable interference, and 
that a court of chancery is conversant only with questions 
of property and the maintenance of civil rights, having no 
jurisdiction in matters of a political nature, or to interfere 
with the duties of any department of the Government ex- 
cept under special circumstances, As the bill of complaint 
asserts no threatened infringement or rights of property 
or civil rights, and no adequate ground for equity interpo- 
sition, it must be dismissed. 


.... The Board of Police Commissioners in this city have 
been prosecuting their work with the purpose of strength- 
ening the morale of the police force, and with great success. 
Different members have been making tours of inspection 
with regard to Sunday enforcement of the excise laws and 
the conduct of the patrolmen and roundsmen, with the re- 
sult of showing that in some districts the discipline is ex- 
cellent; in others, especially those whose captains are 
under indictment, very poor. Considerable interest is 
aroused respecting charges made by Recorder Goff that 
indicments have been stolen from the District Attorney’s 
office. 


...-The new American liner, ‘St. Louis,” which left 
this city on June 5th, reached Southampton, making the 
run in seven days, three hours and fifty-three minutes. 
There was no effort whatever to force her speed, the desire 
being to get her into thoroughly good running order before 
any attempt at record making should be made. All the 
passengers were loud in their praise of the comfort of the 
ship, the freedom from vibrations of the machinery, and 
the excellence of all appointments. 


..--In this State Governor Morton has signed the bill 
providing for additional temperance instruction, but has 
left untouched the bill with regard to the State care of the 
insane, on the ground that Mayor Strong’s action had 
practically killed it, and he had no right to reverse it. He 
vetoed the Genesee River Reservoir Dam bill on the ground 
that it was a job. 


....The Sultan of Turkey has sent, through the Ottoman 
Minister at Washington, to Mayor Strong, a check for 
$200 as his donation to the T7'ribune fresh air fund, 


...-President Cleveland has issued a proclamation for- 
bidding citizens of this country to give aid to the Cuban 
insurgents. 


...-The fourth trial of the Sage-Laidlaw suit has been 
going on through the past week. 


FOREIGN. 


....The Turkish Government has handed to the British, 
French and Russian ambassadors a new and satisfactory 
reply, acceding to the principle of coutrol by the Powers, 
but asking that the period be limited to three years. The 
three governments have formally demanded that the Porte 
shall disarm the Bedowins at Jeddah and pay indemnity 
for the attack on the foreign consulates at that place. It 
is stated in the reply that the disarming of the Arabs 
would be an extremely difficult matter. Another confer- 
ence will be held to consider further action. From Russia 
comes the information that extensive movements of the 
troops and of military materials are taking place in the Cau- 
casus, and the contractors at Karsand Bitlis have received 
large orders for stores. A thousand troops have been sent 
from Odessa to Batum to strengthen the Russian force on 
the frontier facing Armenia. 


.../Reports from England continue to indicate the ap- 
proaching dissolution of Parliament and the complete vic- 
tory of the Conservatives in the next election. Lord Rose- 
bery himself, in a speech in the Clarkenwell district, con- 
fesged his desire to retire from the premiership, and his 
conviction that the Government would soon be overthrown. 
Other members of the Cabinet have expressed their opinion 
that they would soon be out of office. Sir Edward Gray 
has announced that the Government has decided to con- 
struct a railway to Uganda and establish a protectorate 
over the entire country between Uganda and the coast, 
The leaders of the Liberal Unionists and Conservatives 
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congratulate the Government heartily ; but Sir Charics 
Dilke declares the policy a fatal one against which he will 
constantly protest. The annual sum of $150,000 to meet 
the expense was granted by a vote of 249 to 51. 


....The Japan-Russian commercial treaty was signed in 
St. Petersburg on the 11th. It is essentially the same as 
the treaties with the United States, Great Britain and 
Italy. It, however, contains a paragraph which it is said 
may shut out American petroleum by levying the duty on 
imported petroleum upon volume and not upon weight. 
The American oil being lighter than the Russian will thus 
be discriminated against. It is generally believed that in 
return for Russia’s guaranty of the Chinese-Paris loan 
she has obtained the territory lying between her own 
border and Port Arthur. This latter will be used as a 
coaling station and connected with Russia by railway. In 
this case, however, it is understood that Germany, Eng- 
land and the United States will unite in asserting their 
rights. 


....Arrangements for the Kiel fétes are being rapidly 
completed. The greatest interest, is aroused in regard to 
the position taken by France. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs denied that the acceptance of Germany’s invita- 
tion was more than an act of politeness, and further stated 
that it was due to Russia that France should give her 
moral and material support. Premier Ribot in speaking 
of it said that France had united her interests with those 
of Russia for the preservation of the peace of Europe in an 
alliance that would make both countries stronger. This 
Statement has created the greatest satisfaction in France, 
as it is the strongest statement of the relations between 
the two countries that has at any time been made. 


.... The Senate at Madrid has passed a bill authorizing 
the Government to raise 600,000,000 pesetas if necessary to 
put down the insurvection in Cuba, and preparations are 
under way to have 40,000 troops ready to sail in August, 
besides the 10,000 who will start next month, Inthe eastern 
part of the island the situation continues to grow more 
serious. The death of Marti is at last generally acknow!l- 
edged; but it seems to have roused the enthusiasm of the 
insurgents, whose numbers are increasing daily. Continued 
reports come of filibustering expeditions preparing in 
Florida; but the prompt action of this Government will, 
it is thought, lessen their numbers. 


....-The Italian Parliament was opened on June 10th 
with more than usual display of ceremony. The speech 
from the throne emphasized the necessities of the financial 
situation and the need of judicial reforms and laws asa 
better defense for social order. Allusion was made to the 
friendship between Italy and England, and to the annivers- 
ary of the hberation of Rome. In the House of Deputies 
Villa was elected president by a strong majority over the 
opposition candidate. 


.... he new Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count 
Goluchowsky, has made an announcement in regard to the 
foreign policy of the Empire, saying that there will be no 
change; Austria will firmly maintain her alliance with 
Germany and Italy as well as her friendship with all the 
Powers. 


....The Hawaiian Government has commisioned William 
R. Castle as its Minister to Washington. He is expected 
to come to this country in August, 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


“Ig we are to live after death, why don’t we have some cer- 
tain knowledge of it 7” said an old skeptic to a clergyman. “Why 
don’t you have some knowledge of this world before you come 
into it 7?’ was the caustic reply.—Herald and Presbyter. 


.... Young people have a right to expect courtesy, helpfulness 
and sympathy inthe Church; but they ought never to learn that 
there is inthe Church a social activity which is disassociated 
from Christian activity. Whatever recognition the Church 
makes of social life ought to be kept strictly subordinate to the 
religious life. This is especially true of young members of the 
Church. Those who are old enough, and whose views of life are 
serious enough to lead them to make a religious profession, may 
be appealed to and attracted aloog higher lines than those of 
social allurement or gastronomic satisfaction.—The Observer. 


....1n the midst of so much unfair and untruthful statement 
made to sustain preconceived conclusions Christian ministers 
have pressed upon them the duty of taking great pains to be ab- 
solutely exact in their statement of facts,and sound in their 
processes of reasoning. An illustration, no matter how pat it 
may be, if it be not true,a line of reasoning, no matter how 
specious it may be, if it be not just, has no place in the Christian 
pulpit. A partisan, ad captandum unfair argument does more to 
discredit the authority of the pulpit than almost anything that 
can be named. Besides, it is dishonest. No cause is so good that 
it can afford to be sustained by misrepresentation, or the sup- 
pression of facts.—The Watchman. 


_...For America, nay, for Christendom, the union of the Epis- 
copal Church with the Presbyterian would mean incalculably 
more in the direction of real religion than the completest union 
with the Church in Russia or with the few Old Catholics of 
Switzerland. A language and an ocean are between us and these 
foreign communions. Nothing lies between us and the Presby- 
terians save an unwillingness to concede a liberty, consistent 
with a determination to retain what we regard as invaluable. 
Are we ready to concede this liberty to our Christian neighbors ¢ 
Not yet, alas! for when our General Convention was sitting in 
Chicago the Board of Missions of the Congregational Churches 
was convened in the same city. The late honored rector of this 
parish, a member of the House of Veputies, offered a resolution 
that the convention send a message of fraternal greeting and 
Christian fellowship to the venerable board, with tue briet and 
too contident remark that he was sure bis resolution needed no 
explanation nor support. A deputy from New Jersey moved to 
amend by changing “Congregational Church” to “ Christian 
brethren,” sticking at the word church. Then followed debate. 
Then the resolution was sent up for concurrence to the House of 
Bishops, as required by law. it remained with the bishops two 
days and two nights, whea they finally informed the House of 
Deputies that they could not concur in the resolutions, and 
offering as a reason & declaration which was understood by no- 
body, then or now. ‘othe Old Catholics the warmest greetings ; 
to the Church which founded the five great New England col- 
leges, which has a history of which any Church might justly be 
proud, which has among her ministers aad laymen many of the 

urest and ablest men on this continent—no one word.—E. W. 

NALD, D.D., Rector Trinity Episcopal Church, Boston. 
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NOTICES. 





27" All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
celianeous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edt- 
ter of The Independent, P. 0. Box 2787. 

€® All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT P, 0. Box 2787. 

e@” Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

ev" No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

¢#" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed in the communications of our correspondents, 

G Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not accepted 
should send a stamped and directed envelop. We cannot, however, 
even in that case, hold ourselves responsible for their return. Authors 
should preserve a copy. 
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“ CULTURE.” 





A NEw meaning of the word culture has sprung up 
within a few years. Pasteur takes the germs of a viru- 
lent disease, puts them ina suitable sterilized albumi- 
nous solution, lets them multiply, takes the product out, 
and goes through a similar process over and over, until 
the germs, under such artificial treatment and restraint, 
have considerably changed their nature. They will still 
produce disease, but it is of a less virulent nature. The 
cancerous product will be less violent, less offensive, Jess 
dangerous to life. They are new culture germs, attenu- 
ated, indeed protective against their uncultured germ 
cousins. 

So have we seen, as Jeremy Taylor might say, so have 
we seen cultures of selfishness. The natural selfish- 
ness of the savage or the brute is the fruitful germ of 
hideous moral disease. It breaks out in confluent can- 
cers of murder, robbery and lust. It is shamelessly 
cruel, ugly and hateful. There is enough natural love 
for moral beauty in every soul ‘not utterly corrupt to 
make such acharacter disgusting. What can be done 
for it? 

There are two theories which we may apply to the cure 
of this disease of selfishness. One is the culture theory, 
and the other is the grace theory. One will attenuate 
the disease, reduce the cancer to pimples and pustules, 
but leave a less virulent poison in the blood, while the 
other will seek to find and introduce some other sort of 
beneficent germ which shall absolutely consume and de- 
stroy the old venom. One of these processes we call cul- 
ture ; the other we call grace. 

This is an age of culture; but we must not forget that 
culture alone is only a refined name for selfishness. We 
too often hear its praises in the pulpit, We are told that 
we must develop our own powers, make the most of our 
talents, secure education, training, get a sense of beauty 
and propriety, follow art, secure polish ; become as wise, 
as strong, as cultured, indeed, as we can. All very well; 
but that does not take the poison out of the soul. The 
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poison is selfishness; and learning, manners, art, for 
selfish purposes, is no different in real character from 
strength or cunning used in a brutal instead of a culti- 
vated way for one’s own enrichment or pleasure. The 
poet who went to prison the other day for two years is no 
better than the murderer or ravisher with whom he locks 
step, apostle of culture tho he is. 

There is only one way to get the ugly out of the soul, 
and that is by the method of grace, taught well by 
Moses and best by Jesus Christ. It is by killing selfish- 
ness with the principle of love. ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Put that first in the soul, and it will cleanse it and make 
it fair and beautiful; nothing else can. The cure must 
be radicaJ. Then add all the culture you will, the learn- 
ing, theart, the grace, the polish ; but direct them to the 
purposes of grace, not the purposes of selfishness. 

Culture is good, is beautiful ; but culture for its own 
sake is contemptible, because it is utterly selfish, and 
therefore unworthy. Never listen to the teacher who 
says ‘*‘ Make the mostof yourself,” unless he adds, *‘ for 
the good you can do to others.” Itis the object to which 
culture is applied that makes it worthy or unworthy. 
The fact that a man or woman is cultivated, can talk 
French, quote Goethe, discuss Watson’s last poems or 
praise the last impressionist picture or realistic novel, 
is po proof that he is anything more than what our Lord 
was frink and true enough to call a whited sepulcher. 

Nevertheless, cultured selfishness is pleasanter, more 
agreeable than uncultured selfishness. Let us try by 
education to polish our brutes if we can, But let us 
remember, after all, that polished Rome was worse than 
the rude Rome of the times of Tarquin’s violence ; and 
culture without grace only shuts its eyes against the Hell 
to which it is rushing. 


ap 





WHAT IS THE TROUBLE? 


A FEW weeks since we received the following from the 
senior member of one of the missions of the American 
Board—a woman who has given more than half acentury 
to the service, and is waiting for the summons to meet 
the loved one who went on before : 





Is the interest in foreign missions growing less? Is 
extravagance growing greater, or what is the trouble’ 
People seem to have enough for foreign travel, aud enough 
money to lavish upon themselves and their churches and 
their homes, and enough for the gratification of their es- 
thetic tastes ; but whois to care for Christ’s little ones ? 
Who is to care for these feeble churches and the work in 
general? It seems there must be something wrong some- 
where in America, 

We do not wonder that in view of the existing debts of 
the boards, many missionaries on the field and many 
friends at home are inclined to think that interest in for- 
eign missions is waning. We do not think it is, and we 
believe that the next few years will show an advance. 
Meanwhile the debts are with us, and it is natural to seek 
an answer to the question, What is the trouble? Many 
explanations have been given, of varying value. Financial 
depression has undoubtedly affected the receipts of the 
boards. The theological discussions may have had some- 
thing to do with it, but the fact that the falling off 
among the Methodists and Baptists is fully as great as 
among the Congregationalists and Presbyterians would 
seem to weaken the force of this explanation. So, too, 
we think that the deleterious influence of the Parliament 
of Religions has been very much overrated. In some 
sections and with a few people it may have operated to 
chill the ardor of missionary zeal, but the great mass of 
those who support missions bave paid very little atten- 
tion to Vivekananda and his associates. Is it due to a 
lack of spiritual life in the churches? The testimony in 
general is that this has reached a higher mark than usual 
during the past year. 

In addition to these we call attention to two causes 
which are closely connected and which are not so fre- 
quently noticed : the actual change in mission work and 
the increase in individual enterprises. Mission work has 
undergone a marked change within the past twenty-five 
years. It is Jess picturesque, less peculiar, less adapted to 
arouseenthusiasm, The day of startling announcements, 
of providentially opened doors, of accounts of the con- 
version of nations has gone by. The pioneering stage, 
with its ever-shifting scenes, has given place to 
that in which instruction and development, much slower 
and more unattractive processes, take the promi- 
nent place. It is also to be considered that we are 
so near both in space and time to mission work that we 
are able to watch each step of the onward movement. 
The great revivals among the Telugus and Sweepers of 
India aroused not a tithe of the enthusiasm that the 
work in the Hawaiian Islands, Madagascar or Fiji 
excited, largely because the churches kept in touch with 
all their progress, through post and telegraph. The 
situation is not unlike that which is well understood in 
every church. In time of revival great stress is laid 
upon the conversion of souls, and every new member is 
hailed with enthusiasm, Then comes the trying time, 
when these converted souls must be trained and devel- 
oped in Christian life. While just as essential as the 
other it is a much slower, much less conspicuous process, 
and not a few judge that the Church has fallen off when 
it is really strengthening itself. Thesame is true of mis- 
sions in their present stage. They seem to many to be 
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less aggressive and thus less attractive. It must be rec. 
ognized, too, that a converted Chinese or Hindu is less 
picturesque than a converted cannibal. 

The second point referred to, the increase in individual 
societies, is largely a result of failure to understand and 
appreciate the facts just noted. There are a great many 
people who feel that Pentecost should be a continued ex- 
perience. When a church pauses in its intensity of re- 
vival activity, they think that it is due to spiritual death. 
So long as the regular missionary societies were able to 
report constantly new fields opened, new nations reached, 
they were supported most faithfully by these people. 
When, however, in the organized missions the work of 
education and foundation building began to supersede 
that of pioneering, these supporters Jost their enthusiasm, 
and began to charge lack of faith and spiritual life upon 
the missions. Then commenced the so-called faith mis- 
sions, which, it was claimed, were a return to the pris- 
tine missionary zeal. Some of these were individual en- 
deavors, some were on a larger scale, as the China Inland 
Mission and the International Christian Alliance; but all 
are alike based on the idea that the pioneering element 
must always be the ruling element in mission work. 
They have thus appropriated to their own support a very 
large percentage of those Christian people in whom the 
emotional is predominant, leaving to the old boards those 
who, in their giving, are moved by a sense of duty rather 
than by enthusiasm. These are a positive lcss to the 
boards in more ways than one. They withdraw financial 
support, and they also withdraw an element of enthusi- 
asm which is very much needed. 

Other facts might be noted—the fondness on the part 
of individuals and churches for immediate contact with 
some special foreigner, especially if the boards rather 
look askance at him; the discouragement arising from 
the failure of individual converts supported by churches 
and church members to meet all the expectations that 
were formed in regard tothem. No one reason can fair- 
ly claim the pre-eminence, each may be strongly opera- 
tive in one place or another, but all together do not shake 
our faith that the churches, as they come to understand 
more clearly just what is needed, will come up as fully 
as at any time before to support this great work. As 
THE INDEPENDENT has so frequently said, the actual 
facts, needs, opportunities of the work must be brought 
home to individual hearts, as involving a duty owed 
not so much to the Church, scarcely even to the unsaved 
souls in far -distant lands as to the command of the 
Master, expressed not merely in his words, but in his life 
of ministry and sacrifice. 





THE LEAGUE OF CATHOLIC UNITY. 


WE publish elsewhere the address of a company of 
Christian clergymen, Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, 
Dutch and German Reformed. Lutheran and Methodist, 
who have formed the League of Catholic Unity, the 
purpose of which is tosecure the union of Christendom on 
the basis of the Chicago Lambeth platform. ‘They be- 
lieve that platform to form a fair basis for the unification 
of Protestant Christians in this country, if the end is 
pursued “cautiously and steadily, without any alteration 
of their existing standards of doctrine, polity and wor- 
ship, which might not be made in a spirit of brotherly 
love.” 

With this object they proceed to show, as we have 
often stated, that the three first articles in their platform, 
the Bible the ultimate standard of faith, the Apostles 
Creed and the Nicene Creed, and the two Sacraments of 
Baptism and the Lora’s Supper, offer no difticulty, and 
they then say of the fourth article : 

“The Historic Episcopate in various forms already pre- 
vails extensively throughout the Christian world ; and, as 
connected with the Scriptures, the Creeds and the Sacra- 
ments, it might become a bond of organic unity among the 
Christian denominations by completing their Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterial or Episcopal systems, and at length 
recombining them normally in one Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church.” 

Here we are again brought up sharp against the one 
great barrier to Christian unity presented by the Chicago- 
Lambeth platform. It is of little use any longer to say 
that by the Historic Episcopate is here meant anything 
else than the Episcopal understanding of that Episco- 
pate. All the rest of us believe that the real historic and 
apostolic episcopate was not this Historic Episcopate at 
all, but a local pastorate. This view, however, is barred 
in all negotiations on the basis of this platform ; and the 
signers of this paper allow the Episcopal definition when 
they propose that denominations possessing Congrega- 
tional or Presbyterial systems shall ‘‘ complete” them— 
that is (for it can mean nothing else) by adopting the 
Historic Episcopate. If that is done the denominations 
will then cease, of course, to be any longer Congrega- 
tional or Presbyterian ; and we understand that this 
League of Catholic Unity proposes that all o:-her Protes- 
tant Christians shall adopt a form of Episcopacy as a 
condition of Unity. : 

What bothers us 1s to understand why the Historic 
Episcopate should be chosen as the basis of this unity, 
rather than the Historic Presbytery or the Historic 
Congregation. We suppose that as good an argu- 
ment can be made for the Apostolic origin of a Presby- 
terial or a Congregational polity as for an Episcepal one. 
Is it because Episcopalians are less willing to yield points 
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of polity than others that other denominations are asked 
tocome to them? Caa there be no unity except by sub- 
mission of Presbyterians to Episcopalians, or Congrega- 
tionalists to Presbyterians, or Episcopalians to Congre- 
gationalists in so unimportant a matter as Church govern- 
ment? 

‘‘Unimportant” did we say? If unimportant why not 
yield? we are asked. Does not the inquirer understand 
so simple amatter? Has he not profitably studied Paul? 
Circumcision was unimportant, Paul said ; neither cir- 
cumcision nor uncircumcision availed anything ; but 
when it was demanded, asa condition of Church unity, 
he declared that he would give place by way of subjec- 
tion, no, not for an hour. He would not have his liberty 
nor that of his disciples curtailed. The difficulty is that 
if we yield to any one form of Church government as a 
condition of unity we shall be teaching our children 
that it is important and essential ; we shall be magni- 
fying the formal instead of the essential, which is the 
greatest danger in religion. 

Therefore we see no light in this proposition, We re- 
joice in the brotherly spirit which prompts it, but it is 
directed toa wrong method. There must be some other 
platform of liberty in practical administration which 
can be offered. 

By the way, why is C. S. Harrower, D.D., classed 
among the signers as ‘*‘ Presbyterial”? We supposed 
that Methodists were Episcopal in their polity, as they 
are certainly in name. 


<i 
> 


TWO GERRYMANDERS. 








To the ordinary politician the opportunity for a gerry- 
mander is one not to be neglected. Under pretense of 
correcting gerrymanders by the representatives of the 
other party the most outrageous schemes of legislative 
apportionment are often perpetrated. Politicians have 
the reputation of being men of great practical wisdom, 
but they seem to learn very slowly thata gerrymander is 
not a good investment for any party. It is a palpable 
injustice, which stands a mute protest until it is cor- 
rected, A great many admit that gerrymandering is 
poor politics, but enter upon it, nevertheless, with the 
poor excuse that the other side would do the same thing. 
It requires men with a strong sense of justice and with 
sagacity enough to see that honesty is the best politics to 
oppose partisan schemes of legislative apportionment. 

We have two recent examples of the gerrymander in 
this State, which furnish an interesting object lesson. 
It is well known that the Republicans, assisted by the 
O’Brien and State Democracy representatives in the 
Board of Aldermen in this city—all representing the re- 
form interest—organized the Board in January last, 
leaving Tatomany in the minority. A short time ago, 
in view of the duty of apportioning the Assembly dis- 
tricts under the new constitution, it was announced that 
the Republicans had formed an alliance with the Tam- 
many members, by which the districts were to be 
arranged so as to suit both. But the event showed that 
Mr. Platt was outgeneraled. Tammany men joined 
with the O’Brien and State Democrats, who felt that 
they had not received as much consideration in the dis- 
tribution of oftices as was due them, and the combina- 
tion has carried through, with the help of one Repub- 
lican vote, ascheme of apportionment very different from 
that proposed by the Republicans. 

Now everybody knows that the existing apportion- 
ment is outrageously unjust. It was made entirely for 
the benefit of Tammany without regard to the rights of 
voters of other parties. What the Republicans proposed 
is said to have been an improvement on the old scheme, 
and it was therefore objectionable to the Tammany rep- 
resentatives. The outcry against the new Tammany 
scheme is loud and bitter. It is denounced as a regu- 
lar gerrymander, and so it appears to be, according to 
the map of it. There are very few perfectly straight 
lines. One might suppose that they were drawn by the 
hand of an artist who abhors straight lines and thinks 
that the zigzag is the line of beauty. It is easy to see 
how blocks have been included or shut out, according to 
their political complexion, the object evidently being to 
get as many Tammany districts and as few Republican 
4s possible, 

In Brooklyn the apportionment has been made by a 
body of Republican representatives, and one would say 
from the map of it, that it was planned by an artistic 
Sense as great as that which is displayed in the New 
York apportionment. There is hardly a district which 
seems to follow natural lines, The zigzag is a favorite 
line, tho in one case the division more nearly resembles 
asiphon than anything else. 

Of course it would be sheer nonsense for any Repub- 
lican to claim that this is a fair and just apportionment, 
It is an outrageous gerrymander. Whether it is more 
Outrageous than that which preceded it or than that 
which Tammany has newly made in New York is of lit- 
tle importance. It was made with but one object in 
View, and that was to secure as many Republican dis- 
tricts as possible. We do not suppose that these appor- 
tionment schemes can be overthrown. Theonly remedy 
isto punish those who are guilty of making them and 
try to teach the politicians by successive defeats of the 
Unwisdom of political dishonesty. 
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THE MANITOBA SCHOOL QUESTION. 


THE people of the United States cannot but be deeply 
interested in the Manitoba school controversy. The old 
question which we fought out long ago in the United 
States to a definite and final issue reappears in Manitoba 
ina slightly different form. 

A few words concerning the history of the case are 
necessary to an intelligent understanding of it. Mani- 
toba, which has about 200,000 population, of various 
nationalities, of whom about a tenth, it is said, are 
Catholics, came into the Confederation of Canada in 
1870. In 1871 the Provincial Legislature passed an act 
establishing public schools. Previously there had only 
been privateschools. Under the act provision was made 
for separate schools for the Roman Catholics, who were 
to have their proportion of the public money on the basis 
of the number of their children of school age; and 
there were separate boards of education to administer 
the schools, which were virtually divided _ be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, It is charged that 
the Catholic schools were very inefficient, and that the 
Catholic population being sparse in rural sections many 
children grew up illiterate. In 1890 the Legislature 
established national schools, doing away with the sepa- 
rate schools for the Catholics, but providing opportunity 
for religious instruction by any priest or pastor after 
school hours, on permission of the local board, The 
majority of the Catholics thereafter supported schools on 
the parochial plan, altho up to the present time some 
thirty-six Catholic schools have become national schools. 
Anu appeal on behalf of the Catholics was taken to the 
courtsand thence tothe Privy Council of England, which 
in 1893 decided that the act was not contrary to the 
basis of union. 

On somewhat different grounds the case was brought 
again before the Canadian courts, and again carried to 
the Privy Council, which decided this time that the ap- 
peal on behalf of the Catholics was well founded*and 
that the Governor-General in council might order reme- 
dial legislation. It also expressed the opinion that it 
was not necessary to repeal the Act of 1890, but that 
some concessions might be made on the basis of that 
act, which would be satisfactory to the minority and re- 
move their grievance. In accordance with this decision 
the Governor-General in council issued a remedial order 
requiring that the province should concede to the Cath- 
olics the right to build, maintain and equip their schools, 
the right to share proportionately in any grant made out 
of the public funds for educational purposes, and the 
right of exemption from taxation for the support of 
other schools. This order the province of Manitoba has 
refused to obey. 

The grounds of its refusal are that the Act of 1890 
meets the wants and has the support of the great ma- 
jority of the population ; that it provides for an effi- 
cient national system of education, and that the rights 
of the minority are not taken away. It appears that 
nothing more can be done until the Dominion Parliament 
meets, when it may itself enact legislation to give effect 
to the order of the Council. That legislation would not 
directly repeal the Provincial Act of 1890, but it would 
indirectly invalidate it so far as to give the Catholics 
separate schools. Then the Provincial Legislature could, 
if it chose, enact a slightly different law, which would be 
supreme until another act of the Dominion Parliament 
overthrew it. 

Of course, our sympathy is with those who are trying 
to establish a non-sectarian public school system. As to 
the grievance of the Roman Catholic minority, the high- 
est judicial authority in the British Empire has decided, 
not that the Act of 1890 is unconstitutional, but that it is 
unjust. Judicially the decision thus far is with the 
Roman Catholics; but it looks as tho the will of the great 
majority of the people, among whom are a number of 
Roman Catholics, would in one way or another triumph 
—it may be by the withdrawal of the Province from the 
Confederation or by maintaining with great firmness its 
contentions. It is the ecclesiastical element that is mak- 
ing the war ; and of course this element has great influ- 
ence with the Dominion Government. The conflict is 
neartily to be regretted, as it embitters the relations of 
the two elements of the Christian population. But there 
is no question that the non-sectarian idea, as illustrated 
by the public school system of the United States, and as 
rapidly gaining ground in England, must in the end pre- 
vail. 





_ 


Editorial Votes. 


WE give this week a varied table of contents. Charles 
G. D. Roberts makes the dedication of a monument at 
Louisburg the occasion of an article on the capture 
of that fortress by Sir William Pepperell and his New 
Englanders; James H. Hoadley, D.D., finds a corner 
of Heaven in the tenement district of New York; Aus- 
tin Bierbower has a pessimistic view of the lack of 
great ideals in the closing century; the Commissioner 
of Labor for Minnesota, Mr. L. G. Powers, brings a fresh 
agricultural point to bear upon the silver question ; Pro- 
fessor Warfield, of Princeton Theological Seminary, shows 
what improvements are made in theological instruction ; 
Alice Morse Earle concludes her delightful sketch of Do- 
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mestic Service in Revolutionary Days; A. W. Macy recalls 
John Brown’s fight at Harper’s Ferry and the strange 
burial of his son, Watson Brown; Professor Frink, of Am- 
herst College, defends the present earnestness in college 
life against those who think our colleges are given up 
entirely to frivolity ; Arthur Reed Kimball shows what 
changes are taking place in editorial discussion ; Agnes 
Farley Millar reports the work of the American painters 
at the Paris Salon; Prof. G. Frederick Wright explains 
the great importance of the Chicago Ship Canal; two of 
the great religious meetings of the month are reported by 
special correspondents; over two pages are given to letters 
from missionaries all over the world; the Hon. C. C. 
James, Deputy Minister of Agriculture for Canada, treats 
of fruit growing in Ontario; and George Ethelbert Walsh, 
Katharine Armstrong and John W. Caughey discuss other 
agricultural topics. There are poems by Richard Hovey, 
James B. Kenyon, Minnie Quinn and William H. Hayne; 
and stories by Mrs. E. E. Orcutt, J. M. Milligan, Ralph 
Graham Taber and Frank H. Sweet. 


WE imagine that ministers will read with a certain grim 
satisfaction Mr. Kimball’s article about the editorial page 
of the secular newspaper. They have been hearing a great 
deal lately about the sermon being antiquated; that there 
is no longer ademand for it; that it is barely tolerated, 
and that the time will sooncome when it must be omitted 
altogether. If they have felt at all disturbed by these 
criticisms they will be comforted somewhat by the 
thought that the great source of power of the secular 
newspaper—the editorial—will, according to some keen 
observers, soon be superseded. The pre-s, they will solilo- 
quize, is confessedly the greatest power iu the land; 
nothing that it upposes can stand ; whatever it advocates 
must come to pass. Can it be that the impersonal but all 
prevailing editorial is doomed? If so, the preacher who 
still gives his congregation sermons 1s no more bemind the 
times than the editor who still gives his readers editorials, 
Our own idea is that the editorial is just as likely ‘* to go”’ 


as the sermon and the sermon as the editorial, and that © 


neither is in any more danger from the progress of civiliza- 
tion than the Church itself or the press itself. ‘The edi- 
torial page will always be needed to explain and comment 
upon the news of the day. Busy men who read rapidly 
forget from day to day the progress of events, and they 
need the editorial review which shall instruct and guide by 
showing how that which preceded is related to that which 
occurs to-day. It is not enough to tell the ordinary reader 
what happened yesterday; he needs to know the bearing 
on the history of yesterday on the history of tue past and 
the promise of the immediate future. The time will never 
come when we shall not need prophets of the nation, both 
in the sanctum and the sanctuary. . 

WE do not suppose The Presbyterian means to assert 
that the Presbyterian Church is insensible to public criti- 
cism, and particularly to Christian criticism. No Chris- 
tian Church ought to be in such a position. Our Philadel- 
phia contemporary says that the criticisms respecting the 
recent action of the General Assembly “are not likely to 
amount to much practically.” It adds that the *‘ policy of 
the Church on the issues involved in the long pending con- 
troversy has been clearly settled, and she has too much 
pressing work on hand to be diverted from it by a needless 
discussion on other points.”” We do not believe that the 
Church is deaf or can afford to be deaf to the criticisms 
which have been passed upon those acts of its General 
Assembly. It does not hold that that Assembly is infalli- 
ble. While it is a body of intelligent and godly men, it is 
liable to the same lapses of judgnient that Congress or any 
legislative body is subject to, and to contend that all 
criticism of it is needless criticism is to place it ina false 
position. The Church ought always to be willing to re- 
view the action of its representatives in its highest court 
in the light of the criticisms of a minority or even of the 
general Christian public ; andin no way can it prove its 
zeal for truth more conclusively than by its willingness to 
reconsider and to reverse, and this is just what not a few 
influential men among the conservatives believe that it 
ought todo with reference to the action concerning the 
students of Union Theological Seminary. 

OuR contemporary insists that the action concerning 
Union students “is only a logical development,” of the 
Briggs contest. A logical development it doubtless is ; 
but isit the last, or are other developments to come out of 
it? The process might go on much further and still be 
soundly logical. What about the Presbyterian parents 
who send their sons to a seminary disapproved by the As- 
sembly, to be instructed by a man suspended from the min- 
istry for heresy ? Ought not some mark of disapproval to 
be put upon them? And what of the professors and di- 
rectors who continue to uphold the suspended professor ? 
Are they not to be brought to account for inducing young 
men, desigued for tae Presbyterian ministry, to do that 
which cuts them off from the care of Presbytery and from 
immediate licensure? Surely, there is opportunity in va- 
rious lines for further logical development, and where is 
the logical stopping place to be found ? 

Ir any half-naturalized Presbyterian or Episcopalian 
with Scotch or English predilections ever says a word in 
criticism of the American non-sectarian free school system, 
the Catholic journals are sure to seize it and wave it aloft 
with delight. The last of these utterances was made by 
Dr. Mutchmore in his sermon before the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly. He said: 

“The mission of the Church is to educate the childhood of the 
nation, God gave this country to Presbyterians when there were 
none to contest their fitness for the position; but many of our 
colleges and parochial schools were allowed to perish. Who has 
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his God-given heritage now? The Roman Catholics had the 
wisdom to grasp the opportunity which we threw away for State 
schools and colleges. Now we have set to work among the frag- 
ments through the Board of Aid for Academies and Colleges, and 
to bring what opportunities we have left into use and observa- 
tion.” 

But God did not give this country to the Presbyterians, 
and there never was a time when there were none to 
contest their fitness. Threefourths and more of the 
territory of this country was first held by Roman Cath- 
olics, part of it by Congregationalists, part of it by the 
Reformed Church of Holland, part by the Lutherans of 
Germany, and part by the Episcopalians of England, Nor 
is it the mission of the Church to educate the childhood 
of the nation. It is the mission of the nation to educate 
the childhood of the nation, and of the Church to educate 
it only religiously. If the parochial schools were allowed 
to perish, it was a blessing; and if any colleges were 
allowed to perish they were few, and their number has 
been more than made up. Presbyterians have no desire to 
go back to the parochial school system. 


THe free silver men of the South and of the Northwest 
held an important convention at Memphis, Tenn., last 
week. It may be regarded as an answer to the sound 
money convéntion held in the same city a few weeks ago. 
The political element seems to have predominated in the 
later convention. There were present Senators, Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, Governors, members of State Legis 
latures, and others active not only in Democratic councils 
but also in those of the Populists; and there were also a 
few Republicans, including Senator Wolcott of Colorado. 
The convention was enthusiastic for the free coinage of sil- 
ver at the ratio of 16to 1. The Democratic members, who, 
of course, greatly predominated, insisted that no party 
lines should be drawn and that party questions should not 
be introduced ; but there were many who wanted to carry 
the convention for a particular candidate for the Presi- 
dency and to unite Populists, Republicans and Demo- 
crats in support of tbat ticket. It was made appar- 
ent, however, that the cooler heads among the 
Democrats are not yet ready to break with their party. 
They profess to believe that they can carry the National 
Democratic Convention next year for free silver, and thus 
obtain what they want without going outside of purty 
lines, We are not sorry to see this silver question made 
particularly prominent this year. There will be plenty of 
time to educate the peopie in sound principles betore the 
presidential conventions aie held ; and we have little doubt 
that in the meantime the enthusiasm for silver will grad- 
ually cool off. ‘he world will be indebted to one of the 
speakers, ex-Governor Priuce, for having shown the true 
basis upon which the ratio of 16 to 1 is estabsished. He 
said ; 

~ When the Fashioner of this universe made it he put in the 

fastness of the mountains silver and gold in the proportion of 
sixteen tons of silver to one of gold, that they should become the 
blood of our commercial life. Shall we set ourselves up as know- 
ing better than the God who made us * What Giod has joined to- 
gether let no man put asunder.” 
If this be so, then one great question has been settled by 
the Memphis Convention; but the difficulty will be in 
proving that the Lord has made silver aud gold in just 
these proportions. 

It isa startling report, and one which complicates the 
situation in ‘turkey not a little, that Bulgaria has notified 
the representatives of the Powers in Sofia that she may be 
compelled.to interfere in the Macedonian religious compli- 
cations by seuding troopsinto Macedonia. ‘lhe Bulgarians 
remember the atrocities which they themselves suffered 
from the Turks, and their sympathy with the Armenians, 
who suffered under similar persecution, is very deep. 
Macedonia lies between Bulgaria and Greece, and its pop- 
ulation is largely Greek aud Bulgarian religiously; but 
the government is ‘Turkish, and the Christians have suf- 
fered not a little from the oppressions of their Mosiem 
rulers. ‘They resent tbis bitterly ; and the Bulgarian resi- 
dents have felt especially sore of late because the Porte has 
refused to allow seven Bulgarian bishoprics to be filled, 
alter they had become vacant by death. Probably, in the 
end, Macedonia will have to be divided between Bulgaria 
and Greece, and the sooner this is done the better. Pre- 
mier Svoiloff’s administration is in warm sympathy with 
national aspirations; and it would not be surprising if he 
has taken advantage of the troubles in Turkey and of the 
pressure of the European powers to give warniog of a pos- 
sible mtervention in Macedonia. 


-.--The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, sitting 
in Richmond, Va., has overthrown the injunction which 
Judge Golf issued in the South Carolina case, leaving the 
officers of that State free to go on with the election of 
delegates to the proposed constitutional convention. The 
ground on which the injunction was overthrown was not 
that Judge Goff did not have jurisdiction to sit as a court 
of equity, but that it had not been shown that the 
rights of any particular person or even class of persons had 
been violated ; in other words, the case is not one requiring 
the active interference of a United States court in the af- 
fairs of the State. This decision, it is declared, follows 
the precedents which the United States Supreme Court has 
itself set up, and it leaves the conspirators of South Caro- 
lina, tor such avowedly they are, free to carry out their 
purpose to disfranchise the great body of Negro voters. 
Governor Evans and Senator ‘lillman and their followers 
are, of course, jubilant; the Negroes are discouraged, and 
the prospect is good for the adoption of the * Mississippi 
plan.” 


.... The Sultan having decided that the time has come 
to yield a little, has announced his acceptance of a plan of 
reforms in substance, with the request that it be enforced 
only for three years. This is what might naturally be ex- 
pected. The Turksare perfect masters in the art of wait- 
img until they are forced to act, and this has been perfectly 
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understood by the Powers. The only question has been 
whether the three Powers are really in accord, and would 
exert the pressure needed. It appears that they are, at 
least for the time being. The next thing will be the selec- 
tion of a High Commissioner and of a Commission. That 
will take considerable time. Still more will be required 
for the definite arrangement of the reforms, and large op- 
portunities for intervening influences are in easy sight. 
Meanwhile unsettling reports continue to come from the 
Eastern border, and the distress among the peasants con- 
tinues. 


....The program of the Anti-Semitic Party, which has 
just held its first Congress in Germany, is about such a 
program as might be got up in this country as a statement 
of the caste applied to the Negroes. In the first place a 
Jew is defined as any person in whose family during the 
last three generations there has been one person of Jewish 
blood. All such persons are to be excluded from the legal, 
medical and educational professions, from the army and 
the press, and from all public schools. The same exclusion 
it is proposed to apply to all Germans who marry Jewesses. 
They are not to be suffered to acquire landed property nor 
to carry on business under German names. It is a charm- 
ing piece of antiquated politics, such as we might have had 
in this country before the enfranchisement of the Negroes. 


....One man last week, and another some three weeks 
ago, committed suicide here in New York, and left behind 
on record the statement that they were encouraged to the 
act by Colonel Ingersoll’s published defense of self murder. 
‘Tbe last one wrote a note in which he said: 

** Being unable to bear life’s miseries any longer I have deter- 
mined to end my life, and to take my dearly beloved companion 
with me. Colonel Ingersoll is right in his views and lectures, 
and is, in my opinion, the most sensible man of the century.” 
Then he shot his wife and next himself. Why not, if there 
is no future life and no God? Justus Schwab was im- 
prisoned for inciting people to kill others. To encourage 
them to kill themselves is hardly a less crime against the 
State. 


...» We look with horror on the pictures left us by As- 
syrian and Egyptian conquerors of prisoners’ hands and 
feet cut off, their bodies impaled, and their heads nailed up 
against the city walls, forgetful that just such things may 
happen nowadays within a few hundred miles of the 
world’s great capitals. A telegram from Tangier reported 
the other day that four loads of human heads were being 
brought to Fez, to show theSultan that people were really 
punished for the last revolt. The telegram in the London 
Times says that the “ heads were in bad condition when 
they reached Rabat, and were re-salted at that place, the 
work being done by Jews under compulsion of the Govern- 
ment.” It was pictured deeds no worse than this which 
led Gutsmid to declare that the old Assyrians were the 
schreklichste of all nations. 


....We commented last week upon a law just passed by 
the Florida Cracker Legislature, forbidding Negroes and 
whites to be students together in any school in the State, 
public or private. Such a law in Georgia would interfere 
with the theological class at Mercer University, which is 
a Southern white Baptist institution at Macon, to which, 
as we are credibly informed, Negro pastors have lately 
been admitted. This really appears to be a new departure ; 
that is, if they are allowed to attend the lectures and reci- 
tations at the same time with the white students, 


....We fear the public generally does not know much 
about St. Stephen’s College at Annandale, in this State ; 
and yet it is doing a large workin—honorary degrees. It 
graduated this year just four students with the degree of 
B.A., inthe presence of Bishop Potter, Stephen P. Nash, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, C. F. Hoffman, D.D., ex-Governor 
Flower, and other distinguished trustees, who in the lack 
of graduates, made one man a D.C.L., two others D.D., 
another LL.D. and two more L.H.D. All but one of these 
are clergymen. , 


....We regret that in Prof. Courtenay De Kalb's article 
in our Railroad number, on “South American Railroad 
Working in 1894,”” two or three serious errors occurred. 
The arrears of unpaid interest on Government grants to 
railroads in the Argentine Republic amount to %9,162,738 
instead of $1,162,738, and they are being paid at the rate of 
$1,000,000 instead of $2,000,000 a year. The Paulista Rail- 
way in Brazil is paying interest on a bond issue of $13,750,- 
000 for the purchase of the Rio Claro Sao Paulo, instead of 
$13,750, 


....We have received a piteous appeal from four pastors 
of Kingfisher, Okla., for aid to starving settlers in western 
Oklahoma. These settlers are hardy, honest people, who 
are enduring great hardships to hold their claims, and 
whose gardens and fields are blasted by drought. Let help 
be sent to, or inquiries be made of, any one of the four 
following men, the Rev. John C. Calnon, Congregational 
pastor; the Rev. John F. Palmer, Methodist ; the Rev. J. 
C. Sefton, Presbyterian, or the Rev. Job Ingram, Baptist. 


....It is asad affair which has cast a gloom over the 
Princeton commencement. The two freshmen shot, of 
whom one was killed, bya Negro, seem to have been 
reputable young men; but they would not have suffered 
had they been content to attend to their duties and avoid 
a fight with any one that dared them. It is of no use to 
put the fault all on one side. 


....The English will be delighted when the Afghan 
prince, Nasrulla Khan, is safely out of the country. His 
last freak was to refuse to leave his bed in the morning 
when he engaged to visit the thread works at Paisley and 
the shipping works on the Clyde. The guests cameand he 
kept them waiting two hours. He had done the same before 
at Liverpool. 


....Whether he shall be called Primus or Primate is an 
interesting — and, we suppose, important, tho we 
do not see what needa Protestant Episcopal Church has 
for a Pope or Patriarch under either designation. The 
name is now under discussion, and we suppose it is settled 
that the thing is to come. 
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THE Statistical Secretary, the Rev. W. S. Hinman, of 
Columbia, Penn., reported a summary of the total results 
of Christian activity, as indicated by numbers, during the 
two years since the former convention : Students in course 
of preparation for the ministry, 324: catechumens, 33,414 - 
gains to membership, 38,966; infant baptisms, 21,548, 
There are 1,425 Sunday-schools, with 22,350 officers and 
teachers, and 178,201 scholars. The value of Church prop- 
erty is $10,377,387.33, the indebtedness on which amounts to 
$1,136,920.72. The congregations have raised during the 
biennium for local expenses, $1,228,229.36, and for benevo- 
lence $321,953.77—the total contributions being $1,550,- 
183.13. A comparison with the previous biennium shows 
an increase of 115 churches, 3,329 catechumens, 2,669 infant 
baptisms, 20,259 communicants—a gain of 13 per cent.—131 
Sunday-schools, 1,207 officers and teachers, and 10,246 
scholars. In the amount raised for local expenses there 
was a decrease of $238,004.59, while the contributions for 
benevolence show an increase of $132,130.84, a striking tes- 
timony to the quality of the work done by Lutheran pastors 
and the growing liberality of the Lutheran people. This 
increase in benevolence occurred during the two years of 
the greatest financial depression in the history of our 
country ; and it does not include the contributions of every 
description—which were on a very large scale—to the Ne- 
braska sufferers last winter, the Lutherans having been 
conspicuous for the extent of the relief administered 
through their agent. 

Humanitarian institutions received a large measure of 
attention. The Orphan Home, at Sayville, Penn., has 
under its care 181 children. The age of admission ranges 
from 6 to 12 years. At 16 they are discharged from the 
Home, either to places or trades secured for them, or to the 
care of their friends. The churches contributed $10,461 to 
the support of the Home the past year, which isabout $1,000 
less than the previous year. This falling off, in contrast 
with the increase in other charities, is partially explained 
by the false impression abroad that the need was not so 
great as formerly. ‘The Home depends almost entirely upon 
current contributions. It is a splendidly managed insti- 
tution. It has furnished a number of candidates for the 
ministry. 

The Deaconess Work has reached a firm basis. Six sisters, 
four of them educated at the Mother House in Kaisers- 
werth, and two prepared in this country, are ready to en- 
ter upon the work of establishiug a training school, which 
is designed to qualify women for that service in the Church 
to which they are peculiarly adapted, just as theological 
seminaries prepare young men for the special duties of the 
ministry of the Word. The ministers and congregations 
of Baltimore have offered to provide for three years a suit- 
able and ample building to serve the purposes of a Mother 
House, which offer has been accepted. There will be ac- 
commodations for at least twelve sisters, with provisions 
for hospital work and private nursing. The expense of 
conducting the institution for the present is estimated at 
$6,000 annually. ‘The churches are usked to seek out young 
women amopg their members who possess the yifts and 
realize a call to the diaconate, and also to study the needs 
of their local work, so as to ascertain in what way the 
services of a Christian woman may be made effective in 
advancing the usefulness of the Church. Suitable candi- 
dates will be received at the training school free of charge 
for board and tuition. In harmony with the general spirit 
of Lutheran unity which prevailed, co-operation was urged 
with the Mary Drexel Home, in Philadelphia, which is 
under the auspices of the General Council. Dr. G. A. Wen- 
ner, of New York, is President of the Board of Directors. 

The National Lutheran Home for the Aged is also yet in 
its infancy. Mrs. A. V. Hamma is President of the Lady 
Board of Managers. An apportionment of $10,000 among 
the churches was requested ; but the General Synod would 
not agree to this until the Board of ‘Trustees shall have so 
modified the constitution as to bring it into line with the 
other boards and secured the transfer of the title in trust 
for the use and benefit of the General Synod. ‘The Church 
Extension Board reported the sum total of receipts as 
$100,291.39, including balance of $10,636.70 on hand from 
the last biennium, Of tbis amount the Sunday-schools 
contributed $23,000, the W. H. and IF. M. Society 34,463.13. 
Aid was given to 127 congregations, 41 receiving loans and 
86 donations, the total amount disbursed being $80,741.54. 
Twenty-one churches have in full or in part returned their 
loans, while 202 are indebted to the Board to the amount of 
$206,585.58. ‘wo farms, valued at $8,000, have been do- 
nated, and the Board owns 311 lots for Church buildings 
lying in various States. Its total net assets amount to 
$238,396.36. 

Altho a benevolent Board, its members consider self-help 
the best help, and instead of granting appropriations 1 
every case to the amount requested, one of the secretaries 
is sent on the ground to raise money, when in many in- 
stances more money is raised on the spot than was asked of 
the Board, and in consequence no appropriation is neces- 
sary. Notice was given that a Book of Church Plans is 
about to be published by Mr. J. A. Dempwolf, of York, 
Penn., a member of the Board and a prominent architect. 
All churches seeking aid in the erection of church build- 
ings will be urged to make use of these plans. They will 
be furnished at cost, and will give better churches aud more 
pleasing architecture. The Kev. J. N. Leuker, D.D., who 
for eight years was the Western Secretary of the board, has 
resigned, and the Rev. H. L. Yarger, of Braddock, PenD., 
has been elected Field Secretary to take his place. The old 
Board was re-elected. The Rev. H. H. Weber, of York, 
Penn., is the General Secretary. 

The treasurer of the Pastors’ Fund, the Rev. Dr. Albert 
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of Germantown, Penn., reported the receipt of $14,501.41, 

and assistance rendered to 24 indigent ministers 
and 24 widows of ministers. Here, too, there was 
an increase ia contributions amounting to $1,130.60. This 
report excited unusual interest and applause ; and the work 
was strongly commended to the laymen in a speech by 
Mayor Scbierev, who urged them to provide in their testa- 
ments, or better, while yet living, substantial assistance 
for those who have worked in their highest behalf without 
sufficient remuneration. He hoped that the next report 
would show a gain of fifty per cent. on that now made. 

One of the spiciest debates of the session was elicited by 
the report of the Board of Supplies, read by Dr. Bauslin, 
of Canton, O. It showed that the Lutheran had nothing 
like the army of unemployed preachers to be found in some 
other Churches. But its witty criticisms of reprehensible 
methods practiced by a few congregations and by some 
ministers caused both amusement and humiliation. Hir- 
ing by the year was strongly deprecated and the ill- 
treatment to which some pastors, especially those 
advanced in years, are ‘subjected was severely condemned. 
There are 55 vacant pastorates embracing 101 churches, 
and 45 available preachers unemployed. The number of 
vacant churches is fifty per cent. less than four years ago. 
The unemployed preachers are four per cent. of the num- 
ber enrolled ; the churches unsupplied are six per cent. of 
the whole. The objections to the publication of the com- 
plete report as being a disgraceful exposure did not pre- 
vail, and it will doubtless form the most interesting part 
of the printed minutes. The Board was instructed to con- 
sider the question of a change of polity with reference to 
the reckless dissolution of the pastoral relation. At pres- 
ent there is no restriction on either pastor or congregation. 

Reports from the committees charged with the prepara- 
tion of a new Hymnal and with the revision of tunes, oc- 
cupied considerable time. One hundred and seventy new 
hymns have been inserted, and about the same number of 
old ones has been omitted. The Committee on Hymns was 
unanimous on every point. Its selections were generally 
indorsed as of a high order, yet regarding some of them 
the Synod was even more conservative, the opposition to 
the popular doggeral and jingle being mest pronounced. 
The committee claimed that the best hymn omitted was 
inferior to the poorest new one inserted. The Synod 
showed its appreciation of the work offered and of the 
competence of the committee by its instructions to have 
the work completed and published without further refer- 
ence tothe body. The Rev. Dr. Parson, of Washington, is 
chairman of the committee. ‘ 

The members of the Synod took a day off and accepted 
the tender of a train provided by the Lutherans of Ha- 
gerstown, which bore them over the picturesque and unsur- 
passed scenery of the Blue Ridge by way of Pen Mar to 
Gettysburg, which place has for Lutherans a peculiar in- 
terest in the educational institutions located there. These 
were visited first by the large crowd of excursionists, many 
of whom were greatly surprised at the group of magnifi- 
cent buildings which have been provided for the Theolog- 
ical Seminary and Pennsylvania College. Very extensive 
improvements have been made in the last six years in both 
institutions. The battle-field had also its attractions, not a 
few of the visitors having seen for the first time the collec- 
tion of noble monuments which adorn those historic sites. 

The aggregate sales of the Publication Society were 
given at $74,839.12 for the previous year, $70,029.63 for the 
last year. Total periodicals ordered for May 1895, 272,250. 
The reserve fund amounts to $40,350.70, and the total assets 
are $108,342.24. A recommendation to establish a printing 
house excited considerable discussion; and it was the 
general sentiment that the Board ought to move cautious- 
ly in such an enterprise, and no immediate action is likely 
to follow. ‘he publishing house is located at 42 N. Ninth 
Street, Philadelphia, and H. 8S. Boner, Esq , is superintend- 
ent. 

The Board of Education, which has under its immediate 
care Carthage College, Ill., and Midland College, Atchison, 
Kan., was authorized to elect a professor of systematic 
theology, who is to be located at Midland; and the amount 
necessary for his maintenance for two years was rai-ed on 
the spot from individuals in the Synod. 

Fraternal delegates from both the Reformed Churches 
brought greetings which elicited a happy response from 
President Baugher. It was prop>sed that hereafter this 
exchange of salutations with non Lutheran bodies should 
be by correspondence or telegraph, and not in person; but 
this was voted down after a delegate had pointedly ob- 
served: ‘‘How many of us would ever have gotten our 
wives by letter 2”? Fraternal delegates were appointed to 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, to that 
of the U. P. Church, to both Reformed Churches and the 
United Brethren. 

After this it was moved that overtures be made to the 
General Council of the Lutheran Church in behalf of the es- 
tablishment of fraternal relations. The hope and belief were 
expressed that such action would be heartily reciprocated. 
The President drew from his pocket a personal telegram 
from one of the most eminent divines of the Council, which 
closed with the words, ‘‘God bless the General Synod!” 
The motion prevailed, but a single member voting against 
it, and he explained his negative as due, not to opposition 
to the movement, but to his conviction that the initiative 
should properly come from the other body. This action 
shows the spirit which dominated the convention. It was 
followed by various other actions which emphasized its 
significance. A theological professor, who has been re- 
garded as holding extreme Lutheran views, offered the fol- 
lowing: 

“ WHEREAS, A fear is expressed by some that the basis of the 
General Synod may be changed by enlargement so as to include 
other symbolical books besides the Augustana; and 

‘WHEREAS, A conviction is held that an effort is in progress to 
reduce to a.lower standard, in thought and spirit, the present 
form of acceptance of the Augsburg Confession by the General 
Synod ; therefore, 

* Resolved, That, in order to remove all fear and misapprehen- 
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sion, this convention of the General Synod‘ hereby [expresses its 
entire satisfaction with the present form of doctrinal basis and 
confessional subscription which is the Word of God, the infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice, and the unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession as throughout in perfect consistence with it—nothing 
more, nothing less.” 

The resolution was at once strongly indorsed by another 
theological professor, whose recent writings have been 
construed by some as representing a less positive position, 
and was then adopted unanimously. This result is gener- 
ally viewed as putting an end to certain contentions which 
have somewhat disturbed the Church for several years. 
It leaves nothing to contend about. A more unqualified 
and unambiguous confessional subscription is hardly pos- 
sible, and all are satisfied with it. The Catechism, which 
had provoked a long controversy, was adopted an hour 
later also by a unanimous vote ; and the Order of Worship, 
the Common Service, which had for some years been the 
object of bitter opposition, was daily used by the Synod, 
and elicited only words of praise. 

The Rev. Dr. Hamma made the report from the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation with other Lutheran bodies. It 
held a meeting with a similar committee from the General 
Council, and an understanding was reached in respect to 
Home Missions, Foreign Missions and the conduct of the 
religious press. It provides that where one body has occu- 
pied a field and is measurably meeting its demands, the 
other body shall not intrude, It rejoices over the friendly 
relations already existing in the foreign field and encour- 
ages the further promotion of them, and it deprecates the 
spirit of controversy which has so largely characterized 
the Lutheran press, and desires that it shall henceforth be 
animated by aspirit that seeks peace and unity among 

Lutherans. This report also was adopted without dissent. 
If the action of the Council is equally favorable a new de- 
parture bas been reached in the Lutheran Church. 

The convention closed on Thursday night at twelve 
o’clock, Never was a body of men better satisfied with 
the result of their deliberations. Never was there a more 
harmonious convention. From the first hour to the last 
there was not, in the regular proceedings, a ripple of un- 
pleasantness, or a word of unkindness. The weather was 
perfect, the cordiality of the entertainment was beyond 
praise, and the Spirit of Christ appeared to be over and in 
the body, animating all hearts and controlling all utter- 
ances. A local daily, edited bya Presbyterian, had a leader 
which said: 

“One who has followed with any degree of closeness or scru- 
tiny the daily business proceedings, cannot but be impressed 
with the ability, earnestness and sincerity of the delegates, cler- 
gymen and laymen, shown in the bright, brief speeches, the per- 
tinent replies, the strict observance of parliamentary rules, the 
firmness of the Chair, his unerring judgment and quick percep- 
tion, and the evenness and regularity of the machinery from 
opening to final prayer. The work is that of men of brains and 
substantial parts.” 

The next Convention will be held on Wednesday after 
Whitsunday, June 9th, 1897, ia the First Lutheran Church 
of Mansfield, O., the Rev. H. L. Wiles, D.D., pastor. 
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THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


SECOND WEEK. 


BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT, 





THE Committee on Overtures, Dr. Milliken, of Philadel- 
phia, chairman, proved to be an exceptionally judicious 
body, and sat down squarely on the annual crop of reform- 
ers. Synod sustained all their recommendations. For this 
year at least the Church will be able to give its mind en- 
tirely to serious work instead of experimenting with its 
anatomy. 

The Committee on the Professorate was not quite so 
fortunate. It also did its best to discourage the usual de- 
mand for dispensations from necessary studies by persons 
who think they get extraordinary calls to be ministers of 
the Gospel, and imagine zeal to be a substitute for knowl- 
edge. Asarule the ministry stood by the committee; but 
the elders beat them. The Professorial Certificate from 
Union Seminary. was recognized as heretofore. To the 
surprise of many this able committee put its foot in by 
presenting a nicely cut and dried plan to run the Arcot 
Theological Seminary in India, for which a Professor of 
Theology was to be elected. No one doubts the good inten- 
tion of the committee; but there could be no question as 
to its unconstitutionality. The project came to grief by 
the election of Dr. Jared W. Scudder for the vacant Pro- 
fessorship. 

The report on the State of Religion brought out nothing 
noteworthy. The Church has fairly held its own during 
the year, with an increase of 2,500 members. While the 
contributions for congregational purposes showed a con- 
siderable decrease, the benevolent were not materially 
diminished. 

The smallness of the contribution to the Disabled Min- 
isters’ Fund, unly about #3,400, affected the conscience of 
the Synod so, that new agencies were created to look after 
thisinterest. That this state of conviction may seize on 
the membership of the Church also is to be desired. At 
present only ministers and widows who are reduced to ex- 
tremities can consent to accept aid which is apparently 
given grudgingly. 

The Board of Domestic Missions promises to be true to 
its name hereafter, to the extent of sending a missionary 
to the Cheyenne and Arapahoe tribes of Indians. This is 
at the instance of the good women who aresteadily becom- 
ing a more valuable aid in practical religious work. 
Hitherto the work of this Board has been almost exclu- 
sively that of a financial agent between the stronger and 
weaker churches to enable the latter to pay the salary of 
their pastors. In the exercise of this service there is in 
churches of the Presbyterial order a constant danger of 
friction, since no ecclesiastical rights can be properly ex- 
ercised by such agencies. From one classis came a com- 
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plaint of infringement on its rights by the Board, but it 


was not entertained by Synod. Even a motion that the 
rules of this Board be revised so as to harmonize with the 
Constitution was voted down. If such experiences lead 
churches to self-help and independence, and classes and 
presbyteries to do their own proper work without outside 
help, such clashes need not be regretted. 

Foreign missions called forth the most earnest interest, 
as is usual. The receipts for the year as compared with 
those of the year before fell short nearly 5,000, and the 
debt has accumulated during a number of years until it 
has reached the sum of $46,000. The force now in the field 
is quite insufficient, while the work is in every sense pros- 
perous and promising. Efforts will be made at once to 
wipe out the debt, and set the missions again on a solid 
basis. The Church should raise $200,000 for this purpose. 
and the indications are that it will bedone. It is a critical 
year ; and when the churches face a crisis, they have never 
yet failed to do their duty. The presence of missionaries 
from all our missions and their stirring addresses to the 
very large audience on Foreign Mission Day put new heart 
into the Church for this its most important and best loved 
work. 

The report on necrology fitly noticed the death of eleven 
ministers. Of these no less than six reached the age of 
eighty yearsand over. The average age was seventy-four 
years. 

A movement was started toward abolishing annual ses- 
sions of the General Synod. A committee, of which Pres. 
Austin Scott is chairman, will report on the matter next 
year. Much can be said in favor of a change, tho the argu- 
ments are not all on one side. 

It was a Synod of few words and prompt action. It ad- 
journed by Wednesday noon, well satisfied with itself and 
with Grand Rapids, which is an almost ideal place of 
meeting for the General Synod of the Reformed Church. 


“ LEAGUE OF CATHOLIC UNITY.” 


THE League of Catholic Unity embraces representatives 
of many denominations—Congregational, Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Episcopalian and German 
Reformed. The following is the ‘‘ result of several years’ 
study and conference ”’: 





In view of the acknowledged evils of a divided Christendom, 
and in view also of the growing desire for Church Unity, we, 
whose names are subscribed, devoutly seeking the Divine guid- 
ance and blessing, hereby associate ourselves as a League for the 
promotion of Catholic Unity. 

Without detaching ourselves from the Christian bodies to 
which we severally belong, or intending to compromise our rela- 
tions thereto, or seeking to interfere with other efforts for Chris- 
tian Unity, we accept, as worthy of the most thoughtful con- 
sideration, the four principles of Church Unity proposed by the 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church at Chicago in 1886, 
and amended by the Lambeth Conference of 1888, as follows : 

“IT. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as 
‘containing all things necessory to salvation,’ and as beipg the 
rule and ultimate standard of faith 


“II. The Apostles’ Creed, as the Baptismal Symbol, and the 
Nicene Creed, as the sufficient Statement of the Christian 
fa 


th. 
“TI. The two Sacraments ordained by Christ Himself: Bap- 
tism and the Supper of the Lord, ministered with unfailing use 
of Christu’s words of institution, and of the elements ordained by 


ty, The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods 
of its administration to the varying needs of the nations and 
peoples called of God into the Unity of His Church.” 

We believe that upon the basis of these four principles as arti- 
cles of agreement the unification of the Christian denominations 
of this country may proceed, cautiously and steadily, without 
any alteration of their existing standards of doctrine, polity and 
worship, which might not reasonably be made in a spirit of 
brotherly love and harmony, for the sake of unity and for the 
furtherance of all the great ends of the Church of Christ on 
earth. This will appear the more closely each of these articles 
is examined. 

The Holy Scriptures are already our accepted rule of faith, 
howsoever we may differ among ourselves concerning the mode of 
their inspiration and interpretation. 

The Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, being in accordance with the 
Holy Scriptures, do already sufficiently express the Catholic doc - 
trine, without precluding the more particular Confessions to 
which we are severally attached; such as the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, the Heideiberg Catechism, the Thirty-nine Artichs, the 
Westminster Confession, and other symbols or formularies not 
inconsistent with these two Catholic Creeds. 

The Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper as insti- 
tuted by Christ himself, and administered with his own appoint- 
ed words and elements, are already recognized among us as the 
badges and media of Church membership and communion; altho 
we do not yet agree as to particular modes of their administra- 
tion or special qualifications for their reception, or even theories 
of their efficacy. 

The Historic Episcopate in various forms already prevatis 
extensively throughout the Christian world ; and, as connected 
with the Scriptures, the Creeds and the Sacraments, it might 
become a bond of organic unity among the Christian denomina- 
tions by completing their Congregational, Presbyterial or Epis - 
copal systems, and at length re-combining them normally in one 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

In order to promote Catholic unity, we recommend, as pro- 
posed by the Lambert Conference, that these articles be carefully 
studied in connection with “the authoritative standards of doc- 
trine, worship and government adopted by the different bodies 
of Christians into which the English-speaking races are divided ”; 
and, to this énd, we reverently and lovingly invoke the counte- 
nance and aid of the Bishopsof the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and of all other.Catholic Bishops and Christian Ministers of 
every order and name. 

May our united prayers be so. blended with the prevalent inter- 
cession of our ascended Lord that we shall all become one in 
him, for the glory of his Eternal Father, for the good of his 
Church, and for the redemption of the world. 

[Congregational.]} Episcopal.) {Presbyterial.} 

E. Benj, Andrews, Edward Abbott, Thomas G. Apple, 
David N. Beach, William P. DuBose, Charles A. Briggs, 
G. D. Boardman, W.R. Huntington, Edward B. Coe, 

A. H. Bradford, W.C. Langdon, Chas. Cuthbert Hall, 
Samuel E. Herrick, R. H. McKim, C. 8. Harrower, 
Edward C. Moore, H. Y. Satterlee, J. B. Remensnyder, 
Philip 8. Moxom. George W. Smith. Charles W. Shieids. 


The Secretary is William Chauncy Langdon, D.D., of 
Providence, R. I. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THe West Presbyterian Church of this city having 
failed in securing Dr. Moxom, bas called the Rev. Anthony 
H. Evans, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Lockport, N. Y. Mr. Evans is thirty-three years old, grad- 
uated from Hamilton College in 1882, studied abroad sev- 
eral years, was assistant professor of Greek at Hamilton, 
and then studied two years at Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary. 


....It is announced that the annual conferences of the 
Evangelical Association, with only four yet to be heard 
from, have voted in favor of an extension of the time limit 
of the itinerancy from three to four years. The votes, so 
far as heard from, are 585 in favor of the extension and 140 
against it. This insures the making of the change at the 
next General Conference, which will also consider a plan 
for lay representation. 


....The First Congregational Church, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., celebrated its 200th anniversary June 13th. Among 
those who took part in the exercises were President Tim- 
othy Dwight, Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, Senator J. R. Hawley, 
Judge Morris B..Beardsley and the pastor, Dr. Charles Ray 
Palmer. In memory of the dangerous times when the 
Church was founded,armed sentinels, in Colonial uniforms, 
stood guard at the door, and patroled the street. 


.... The nineteenth annual meeting of the British Wom- 
an’s Temperance Association opened in theCity Temple, 
London, England, June 17th. The principal feature of the 
morning session was the annual address of the President, 
Lady Henry Somerset. After welcoming the large repre- 
sentation from the United States, Canada and the Conti- 
nent, Lady Somerset devoted her attention to various 
methods of municipal and social reform owing their origin 
to women. 


....The National Bible Conference of Evangelists and 
Bible Teachers was held last week at Old Point Comfort, 
Va. ‘The Rev. Geo. C. Needham presided, and among 
those present and participating were the Rev. H. M. 
Wharton, of Baltimore ; Dr. Erdman, of Germantown : the 
Rev. A. C. Dixon; the Rev. John McCarthy, of the China 
Inland Mission ; Dr. L. W. Munhall and others. Among 
the topics considered were ‘‘The Second Coming of 
Christ,” ‘‘ The Personality of the Holy Spirit,” ‘The In- 
dwelling of the Spirit,” ‘The Church of God.” 


...-Alonzo A. Miner, D.D., the venerable pastor of the 
well-known Second Universalist Church, Boston, Mass., 
died suddenly June 14th. Altho he was in his eighty-first 
year he had been in excellent health, and the day before 
had attended the commencement exercises at the Dean 
Academy in Franklin. Dr. Miner was one of the leaders in 
the Universalist Church, widely known and beloved by all 
the denomination. He was also prominent in many lines 
of public interest; an earnest temperance worker, at one 
time allowing his name to be used as candidate for Gov- 
ernor of the Prohibition Party. He was also deeply inter- 
ested in education and one of those to whom Tufts College 
owes its existence und success. 


....One of the Venezuelan monks, to whom reference 
was made in these columns a few weeks since as having 
left the Roman Catholic Church, has come to this city, 
driven away by the bitter persecution which he underwent. 
His associate yielded to the very strong influences brought 
to bear and returned to the Roman Catholic Church. 
Father Pego, now known as Sgr. Ferrando, had been for 
many years doubtful as to the correctness of the Roman 
Catholic dectrines and worship, and went to South 
America from Spain for the purpose of aggressive Chris- 
tian work ; but he found that the same difficulties followed 
him, and on meeting with Mr. Norwood, of the American 
Bible Society, he decided to withdrawentirely. He is now 
studying Protestant Christianity. 


----Ata recent meeting of the Bay Conference of Con- 
gregational ministers and churches in San Francisco, J. 
C. Holbrook, D D., a corporate member of the American 
Board, presented a paper on the financial situation of the 
Board. This resulted in an overture, which was unani- 
mously adopted, tothe National Council, urging that aday 
be designated when all the Congregational churches 
should be requested to make a contribution to relieve the 
Board from its debt. An average gift of twenty-five cents 
per member of each church would accomplish this or, in 
case it was considered best to extend the movement to 
embrace the Congregational Home Missionary Society and 
the American Missionary Association also, an average 
contribution of seventy-five cnts per meember would 
suffice. 


....For some time there have been rumors that charges 
of heresy would be preferred against Professor Drummond 
based on his book, ‘The Ascent of Man.” They took shape 
at the recent Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland in 
the form of a number of overtures from the Highlands, 
asking that the professor be brought before the Church on 
trial for heresy. As Professor Drummond was sick, an ef- 
fort was made to postpone the matter; but this was de- 
feated. There was considerable discussion, led by-Principal 
Raipy and Dr. Stalker, in defense of the professor. While 
not indorsipg all his opinions, especially bis interpretation 
of the first chapter of Genesis, they took the ground that 
the general effect of his writings and teachings was in 
favor of a high Christian life, and that when a man was 
put inascientific chair he must be allowed to carry out bis 
investigations in hisown way. As to the chapter in Gene- 
sis, Dr. Stalker said that no one reads it literally. There 
were various motions to commit tothe Glasgow Presbytery 
and a commission, all of which were defeated, the last bya 
vote of 274 to 151. It is fourteen years since Prof. Robert- 


son Smith was dismissed from the Free Church College at 
Aberdeen. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Missions. 
ARABIA OPENING. 
CONTROVERSY IN EGYPT. 
The Hopeful Outlook in India. 


UNEXPLORED UPPER BURMA. 





Missionaries Protected in Peking. 


GOSPEL ALLIANCE IN JAPAN. 


Mexicans THINKING FoR THEMSELVES. 


Correspondence of THE INDEPENDENT, 


The Rev. 8. M. ZwemeER, Busrah, Arabia, 
The Rev. W. 8. NELSON, Tripoli, Syria, 
ANDREW Watson, D.D., Cairo, Egypt, 
The Rev. J. E. Scorr, Muttra, India, 
The Rev. OLA HANSON, Nanya Seik, Burma, 
The Rev. C. R. Hacer, M.D., Macao, China, 
Prof. Isaac T. HEADLAND, Peking, China, 
The Rev. J. BEATTIE THOMPSON, Shansi, China, 
The Rev. D. W. LEARNED, Kioto, Japan, 
W. D. Powe tt, D.D., Toluca, Mexico. 


WE are unaccustomed to really new fields in mission 
enterprise. In one sense Arabia and Upper Burma are not 
absolutely new,yet in another theyare such. We are glad 
to welcome both to our mission columns. That the Mos- 
lem world is waking up ‘has long been known; seldom, 
however, bas it had so sharp a reminder of a new era as is 
indicated in our letter from Egypt. That missionaries as 
a rule are optimists rather than pessimists is made ap- 
parent in the word that comes from India and Japan. We 
do not believein painting things too brightly, yet we are 
convinced that brightness predominates in China also, not- 
withstanding the plague and war. 


ARABIA. 





A NEWCOMER. 


BY THE REV. S. M. ZWEMER, 
Missionary of the Reformed Church in America. 


ARABIA is a new comer in your monthly budget of mis- 
sion news from the world field. It is not because we have 
nothing to write about, but because our ‘‘ work is great and 
large, and we are separated upon the wall one far from an- 
other’’—three hundred, five hundred, a thousand miles! 
The Keith Falconer Mission of the Free Church of Scotland 
at Sheikh Othman, and the three stations of the American 
Mission on the Persian Gulf are the only points of occupa- 
tion in the entire peninsula, and they, being all on the 
coast, only touch the hem of Arabia’s need. And yet we 
have faith that some day, not in the distant future. we will 
advance from these points and, meeting in the Nejd, make 
spider-web tracks all over the interior. The thing has al- 
ready been proved practicable in a small way by experi- 
ment. 

Tbe Keith Falconer Mission, besides holding Sheikh Oth- 
man as heretofore, has during the past year carried on an 
excellent work for Europeans at Steamer Point; no one 
who has even passed Aden on his Indian voyage will doubt 
the importance of the step. The Rev. J. C. Young, M.D., 
writes of their work at Sheikh Othman: ‘ During the year 
ending in March I treated 8.424 patients, many of whom 
came from long distances, and in the single month of De- 
cember last I saw 1,076 patients.’’ All these attend a gos- 
pel address before receiving treatment : and when I was 
last at Aden I much admired the general efficiency and sys- 
tem of a work among sosavage a people as Yemen Bedouin. 

Mr. Lethaby, who is known from his work at Kerak and 
who attempted to cross Arabia with the Scriptures about 
two years ago, now has charge of the Aden Bible Depot, 
and sales for the past year are much in advance of any year 
previous. It is indeed encouraging that the distribution 
and sale of Scriptures wherever it has been attempted in 
Arabia has met with signal success. One has only to read 
the report of the British and Foreign Bible Society for 
many examples. 

Muscat, where Bishop French witnessed a good confes- 
sion, and for which Mackay pleaded so earnestly, was occu- 
pied by the Arabian Mission in 1893. During the past year 
more than 400 portions of the Word of God were sold there, 
and over 200 other books, largely religious. Mr. P. J. 
Zwemer, who is in charge of the station, has also made 
strenuous efforts toward establishing a school, but so far 
with only partial success. At Bahrein our mission has 
been selling books, preaching the Word, and dealing out 
simple remedies in a home dispensary among the pearl 
divers and merchants. However small visible results may 
be, we have won the affection of many of the people; and it 
is worth emphasizing that our assistants, formerly Mos- 
lems and converts in other fields, can labor here and at 
Muscat not only in safety, bnt without special annoyance. 
Moslem fanaticism is not the same everywhere, nor are the 
Arabs as fanatic as some other Moslem races. 

Busrah was the first point occupied by the American 
Mission, and the vantage ground has become doubly dear to 
us because of many a battle won by Mr. Cantine when 
fighting red tape or Turkish authorities for the obvious 
right of selling authorized books in our little shop. No 
one was so much surprised as we ourselves that so weak 
and, in the eyes of men, so foolish a thing could raise such 
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storms of opposition. Continued interference has, how- 
ever, proved a constant advertisement of our wares and 
work. Our colporters sold 839 portions of Scripture in 
and around Busrah last year. Our shop is the only place 
in a town of fifty thousand inhabitants where modern 
Arabic books can beobtained. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the highest Moslem officials patronize a work which 
they officially oppose and that 918 religious and educational 
books were also disposed of. Repeated tours were made in 
all the river country, our colporters meeting those of the 
Church Missionary Society from Bagdad; and so the 
blessing of the Gospel is returning to the land of Abraham 
where it was first promised. 

In Bagdad as well as at Busrah re-enforcements are ex- 
pected, and our dispensary at Busrah will soon be opened 
again. Altho all missions to Moslems have discouraging 
features and patience-trying obstacles to face, yet looking 
over the field at the beginning of the year we have every 
reason for encouragement ; but all the more for appeal. 
In Bethlehem, where Christ was born, the muezzin calls 
Mobammed’s name five times daily ; no Christian has yet 
proclaimed Christ’s at Mecca. Father, the hour is come, 
glorify thy Son. Pray for the evangelization of Arabia, 

Busrah, 


SYRIA. 
A SUMMARY PROCEEDING, 


BY THE REV, W. 8S. NELSON, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 








IT was late in the afternoon when I was taking some rest 
aftera busy day. The servant announced the arrival of a 
young man from adistant town. I went at once to see him, 
supposing him to be on his way to a neighboring city to 
purchase goods. After the ordinary salutation I was 
amuzed to learn that he came to bring me the following 
information. 

Two days previously the native helper in his town was 
summoned to appear before the chief magistrate. The 
helper is a man who has been in his present position fora 
number of years and is esteemed and respected by a large 
circle of friends of all religious beliefs. The official merely 
asked where he was born and where he now resides, and 
then ordered him to prison. After a very short time this 
official asked whether any one had tried to communicate 
with the prisoner, and was told that altho the confinement 
had only lasted for about one-quarter of an hour 
twenty-six persons bad come to see him. These names 
were taken and strict orders given to forbid any further 
intercourse and to intercept any letters or telegrams either 
going orcoming. The next day, twenty-four hours after 
the arrest, the prisoner was banded over to an armed guard 
to be escorted to the seat of government of the Governor- 
General, four days' journey distant. 

No time was to be lost, and so I made all preparations to 
go by another route and, if necessary, reach the place of 
destination before the official party. By making use of a 
beautiful moonlight night, I covered in twelve hours the 
distance usually assigned to two days’ journey, and set in 
motion all possible Consular influences through the 
American, English and German offices, and think the 
officials will be surprised to find the foreigners informed of 
this matter even before the prisoner arrives, altho they 
have madesuch unusual haste and observed such remark- 
able secrecy. ‘T'o the present time absolutely no informa- 
tion has been given, even to the prisoner himself, of the 
ground of his arrest, and the story must now be left incom- 
plete—“ to be continued.” 

Tripoli. 


EGYPT. 


CONTROVERSY WITH MOHAMMEDANS., 





BY ANDREW WATSON, D.D., 
Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church, 


THE work of the Lord continues to widen and deepen in 
the valley of the Nile. The influence of divine truth, as 
taught in about a hundred schools, and read in thousands 
of evangelical books in the homes of the people, and 
preached in nearly a hundred centers every Lord’s Day, and 
often during the week, is being more and more felt and 
seen. A large part of the Coptic people is permeated with 
evangelical truth, and nothing but the ties of family or 
business or society prevents them from openly avowing 
secret convictions. 

Many books, also on the Mohammedan controversy, have 
been sold during the past year, not to the nominal Chris- 
tians only, but also to the Mohammedans themselves. Of 
course, the Mohammedan learned men have replied to 
some of these; but their replics have, for the most part, 
consisted of personal attacks on the authors of these Chris- 
tian books, expressions of horror at some of the Christian 
doctrines, and an exposure of supposed inconsistencies and 
contradictions in the Bible. As these were freely circu- 
lated without any opposition from the Department of Press 
Censorship, and in some cases with its permission, we 
thought we might take courage and make a slight attack 
on the foundations of the Mohammedan faith, at least to 
show them that their faith is not invulnerable. A small 
tract was prepared and printed by a private individual, 
and after it was in the market the mission bought up the 
whole edition and sold it from all its depots. The headings 
of the tracts were as follows : 

1. Proofs from the Koran to confirm Christian Scrip- 
tures ; 2, Commands in the Koran to believe the Christian 
Scriptures ; 3, Proofs from the Koran that these Scriptures 
remain Unchanged; 4, The Koran and Mohammed ; 5, The 
Koran and Christ; 6, Contradictions in the Koran; 7, The 
Koran against History ; 8, The Koran against Itself ; 9, Su- 
perstitions and Fables in the Koran; 10, The Koran and 
the Traditions. 

At the end, abrief address to Mohammedans urges them 
toaccept the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
as the inspired word of God, and to believe in Christ as 
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the only Savior from sin. After being put on sale, for 
some days only a small number was sold; but gradually 
the demand became greater, especially when the Moham- 
medan daily papers poured forth their maledictions on 
the head of the author of the tract, and the press that 
printed it, both unknown to them, and the society which 
circulated it. Moslems then eagerly wished to see what 
caused such wrath, and in consequence bought it up rapid- 
ly. The learned Moslems went to the Government, to the 
British representative and to the Khedive, and protested 
against the attack on their book, and wished to have the 
guilty parties punished. The excitement becoming in- 
tense in the city, we withdrew the tract from circulation 
to give the people time to cool down, but not until the edi- 
tion was nearly exhausted. At last I was summoned by 
the head of the Press Bureau, and had an opportunity to 
state the case just as it stood. I took with meacopyof a 
large book published by the Mohammedans, whose 500 
pages are covered with most unfair aod bitter attacks on 
our Scriptures which has been in circulation for several 
years. I pled that the Government in giving license for 
the circulation of such a book, could not now call Chris- 
tians to account for defending themselves and the founda- 
tions of their faith. ‘The censor evidently saw I was right, 
and that was the end of it. The little tract seemed to 
startle the Mohummedans from their slumbers. They had 
not been accustomed to be assailed in that way. Most of 
them never thought of their own vulnerable points. 
Others were amazed at the daring of a Christian dog to 
attack the Koran, and they were immensely annoyed at 
the pressing invitation to Mobammedans to become Chris- 
tians. 

It is very evident, too, that the Moham medans are afraid 
of one another. They have not the slightest idea of reli- 
gious liberty, and cannot allow the least deviation from 
what has been handed down to them by tradition. From 
cases coming under our own observation we know that a 
father would kill his own son, and a man his own brother, 
rather than see them become Christians. There is a recent 
convert from Islam in one of the towns in Egypt who has 
been followed by some of his near relatives who are seeking 
an opportunity to kill him, notwithstanding the presence 
of the British red-coats in the country. A Mohammedan 
once said to one of us: ‘**‘ Weallow no stragglers.’’ Even in 
Egypt a Moslem in becoming a Christian is in constant 
danger. Oh, for the extension of the religion of love and 
liberty ! 

Cairo. 


BURMA. 
UNEXPLORED FIELDS. 


BY THE REV, OLA HANSON, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 











THE part of Upper Burma which lies north of the 25° is 
comparatively little known to the outside world, but is, 
nevertheless, of more than ordinary interest. Travelers 
are gradually getting interested in the beautiful scenery in 
the first and second defiles of the Irrawaddy, but few, if 
any, visit the wild, thinly populated but rich districts 
through which the Mogoung and Nankong Rivers wind 
their way. Following the banks of these rivers about 120 
miles to the northwest of Bhamo, we reach an area proba- 
bly 100 miles in circumference, which by many is supposed 
to contain as much of earth’s hidden treasures as any other 
spot of equal size in the whole world. From time imme- 
morial industrious Chinamen, crafty Burmans and igno- 
rant Kachins have here been digging for jade, rubies, gold, 
amber and other precious stones, and to-day the fortune- 
seekers are more numerous and successful than ever. 
From a scientific point of view this region is full of inter- 
est ; but the missionary sees here a field at once needy and 
promising, and he ought first of all to take possession of 
the land. 

Taking a steamer in Bhamo we reached Myitkyina, eighty 
miles to the north, in nearly three days. The Irrawaddy is 
here more beautiful and wild looking than anywhere else on 
its long way to the Bay of Bengal. The dangerous whirl- 
pools in the first defile, the naked banks with here and there 
asolitary village, the numerous and large islands of sand 
and pebbles, present a scenery at once interesting and im- 
pressive. A strange mixture of Chinese, Burmans, Shans 
and Kachins occupy the plains along here; but no mission 
work has until recently been done among them. The Shan 
mission in Bhamo and Kachin mission in Myitkyina are 
now at work to make Christ known in this part of the 
world. 

From Myitkyina we started on athree days’ march to 
Mogoung, forty-seven miles to the west. The road goes 
through a beautiful but almost uninhabited country. Only 
one village is found until we reach the Moygoung River. 
Elephants, tigers and wild hogs are plentiful in this re- 
gion ; but we neither saw nor heard anytbing but a helpless 
deer and a few jungle fowls. Ina year or two we may ex- 
pect to see the railway go through this jungle, as 
it has now proceeded as far as sixteen miles south of Mo- 
goung. I found a great number of Kachins along the road 
to whom I tried to present the Gospel message; but my 
time was short, and as it no doubt was the first time they 
listened to it, very little could be accomplished. 

Our next halting place was Kamaing, about thirty-two 
miles north. The telegraph line goes to this place, and I 
was surprised to find a most flourishing trade up here. 
Nearly every necessity of civilization was found, and we 
could go sixty miles further to the northwest and still be 
able to procure nearly everything we needed. No mission- 
ary, as far as I know, has ever been up here with the inten- 
tion to reach the poor, ignorant natives with the Gospel 
message. In Kamaing we found a great number of Kachins 
bringing down India rubber and jade. I wish I could have 
read their inmost thoughts, as no doubt for the first time 
they were exhorted to abandon their demon worship and 
seek the true and living God. 

From Kamaing we went to Nanyaseik, two days’ march 
further north, visiting a number of Kachin and Shan vil- 
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lages on {the way. Only a few months ago over 600 men 
were here digging for rubies. I visited many of the mines 
and learned a great deal about how even a savage is 
tempted to the greatest exertions to find a precious gem, 
hoping to make his fortune at a single bound. To me 
these poor fortune seekers were more precious than the 
stones they sought, and I made some attempts to direct 
them in seeking that priceless pearl which is worth more 
than any other possession. I hope that in the near future 
a missionary may be stationed in this large, needy and 
promising field. 
Nanya seik. 


INDIA. 
THE OUTLOOK. 





BY THE REV. J. E. SCOTT, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


THERE never was a time in the history of missions in 
India when the outlook was so favorable as at the present 
moment. There are tokens for good on every hand. The 
watchman, as in olden time, cries across these densely peo- 
pled plains that ‘‘ the morning cometh.” 

1, Caste is breaking down. There are a thousand evi- 
dences of that on every hand. It is seen in the way people 
eat and drink, dress and work, and ‘‘ go out and come in.”’ 
It is seen in the way people travel ; it is seen in the schools, 
on the crowded trains, on steamships, in the mills. Schools, 
railroads, mills, water works, competition, missionaries, 
and ahundred and one other influences are doing it, slowly, 
gradually, but surely. 

2. The poor are coming up—up out of the degradation in 
which they have lived for ages; up out of the dark into the 
light of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and into that cast by 
the handmaiden of Christianity. The coming man in India 
is the converted sweeper. Already there is the sound of a 
going in the mulberry trees. 

3. The people are broadening out. Even the National 
Congress, the Social Congress, the newspapers, the patron- 
age of Western science, the study of law, medicine and en- 
gineering, indicate that. Asthe people travel more, and 
read more, and think more, they see further and concede 
more, and are more liberal and less prejudiced and bigoted. 

4. Christ is honored more. That isa sure sign. There are 
many now among all classes who look upon him with favor. 
Brahmos, Brahmins, Mohammedans often speak well of 
the Founder of Christianity. As Buddha was incorporated 
into the Pautheon as the ninth incarnation of Vishnu, so 
Christ may be received as the eleventh. 

5. Christian missions are succeeding. It is folly to say 
they are not. And there never wasatime in the history of 
India—or, for that matter, of any country—when they were 
succeeding so well and so rapidly as now. The workers 
were never so numerous, the schools never so spiritual, the 
methods never so good, the fraternity and unity never so 
strong, the converts never so numerous, the Church never 
so spiritual as now. 

6. The native Church is taking hold. In many places it 
is rapidly becoming self-supporting in spite of the poverty 
of the people. The people are beginning to appreciate their 
own pastors. Strong men are being raised up. Soon the 
mind of India will be in the native Church. This is a de- 
vout, praying, thinking, serious people, which is destined 
to lead the world in religion. 

7. All feel it is worth the effort. Just think of it! Here 
are 282,000,000 of people, and the finest people of the world. 
All they need is the Gospel of Jesus Christ; and it is being 
given to them on every side. Has it ever failed anywhere ? 
Can it, then, fail here? I have not met the missionary yet 
who acts as tho he thought it would. Will you not join 
your help to ours ? 

Muttra. 


CHINA. 
THE PLAGUE. 


BY THE REV. C. R. HAGER, M.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 








THE plague has broken out again in Macao, and com- 
munication between Hongkong and Macao is almost en- 
tirely stopped. The daily boats come and go, but they 
do not carry any Chinese passengers. The Chinese have 
already had several processions in order to expel the 
plague demon, but up to the present all their incanta- 
tions, sounding Of cymbals, beating of gongs and firing 
of firecrackers have had no effect upon the pestilence. 
Within the last two or three days copious rains have 
fallen, and these may in time stay the hand of this in- 
sidious plague. The symptoms of this disease are very 
much the same as last year—chills followed by high fever, 
and enlargement of certain glands of the body. The Por- 
tuguese Government has disinfected the city as much as 
possible; but, as last year, the foreigners escape, while 
many of the Chinese succumb to this terrible scourge. 
Thus far Canton and Hongkong have not been visited, tho 
the Portuguese authorities affirm that it was brought 
from Canton. Physicians seem to be able to do little for 
the patients, and the treatment is usually only sympto- 
matic, the profession having no prescribed course of treat- 
ment. It seems fhat the places which were afflicted last 
year escape this year; and if this is the rule in the future 
the time will, no doubt, come when even all our country 
stations will be visited by this dreaded plague. And if the 
disease is endemic, as some affirm, we may have sporadic 
cases occurring all the time. 

The terms of peace negotiations between China and 
Japan have been made public, but many think that China 
has not been humbled enough. Be that as it may, we can 
hardly hope that China will at once cast off all her old su- 
perstitions and become really a new nation in thought and 
life. We rejoice that two ports on the West River have 
been opened to foreigners for trade and settlement, which 
will certainly benefit this part of China very much. Itis 
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nearly three hundred years since Francis Xavier prayed, 
near the scene of my writing, these lines, ‘Open rock, open 
rock,” and the rocky and sealed heart of the Chinese Em- 
pire is being opened. 

Macao. 


REVILERS CHAINED TO THE CHAPEL. 


BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
Professor in Peking University, 





Whatever may be said of the Chinese and their officials in: 
other respects, it cannot be said that they have not made a 
determined effort to keep order among the people during 
this war with Japan. The enemies of China may attribute 
it to policy or what not, it nevertheless remains a fact that 
they have wasted no time in intercepting marauders or dis- 
turbers of the peace, as soon as their attention has been 
called to the matter. 

For some time past there have been some “local vaga- 
bonds” about our chapel in the southern city who seemed 
determined, if possible, to cause a disturbance ; but, fortu- 
nately, we have two men there who are equal to any occa- 
sion that has yet arisen. The one is the assistant pastor, 
whom we call ‘‘ Mark,” the other is a member by the name 
of An,who has always had the title of ‘The Iron Arm.” This 
An is a policeman and is a terror to all wrongdoers. The 
son of a police officer called him a Japanese spy some time 
since, and as a consequence that boy’s father was called to 
account for his son’s conduct, for not having punished his 
son, and required either to prove what his son had said or 
apologize. He apologized. 

This “ An of the Iron Arm” liveson our chapel premises, 
but insists on paying us rent; he preaches in the chapel 
every day, but refuses to take any pay for it ; and not long 
since when a scholar came in and listened to ‘‘ Mark” 
preaching for a while, and then went outside and reviled 
him, An caught him by the cue and made him come back 
and ko towto the preacher. An is not always able to hold 
his temper ; and when the fellow resisted, his temper nearly 
got the better of him, and he told him that if he were nota 
Christian he would gouge his eyes out. 

A few days ago the servant of a high official came in and 
raised adisturbance. He was drunk; andso An called his 
father to account for him, who apologized most humbly 
and tried to persuade Anto take money and not tell the 
boy’s master. Anrefused all money and feasts which the 
man wanted to give him, but eventually accepted a small 
tablet to satisfy the father. 

Only three days afterward five rough but well-dressed fel- 
lows came in and were determined to raise arow. After lis- 
tening for some time one arose from where he sat, went to 
one of the others and began talking aloud tohim. The writer 
happened to be present that day and asked them to stop 
talking. The five went outside, and just as they got out- 
side the door where An happened to be standing, one of 
them began to revile me, my ancestors, sisters, and all my 
family. An caught him at once. 

‘““Who are you reviling ?” said he. 

‘“*What do you want?” said] the fellow; ‘‘do you know 
I’m a soldier ;” and he hit An a box on the ear. 

“ Do you know I’m a soldier too ?” said An; and before 
the fellow and his companions knew it, he jerked a little 
chain from under his large coat and wound it around the 
fellow’s neck. His companions, of course, ran, and An 
took him to the police station. 

While he was doing that we had our. prayer-meeting, not 
even knowing what he had done, for we did not go out. 
When we finished our meeting he came back bringing the 
fellow’s hat, and asked me to go with him and the preacher to 
see the official. I went, but put the whole matter into their 
hands; and the punishment they decided upon was to chain 
him to the chapel doorpost two days, making him tell 
every one who asked why he was there. They also sent 
thirty men to see that order was kept while the chapel was 
open. 

Peking. 


NOTES FROM SHANSI. 





BY THE REV. J. BEATTIE THOMPSON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


It is a cause for gratitude that, notwithstanding the 
war, the missionaries in this province have been enabled 
to go on with their work without any molestation what- 
ever. I have lately received letters from missionaries of 
other societies, in which they state that all is quiet in 
their respective fields. The people are reported to be as 
friendly as ever. We of the American Board find thesame 
to be true in our district. 

Soon after the war commenced a proclamation was put 
up warning the people not to talk about it. The people, 
however, cannot be silenced so easily as that. ‘The 
authorities can put up their proclamations, but they can- 
not stop us from talking,” is what the villagers have said 
tome. I am frequently asked how the war is progressing. 
The other day some villagers asked me if the Japanese are 
a flerce people—if they would be likely to slay the inhabit- 
ants of the provinces they captured; and when I replied 
that the Japanese treated even their captives well, the 
questioners appeared to be greatly pleased. 

The war has brought two facts to light. One is, the 
wide prevailing corruption among Chinese Government 
officials. Afterall the years of Confucianism, the number 
of trustworthy officials is small indeed. Confucianism has 
failed to make the officials honest. In fact, it makes its 
devotees beggars or robbers. Those who become officials 
plunder the people and the Government, while those who 
fail to become officials—at least quite a large proportion of 
them—are, to all intents and purposes, beggars. A teacher 
told me not long ago that any one who has obtained a de- 
gree would rather starve to death than to earn a living by 
manual labor. Tne missionaries know that this is too 
often found to be true. 

There is a story told which illustrates how the officials 
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take the “shade” off of money that passes through their 
hands. It is said that when the Emperor’s father went to 
Tientsin, a few years ago, he sent a present to a Chinaman 
who had done some good deed or other. The sum was forty 
taels, which sum became four taels by the time it reached 
the man for whom it was intended. 

Another fact emphasized by the war is that the people 
have no sympathy with the dynasty. It is felt that the 
usefulness of this dynasty is at an end. The Emperor is 
blamed for all the misfortunes that have befallen the na- 
tion of late years. Old men shake their heads as they 
gravely say, ‘‘ Heaven frowns upon him.” 

Strangely enough, a few bankers with whom I have con- 
versed, think that China will yet be victorious. They said: 
“The Japanese can never take Peking. Our best soldiers 
are there to defend the city.”” About the same time I was 
informed by a few of the “‘ common people’’ that the Gov- 
ernment had enlisted thousands of women to fight in its 
defense. 

There is still another outcome of the war. Probably for 
the first time in the history of the nation imperial procla- 
mations have distinguished between the different foreign 
countries. The proclamations say in substance, ‘‘ We are 
at war with Japan; we are at peace with all the world 
besides ’’ At last the Chinese are learning that there are 
other excellent countries under the skies besides the Great 
Middle Kingdom. 

Shansi. 


JAPAN. 
THE GOSPEL ALLIANCE OF JAPAN, 


BY THE REV. D. W. LEARNED, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








THE body known as the Fukuin Domeikwai, or Gospel Al- 
liance of Japan, has just held its biennial meeting here, 
closing this afternoon. This represents the Protestant 
churches of Japan, without distinction of denomination, 
beginning as a general fellowship meeting, and taking its 
present name at the last meeting, held in this city just ten 
years ago. At that time there was no suitable place of 
meeting available, and the sessions were held in a rude tab- 
ernacle, erected for the purpose on a vacant lot by the 
riverside, This time the sessions have been held in the new 
hall of the Provincial Assembly; a spacious hall built as 
much as possible in Japanese style, with rough finish 
plaster and with unstained and unvarnished woodwork, 
much prettier in its freshness now than it will be after some 
years of wear. As the hall has glass windows all around 
three sides it is livht and airy, especially adapted for a fine 
day in May. ‘The number of delegates present was about 
140, representing nearly all the principal churches of 
Japan, but especially the Congregationalist, Methodist and 
Presbyterian. The numerical predominance of the first 
named is explained by the facts that this region is their 
stronghold, and that they had just been holding their own 
annual meeting ina neighboring city. It may be consider- 
ed a fairly representative gathering of the Protestant 
churches of this country, and was certainly a body of men 
of whom Christendom need not be ashamed—keen witted 
and bright-miuded men. For those who know Japan, it 
reed not be added that it was thoroughly Japanese, mis. 
sionaries having nothing to do with it except as spectators. 

Three days were given to it; two mornings were given to 
prayer-meetings and business sessions, two afternoons to 
addresses and discussions, one morning to a sermon and 
the Lord’s Supper, and the last afternoon to a fellowship 
meeting. On one evening there was also a public preach- 
ing service in a large hall for the general public. The 
police authorities feared that the presence of foreigners at 
this public meeting might provoke to violence some zeal- 
ots already excited by the threatened interference of 
Russia with the treaty of peace with China, and, accord- 
ingly, they only gave permission for it on condition that 
no foreigners should attend. 

Among the subjects of discussion were, methods of evan- 
gelistic work after the war, Christianity and Socialism, 
Sunday-schools, Sunday observance, and work for the com- 
mon people. Among the decisions made was one to pre- 
sent a Bible to the Emperor and another to appoint a 
committee of nine in regard to mission work in the new 
territory just acquired by Japan. There wasquitea strong 
movement toward asking to have Japanese representatives 
on the Bible Societies’ Committee for Japan ; but it was 
not carried. 

Kioto. 


MEXICO. 
A NEW ERA IN BIBLE DISTRIBUTION, 


BY WM. D. POWELL, D.D., 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 








One of the most hopeful and encouraging features in our 
work is that the Mexican people are thinking for them- 
selves. Formerly the Church authorities did all the think- 
img forthe people. ‘This is generally true even to-day. 
This slavish fear of man hasits origin in two beresies of 
the Romish Church: first, that there is no salvation be- 
yond the pale of the Mother Church: second, that the 
priests are Christs of the earth. These dogmas are fear- 
lessly and boldly proclaimed from every pulpit in Mexico. 
Therefore every dissolute character seeks refuge in the 
church, and the people prostrate themselves before a priest 
as before a savior. The priests tell the people that if 
Christ wrought miracles on earth, so do they every morn- 
ing when they convert wine into blood and bread into 
flesh. They say that if Christ had power so have they, 
since each one holds the keys to Heaven and Hell, and can 
send one direct to either place of abode. The people being 
naturally superstitious it gives the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties an illimitable power over the unlettered masses. But 
the educated are not so easily duped by sophistry. They 
think for themselves, and consequently have renounced 
many of the fundamental doctrines of the Church, while a 
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vast multitude have become its veritable enemies. They 
have swung out on the great sea of unbelief without chart 
or compass. The slavish practice of always kissing the 
priest’s band on saluting him and of dropping on the 
knees when the bishop, or even his empty coach passes the 
streets, bas well-nigb become obsolete. This you will only 
see in a few places where fanaticism still reigns supreme. 

I have witnessed these things recently in an effort to push 
the circulation of the Scriptures. Ten millions of our inhab- 
itants never saw a Bible, and the great mass of the people 
hate the Bible as they do nothing else. Thev believe that 
Bibles and Protestants are both from Hell. Years ago Dr. 
Vaughn, a distinguished English Jesuit, of most lovely 
Christian spirit, who is now the head of some Catholic order 
in New York City, visited this country and South America 
and undertook to circulate the Catholic New Testament. 
The books were either given or sold to the veople. His 
desire was for the people to have the Word of God. But his 
noble efforts were crowned with but little success. I have 
bought up, twenty years afterward, whole boxes of these 
books, which in his goodness he had shipped to some priest 
and the box had never been opened. Itis a well-known 
fact that I have in my home more Catholic Bibles and Tes- 
taments than can be found in all the bookstores in the Re- 
public. Recently I have secured thousands of gospels from 
Madrid and London, and now I am making a canvass of the 
country. I go from city to city and from house to house. 
If it were known that I was a Protestant, few would buy of 
me, even tho they knew the books were authorized by the 
Church. But I am a stranger, and the question of my own 
belief is seldom raised. But the books. Several times the 
priests, after examining and being anxious to purchase,will 
have me to go with them to the cura to knowif they may 
purchase the book. The people say ‘Take these books to 
the cura and sell them to him and we will buy of him.” 
But I say: ‘‘ You know he will double the price.” ‘‘We know 
that,’’ they say; ‘‘ but then, there will be no chance of our 
being lost if he should sell them to us. Our destiny is in 
his hands”’ Often a priest will send some one to tell the 
people that they are not to buy my books; but they do so, 
and I have sold three thousand in six weeks. Many insult 
me and threaten to kill me: and many of my brethren are 
alarmed lest some of the “ baser sort’’ may stab me; but I 
feel that the Lord is in the work aud that he will protect 
me. 

After I have canvassed a city selling Catholic Bibles and 
the gospels from Madrid and London, then the people are 
more willing to buy the excellent books of the American 
Bible Society. I believe that with God’s help Iam inau- 
gurating a new era in Bible distribution in this fair land. 
To day I received an order for 1,000 gospels. The morning 
dawneth. 

Toluca. 
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THERE bave been few instances of affectionate regard 
and reverence for missionaries more impressive than those 
manifested by the Gregorian Armenians, of Bitlis,Turkey, 
on the occasion of the funeral of the Rev. Geo. C. Knapp, 
the venerable missionary of the American Board. As soon 
as the fact of his death was known a deputation came 
with the request that he be buried iu one of the Gregorian 
churches or monasteries. When this was declined, with 
thanks for tbe courtesy, the wish was expressed that the 
priests might take part in the funeral services. This was 
granted, and at the funeral in the Protestant Church three 
priests sat on the platform in their sacerdotal robes, one 
holding a gold crucifix ard anothera small Bible incrusted 
with gold. The Gregorian choir boys, in their white robes 
with colored borders and crosses, chanted and responded 
tothe intoned prayers of the priest. There were a number 
of addresses by Gregorians as wellas Protestants, all paying 
cordial tribute to the blessings Mr. Knapp had brought to 
the city. Another touching incident was the fact that at 
the hour of the service some imprisoned Armenians 
gatbered in one corner of the prison, with their priest, and 
sang together a funeral hymn. Throughout the city, also, 
the stores were closed on the day of the funeral and the 
schools were closed for three days, an honor which would 
not have been accorded even to a patriarch. When it is 
remembered that thirty-seven years ago, for a year only 
one man ventured near Mr. and Mrs. Knapp, and he by 
night, that the funeral of one of their children had to take 
place after dark to avoid a tumult, some conception is 
gained of the change that has taken place. 





Diblical Research. 


THE wealth of biblical and early Christian literature 
found in the Syriac is simply marvelous. It has been 
claimed by specialists that fully one-fourth of our best pri- 
mary sources for the study of the earliest history of the 
Church have been preserved only in the Syriac tongue. 
And how much biblical science itself can expect from this 
quarter has been shown again only recently by the discov- 
ery of the Syriac text of the Gospels in the St. Catharine 
cloister library on Mt. Sinai, which find is undoubtedly the 
most valuable in this department made for many years. 
Unfortunately, Christian scholars have not paid that meas- 
ure of attention to this noble language and literature 
which it merits; and it is for this reason that so many of 
its richest treasures are still unused. Even in the line of 
grammars, lexicons, texts, etc , the student of Syriac has 
not the helps at his disposal which the students of less im- 
portant tongues,*such as the Ethiopic, can command. In 
view of these facts it is gratifying that a new literary en- 
terprise has been undertaken by the publishing house of 
Firmin, Didot & Cie., of Paris, a leading Catholic concern 
in the French metropolis, which promises to make accessi- 
ble to the student of biblical literature and interpretation 
and of early Church history, the entire old ecclesiastical 
literature of the Syrian Church. It is a ‘“‘ Patrologia Syri- 
aca,” edited by the Rev. F. Graffin, Professor of Syriac in 
the Catholic Institute of Paris, and is to be a companion 
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series to Abbé Migne’s great Latin and Greek Patrologies. 
The first volume of the series has already appeared ; and it, 
together with the second to be published this summer, con- 
tains the Homilies of Aphraates, written A.D. 337, 344 and 
345. The Syriac text of this work bas already been pub- 
lished by Profe:ser Wright, but it has been revised for 
this edition. In fact, all the published texts will be revised 
according to the best manuscripts extant: and it is an- 
nounced that Professor Graffin has already collected more 
than 30,000 pages of unpublished Syriac works. The work 
is to be edited in accordance with the canons of modern 
literary criticism. Each volume will contain the Syriac 
text together with a Latin translation in the next column. 
The Latintranslation of the first volume is the work of 
the Rev. Dom. J. Parisot, Benedictine monk at the Abbey 
of Solesmes. The Syriac type used has been especially 
prepared for this edition on the basis of the best Western 
manuscripts. For the first time vowels and consonants 
have been cast together, and a completely vocalized Syriac 
text thussecured. Each volume contains about 500 pages, 
to cost twenty francs. The works of each separate author 
can be subscribed for, and the wocks of each author will be 
followed by a lexicon giving all the words used by him 
with the column and line where they are found. Students 
of Syriac will certainly appreciate this feature of the work. 
Just how many volumes this Syriac Patrology will con- 
tain is uncertain ; but it surely will not attain to anything 
like the proportions of the Latin or Greek Patrology, the 
former of which alone has 222 volumes, embracing every- 
thing in Latin church literature from the beginning to the 
time of Innocent ITI, 1216 A.p. Of this, the greatest series 
of Syriac church literature published since Assemani issued 
his Bibliotheca Orientalis, in 4 vols., folio, Rome 1718--’25, 
one volume is expected to appear each twelvemonth. The 
variants are printed on the bottom of each page. 


..One of the perplexing matters in the publication of 
Oriental and biblical books has been the fact that every 
man used his own method or transcription when reproduc- 
ing an Oriental word in a modern tongue. The interna- 
tional transcription alphabet of Lipsius never gained gen- 
eral acceptions. The German Oriental Society, largely at 
the instigation of Professor Socin, of Leipzig, with the co- 
operation of similar bodies elsewhere, has been trying to 
agree upon a system satisfactory to all. The committee, 
which had also to consider the Sanskrit, Turkish and 
Modern Persian,has published its scheme in the latest issue 
of the German Journal (vol. 49, No. 1) p. 180-183. The 
system is comparatively simple. The next meeting of the 
society which, by the way, will also be the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its organization and will be held in Leipzig in 
October, will decide definitely on the matter. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
ABBOTT, H. W., South Hope, accepts call to Liberty Village, 
Me. 


ARTHURS. J., Schenectady, N. Y., accapts call to luzerne Ave. 
ch, Pittston, Penn. 

BAILEY, E. K., accepts call to West Newton, Penn. 

BEMAN.S. A., Detroit., called to Menominee, Mich. 

CRESSY, G. A., River Falls, Wis., resigns. 

EVANS, W. G.. Edgar, Neb., resigns. 

FINCH, G L., Biltmore, N. C., accepts call to Pulaski, Va. 

HERITAGE, J., Grand Rapids, Mich., resigns. 

JOHNSON, W. L., Cannonsville, accepts call to Milford, N. Y. 

McKEE, G. B., Altoona, Penn., resigns. 


MENTZER, W. H., Tunkhannock, called to Wyoming, Penn. 
PARKER, CHARLES D., York, Penn., resigns. 

REOHR, C. O., Waterville, Minn., resigns. 

SW. gg ANDREW, Big Springs, 8. D., accepts call to Seattle, 


TAYLOR, GEORGE W., Bellefontaine, O., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ARMSTRONG, J. R., inst. Swedish ch., Worcester, Mass., 
June 6th. 


“+ eee D., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Park 
CAMP oReE L, JAMES M., Morgan Park, accepts call to Lombard, 
Ill. 


DAVIES, ar we Solem. Ia., accepts call to Doom, Ind. 
EL DRIDGE, ~C hristian, Baleville, N. J., accepts call to 
Chenango aS N. Y. a 
ESTA al FRANK P., inst. Pavilion ch., Biddeford, Me., 
June 5th 
ou one. Wm. C ,ord. and inst. Valley Springs, S. D.. June 
ith. 


GOODALE, Davip W.., Hillsboro Bridge, N. H., resigus. 
HAARVIG, Joun O., inst. a ch., Boston, Mass. ., June 5th. 
TN a8 , ROBERT A. , ord, W. Pullman, Ill. 

MOULTON, R. C., inst. net ch., Des Moines, la. 

OYABE. JERUCHIRO, ord. First ch., Washington, D. C., May 26th. 
—- CoRNELIUS H., inst. Pilgrim ch., Duluth, Minn., June 


4t 
POGSON, JNO.. Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Fort Street ch., 
Detroit, Mich. 
SILL IMAN. CHARLES. ord. Friendship, N. Y., ier 28th. 
SMITH, E. B., ord. Westmoreland, Kan., May 21 
SMITH, EDWIN, Bedford, called to Wareham, a. 
STEMEN , JOHN ANDREW, Minneapolis, called to Pihastes City, 


a. 
TIFFANY, Ernest L., Auburn Sem., accepts call to Guilford 
Center, N. Y. 
WOODHULL, Joun A., Plainfield, Mass., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


RY ANT, R. C., ord. and inst. Binghamton, N. Y., June 4th. 
CURTIS. E. H., Lincoln, Neb., accepts call to Woodlawn Park, 
Chicago, Li. 
HALLEY, Epen, died Troy, N. Y., May 30th. 
HAWLEY, T. S.. ord. and oe Carson, Ia.. May 18th 
LAWRENCE, Hussarp, died Brownhelm, O., May 26th, aged 
83. 


MALCOLM. W. D., ord. and inst. Atalissa, Ia., June 4th. 
McCLEARY, C. W.., ord. Crawfordsville, la., May 28th. 

MARR, JAMES H., died Point Pleasant, N. J., June 3d. 
MILLER, Henry T., D.D., Chicago, accepts call to Quincy, Ill. 
RUSK, JOHN, Fullerton Ave. ch., Chicago, Il., resigns. 

SU" tHE IRLAND, J. R., D.D., Pittsburg, Penn., called to Joliet, 


WEEKS, FRANK, G., inst. Gates, N. Y., June 3d. 
WYLIE, THeopn. A., D.D., LL. D., died Eiecninates. Ind., June 
Ist, aged 85. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BLAKE. ALFRED, called to Grace ch., Carthage, Mo. 

DAVIDSON, PHILurp G., Canon C ity. Col., accepts call to St. 
James's ch. re 0. 

aan ghee , M.D., Chicago, Ill., called to Vicksburg, 


Miss. 
HAYWARD, RICHARD, accepts call as assistant Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Paris, France, for one year. 
HOPKINS, JoHn HENRY. called to Christ ch., St. Joseph, Mo. 
SCOTT, ROBERT, All Hallows, Snow Hill, Md., eoeigee. 
WILKINS, J. H., D.D., called to Calvary, Se alia, 
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fiterature, 


Tie prompt mention in our list of ** Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
xelection of works for further notice. 





THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY.* 





THERE is probably no part of our national history to 
which the people turn with a more just pride than that 
ac'ed by their navy. In our first century no nation had 
more or better captains afloat with its flag, on better or- 
dered ships, or who on the whole had more heroic deeds 
to their credit. 

We have no such a monumental achievement as the 
dispersion of the Spanish Armada to go back to, and no 
engagements of such magnitude as Trafalgar or the bat- 
tle of the Nile. We have no such vast force afloat as that 
with which England has upheld her supremacy on the 
ocean, nor have we had need of such a force, nor of push- 
ing our way among the nations in that way. We have 
had a navy that was able to maintain our rights at sea 
and todo for us what a free and liberty-loving nation 
needed to have done by its navy for the support of its 
honor and the rights of its citizens. When it has come 
to hard knocks no one has known better how to give 
them or to take them than our bluecoats at sea. Man 
for man and ship for ship they have stood with the best. 
Their trim frigates have been full of heroes; and the 
story of what they have done is fuller of romanca and 
splendid courage than any other chapter in our national 
histors. 

Mr. Maclay has marked out for himself in these two 
ample and rich octavosa large plan, but one which he has 
very properly kept wholly within the limits of American 
history. He finds a striking point to start from in the 
fostering influence which the conditions of colonial life 
created for the development of maritime enterprise. 
New England, at the outbreak of the Revolution, had as 
hardy a population to make sailors of as soldiers, and 
there always has been much in the conditions of life in 
this country which tended to develop in the people the 
love of the sea, and to supply us with the raw material 
out of which great captains and admirals are made. 

The full effect of these conditions appeared almost im- 
mediately on the outbreak of the Revolution. Altho we 
had but little to show for an organized navy, and it was 
always doubtful whether Paul Jones, our one brilliant 
commander, had he been captured, might not have been 
hung for a pirate, as the British threatened to do, and as 
even Edmund Burke seems to have believed they might 
properly do, still the damage inflicted on Great Britain 
by our cruisers was enormous. Nota single one of our 
cruisers was captured by her privateers, tho sixteen of 
her privateers were captured by ours. The total number 
of Continental vessels lost during the Revolution by cap- 
ture and wreck is set by Mr. Maclay at twenty-four, car- 
rying in all 470 guns. The luss of British war vessels was 
102, carrying 2,622 guns. About 800 vessels of all kinds 
were captured from the English by the American priva- 
teers, 

The boldness of these cruisers supplies Mr. Maclay 
with material for at least four stirring chapters. The 
career of the ‘* Reprisal” and ‘‘ Lexingtoa,” the *‘ Dol- 
phin,” the ‘* Surprise” and the ‘‘ Revenge,” Paul Jones’s 
appearance in English waters, the extraordinary cruise 
of the ‘* Ranger” and the alarm along the British coast, 
thrilling as they are, hardly surpass in interest the brave 
achievements of less known but equally hardy and 
heroic American cruisers in our own waters. The oft- 
repeated story of Paul Jones, his various cruises, and 
how he conquered the “ Serapis” with his own sinking 
‘‘Bonhomme Richard” is repeated with many new de- 
tails, and in a style which reveals the iron will, the 
great resources and the indomitable courage of the first 
of our naval heroes. 

Were the question put to the average American 
whether the United States were ever at war with France 
the answer would probably ba that they were not. Ina 
naval history like this the fact that we were and had 
two years and a half of strictly naval war stands forth 
with emphasis enough to make it impressive. We had 
come out of the Revolution iu a deplorable condition. 
As to a navy to support our honor and protect our com- 
merce abroad we had none. In 1795, by money and pres- 
ents to the amount of a million dollars and an annual 
tribute of some $22,000 to Algiers, we had purchased a 
sort of protectisn to our Mediterranean commerce 
against that African corsair. It was an experience 
which opened the eyes of the nation to the usefulness and 
economy of a navy, and led Washington to give his sup- 
port to the formation of a naval force, ‘‘ to secure re- 
spect to a neutral flag,” and ‘‘to vindicate it from insult 
or aggression.” 

The Algiers trouble had taught us this lesson, and no 
doubt hastened the construction of a navy which was iu 
the first stages of its development when France, presum- 
ing on our defenseless condition, added a new reason for 
hastening forward the work by her aggressions on our 
commerce, The failure to complete and send to sea the 
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thips which had been voted had already cost the coun- 
try in disgraceful tribute a sum which would have equip- 
ped a navy able to sink every ship that sailed under the 
pirate flag of Algiers. It would have saved the country 
in marine insurance alone $8,655,566. And now France 
started on a still more dangerous series of aggressions, 
and carried it ont with such effect that Edmund Ran- 
dolph declared, March 2d, 1794, it was no longer toler- 
able, and gave a list of thirty-eight American vessels 


‘seized by French cruisers, carried into French ports 


and condemned. 

It, however, took Congress four years more to give up 
all hope of adjustment. Then, in 1798, letters of marque 
were issued which autborized our cruisers to capture any 
French vessel that might be found on the coast engaged 
in these depredations. July 7th, 1798, all treaties with 
France were annulled, and hostilities were declared 
which continued on the sea for two years and a half, 
until February 3d, 1801, when the treaty of peace was 
ratified by the Senate, 

The war was wholly on the sea, and proved an admira- 
ble discipline to our young navy, which came out of the 
struggle with the honors on its side. Mr. Maclay shows 
that eighty-four French armed vessels, mounting over 
five hundred guns, had been captured, and that nearly 
all these captures were made by Government cruirers., 
Few privateers got to sea. The most striking fact quoted 
by him in demonstration of the economy and usefulness 
of such a national force is, that under its protection ex- 
ports increased from $57,000,000, in 1797, when not a 
single cruiser was in commission, to $78,000,000, in 1799, 
when the force was afloat, In the three years from 1797 
to 1800 the revenue on imports rose from $6,000,000 to 
$9,080,932. 

Such a tribute as that paid to Algiers could not be 
tolerated long. It was at length swept away in the war 
on the Barbary States, which is one of the imperishable 
achievements of the American Navy and glories of the 
Republic. Mr. Maclay recites the story with a fullness of 
detail in which every touch tells, and which carries the 
reader on with its irresistible enthusiasm, There are few 
examples of heroic courage to equal that of Decatur and 
his companions in destroying the ‘‘ Philadelphia ” in the 
harbor of Tripoli, or of Richard Somers, Henry Wads- 
worth and Joseph Israel, the three young officers who 
deliberately devoted themselves to death to pull down 
the same nest of pirates. 

The story of the War of 1812 has often been written 
before. While the army had but little to show to its 
credit beyond General Scott’s fruitless triumphs on the 
northern border, and General Jackson’s great battle at 
New Orleans, fought and won after peace had been 
agreed on at Ghent, the ‘‘ Old Glory” had been borne in 
victory by our ships at sea, a contrast that was remarked 
at the time by the Emperor of Russia, whose counsel had 
been sought as to the terms of the peace. We need not 
dwell on Mr. Maclay’s history of the splendid achieve- 
ments of the American frigates in that struggle further 
than to say that he not only shows that they redeemed 
and saved the nation at that time, but that they did it 
most gallantly and against odds. He had the advantage 
of the last word, and he uses it with effect to show that 
they were really superior in men, ship; and metal, and to 
brush away the special pleading by which some English 
writers have undertaken to dim the luster of their 
achievements. 

As to the part acted by the navy in our Civil War we 
need not follow Mr. Maclay through his extended and 
most interesting account. He writes in the spirit of an 
American who inhabits the whole national area and has 
his kin in every part of it, but with no timid loyalty. It 
is a noble history nobly written, and as such it will 
stand. 

The closing chapters of the work are devoted, as they 
should be, to ‘‘The Navy of Today,” the new navy 
called into existence by the development of steam and 
iron, on the one hand, and the enormous advance in pro- 
jectiles and offensive ordnance on the other. It is reas- 
suring to note the confidence Mr. Maclay exoresses in 
them, and how far he believes they have already restored 
us toour former prestige among naval p)wers. 

The appendix contains a list of ships in the present 
United States Navy and the “ Roll of Honor—S2amen 
who have won medals for bravery in action.” 

Mr. Maclay’s work is intended for general rezders, 
tho popular interest and character have not been secured 
by any sacrifice of scientific thoroughness nor pains as 
to details. He has looked up the naval statistics, as far 
as possible, of every ship, its armament and crew. He 
is very precise as to the details of every action, 
gives maps, and manifests throughout his two volumes 
the wholesome aversion to that kind of indefinite dis- 
cussion which is the blight of such work as he has at- 
tempted todo. As far a3 possible, he has guarded him- 
self against the defect of his non-naval training by sub- 
mitting his work tothe technical review of a United 
States officer, 

The book is written in aclear, strong and stirring style, 
and in a tone of patriotic pride. Seeing that two of the 
wars through which it traces the history of the navy 
were directed against England, its anti Eaglish tone is 
not to be wondered at. It stands in this respect, as, io- 
deed, in most others, in striking contrast to Captain Ma- 
han’s work on the ‘‘Sea Power.” The two works, how- 
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ever, are ina different class and cannot be compared. It 
is praise enough for Mr, Maclay that he has done so well 
what he attempted. 





How Christ Came to Church. The Pastor’s Dream. A 
Spiritual Autobtography. By A.J. Gordon, D.D., with 
“The Life Story and the Dream as Interpreting the Man.” 
By A. T. Pierson, D.D. (American Baptist Publication 
Society, Philadelphia. 75 cents.) So far as the late Dr. 
Gordon’s part in this volume is concerned, it is the latest 
application of Mr. Stead’s “If Christ Came to Chicago”; 
but in an original, gracious and attractive manner, ail Dr, 
Gordon’s own. It is based on a dream in which Dr. Gor- 
don sees Christ coming into his own congregation unrecog- 
nized and sitting with the rest. The following chapters 
carry forward the sequence of thought, ‘“‘ Here To-day,” 
““And to Come Again,” “If I had not Come,” “In Thy 
Light, ete, with great fullness of spiritual expansion, 
illustration and application. Dr. Pierson adds about as 
many more pages of his own to the book, his points being, 
in the first place, to dwell on the thought that Dr. Gordon 
was unconsciously writing his own autobiograpby and trac- 
ing the portrait of another saintly life; and in the next, to 
say a good word for his own premillennarian theology and 
its influence in the production of saintly lives. Christ 
and His Friends is the title given to a series of ‘ Revival 
Sermons,” by the Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D., Pastor 
of Hanson Place M. E. Church, Brooklyn. (Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., New York. $1.50.) There are thirty-one sermons 
in this volume, and they were all prepared in the same 
way, thought out as they could be, dictated to a stenog- 
rapher, and then preached without notes. They were tell- 
ing sermons in the great congregations who crowded to 
hear them, and were blessed to the hopeful conversion of 
an extraordinary number in them. Dr. Banks is a power- 
ful preacher to the people. He has heart, and heart de- 
voted to the people. He believes that the Gospel has a 
message of salvation for them, and he knows how to illus- 
trate and apply it on all its sides, except, perhaps, the 
harder and colder side of finished intellectual development 
and precise definition. Hissermons are richin homely but 
forcible illustrations, such as the people love and such as 
speak to their minds and hearts. 





Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden Described and 
Illustrated. By F. Schuyler Matthews. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York, $1.75.) Theauthor of this interesting and 
useful manualis an artist. He looks at, loves and de- 
scribes flowers and plants more as an artist than asa bot- 
anist. This amounts to saying that he loves them, as most 
other people do, for their beauty of form and colorand their 
freshness and fragrance. Hehas studied them thus from a 
boy in the field and in the garden, especially ia his own, 
where, around his summer cottage, he has produced notable 
demonstrations of what may be done with these frail crea- 
tures, in spite of the untimely frosts of a New Hampshire 
summer. His closest personal explorations afield have, at 
least in recent years, been made in the same inclement re- 
gion and further north, where the frosts, late in spring, early 
in autumn, and too severe for delicate growths in the win- 
ter, bring the range of his book down t» limits which do not, 
surpass the range of ordinary observers. Mr. Matthews’s 
plan is to begin with March and follow the months, a very 
convenient arrangement for the class of general readers for 
whose use the manual is intended. Mr. Matthews’s de- 
scriptions, especially of color, are very accurate, tho the 
effect of them is somewhat lowered by there being no 
color scale, and the illustrations being printed only in black 
and white. This, however, is more or less offset by the ex- 
ceptional accuracy of the drawings, which, with very few 
exceptions, are almost ideally done, with a hand as scien- 
tifically accurate as it is artistic. Mr. Matthews follows 
the months to the end of November, ard rounds up his book 
with ‘‘a Systematicical Index of the names, colors and lo- 
calities of familiar flowers of the United States, including 
a Floral Calendar.”’ This index is intended for use not only 
in the woods and fields, but to serve the purposes of a di- 
rectory for the flower garden, which shall aid in selecting 


the most effective bloomers and the best varieties of them. ‘ 


The Condition of Woman in the United States. A 
Traveller’s Notes. By Madame Blanc. Translated by 
Abby Langdon Alger. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.25) 
Madame Blanc is better known by her assumed name, Th. 
Bentzon. Her book has the charming merit of reading 
itself. It is appreciative without being either condescend- 
ing or flattering. The chapter on women’s colleges is par- 
ticularly worth reading, written as it is in a tone of honest 
surprise ; not that the colleges are so numerous, so thronged 
or so well equipped, but that they indicate such a stage of 
enfranchisement already reached, with an indefinite more 
to follow. Chapter IV, *‘A Woman’s Prison,” is a splendid 
account of Miss Ellen Johnson’s great achievement, the 
Sherborn Prison, a few miles out of Boston. Madame 
Blanc’s plans required her to concentrate her observations 
ona few typical towns and institutions. Her book assumes 
to be no more thanitis. Within the limits set forit by 
the author’s observation it is one of the brighest, most at- 
tractive and suggestive books our foreign visiting friends 
have left behind them. 


Colleges in America. By John Marshall Barker, Ph.D. 
(Cleveland Printing and Publishing Co. %1.00.) This little 
book is written from astandpoint of intelligent acquaint- 
ance with the subject and with a serious Christian purpose. 
It is stored with telling facts and statistics, and sketches of 
our leading colleges and of their marvelous development 
since the War. The female colleges alone now number 179, 
and their property is rated at $11,559,379. Mr. Barker, how- 
ever, is not writing with a scientific or statistical interest 
before his mind, but from a practical point of view. In 
this light his book is a distinct success. It is eminently a 
good book to read for the general impression it makes, for 
its treatment of the separate minor topics, and for the 
warm, sympathetic manner and good English style in 
which the subject is taken up and handled. 
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The Relation of Religion to Civil Gov- 
ernment in the United States of America, 


A State without a Church, but not without | 


a@ Religion. By Isaac A. Cornelison. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.00.) This 
is a volume which is well worth considerate 
attention. The author does not make his 
start from a theory of the subject, but with 
a careful investigation of the laws of the 
representative States whose institutious 
“ave political society its form in the Ameri. 
can Union. This examination, which 
occupies about one hundred and sixty-four 
pages, incorporates the text of the various 
judicial decisions and influential opinions 
on the subject and, summing them up, 
reaches the conc)usion : 

“ We may take it as established, by the char- 

ters and acts of the colonies, by the constitu- 
tions and acts of the States, by the intent, and 
the temporary force, of the Ordinance of 1787, by 
the necessities of the case as expressed in the 
«ommon law, by the principles of equity, by the 
decisions of the Supreme Courts of the States, 
and by the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the Unttetl States, that the civil institutions of 
this land are necessarily, legally, and rightly 
Christian.” 
Not content with placing the matter on 
this basis of juridical settlement, the 
author opens in Part III the question of 
theoretic right under a free democratic 
State. The point here is ‘‘ what ought to 
be the relation of the Christian religion to 
the civil Government in the United States ””’ 
This brings up a wide discussion of anti- 
qyuated theories of the State, of various 
mystical theories, such as that proposed by 
the late Dr. Mulford in his “‘ Republic of 
God” and the “ Nation,” or by the great 
publicist, Dr. Bluntschli; the religious 
amendment of the Constitution; Sunday 
laws; religion in the public schools; blas- 
phemy, etc. The conclusion reached is that 
on all these points American society rests 
and must rest on a Christian basis, which 
is not destroyed by the demand for liberty 
or for neutrality, and that the restriction 
of the functions of religion to a sphere of 
non-interference is not the renunciation of 
them. The whole discussion reaches its 
conclusion and climax in the following 
summary of what may be required of the 
State in obedience to its character as Chris- 
tian. 


ist. Not to adopt positive measures for the fos- 
tering of Christianity. 

2d. To give preference and favor to Chris- 
tianity. 

3d. To give equal protection to Christians, 
Non-Cbristians, and Anti-Christians. 

4th. Not to adopt any sectarian Christian doc- 
trines, nor protect bequests for pious 
uses, 

5th. Not to give favor and protection to a trust 
created with purpose hostile to Chris- 
tianity. 

6th. Not to discontinue any Christian practice 
for any reason derogatory to Christian- 
ity. 

ith. Either to exempt church property from 
taxation or change principle of exemp- 
tion. 

&th. Conform its actions on moral questions to 
the precepts of Christianity. 

9th. To observe the Lord’s Day as a day of rest 
and conform its regulations to the view 
held by the majority of the people. 

10th. To require that all teaching in High 
Schools, State Universities, Military and 
Naval Academies be in accordance with 
the fundamental truths of Christianity. 

Historic Doubts as to the Execution of 
Marshall Ney, with Numerous Illustra- 
tions. By James A. Weston. (Thomas 


Whittaker, New York. $3.00.) The Rev. 
Mr. Weston has written a large book of 
310 pages octavo to prove that Michael Ney 
was not shot, but escaped by a stratagem 
in which the Duke of Wellington connived, 
was spirited away, came to this country 
and survived in the person of Peter S. Ney, 
school teacher of North Carolina. Mr. 
Weston has put much labor on his book, 
but so far as proving his point goes, has his 
labor for his pains. It takes but a little 
experience in such matters to show how 
very easy it is to make out a case for a 
claimant and how very strong it will ap- 
pear untilitis brought into relations with 
other realities. Mr. Weston’s brief amounts 
to no more than this, that Peter S. Ney,a 
North Carolina schoolmaster, either be- 
lieved himself to be Marshal Ney or assumed 
the character and supported it in an irregu- 
lar, undecided way, which never got him 
into trouble and never amounted to enough 
to lead to any careful examination of his 
claims. The story he told of his escape is 
that he was notified before he was brought 
out to be shot that a plan had been formed 
for his escape; that he was himself to give 
the order to the firing party, and throw 
himself on his face, when the volley would 
pass over him, that he was to have a bag of 
red fiuid concealed in the bosom of his 
clothing which, when he fell would 
burst and apparently gdeluge his face 
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and person with blood; that he would be 
immediately carried off in an ambulance to 
a place of safety; and all this with the con- 
nivance of the Iron Duke, who repeatedly 
gave his word that the Marshal was shot, 
and has left a very different account of his 
communications and relations with the 
King on the subject from that given by Mr. 
Weston. To find any ground to stand on 
Mr. Weston has to set aside the entire mass 
of the official records and reports, and to do 
80 OD no apparent evidence but his own ar- 
bitrary assumption that they were ‘ doc- 
tored.’”’ The intrinsic improbability of the 
Peter S. Ney story is immense. Why, ifhe 
wished to conceal himself, did he cling to 
the name Ney and so often avow his iden- 
tity with the Marshal? But why should he 
conceal himself ? He was in perfect safety 
here. Why did not his wife and children 
come to him, or at least have some word of 
him? The whole story is full of incredible 
extravagances and illusions, like the Pon- 
sonby episode, which as related here re- 
quires us to believe that this Marshal of 
France being in command of the Guard, 
came into collision in the midst of the bat- 
tle with Gen. Sir William Ponsonby, in 
command of the English Heavy Cavalry, 
and cut him down (or a colonel of the same 
name, he did not know which), unrecog- 
nized by his staff or any one else. People 
who know of war as they read of it in their 
homes may believe this, but soldiers will 
not. Besides Ponsonby was opposed to 
D’Erlon and not to Ney in the combat. 


Studies of Men. By George W. Smalley. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) With 
one exception, the Studies collected in 
this volume were contributed to the New 
York Tribune by Mr. Smalley, acting as 
their Special Correspondent in London. 
The only exception is the account of the 
visit to Bismarck, which is reprinted from 
the Fortnightly Review. The standpoint 
from which these studies are made repre- 
sents Mr. Smalley bimseli, rather than any 
political party in England, or even the T'rib- 
une. Their value and interest are very 
much affected by Mr. Smalley’s personal 
independence in writing thus for himself 
alone. His attitude toward Mr. Gladstone 
is an example, and one which, however dis- 
pleasing it may be to the persistent admi- 
rers of that statesman, represents, very 
much to his credit, the bold, critical 
independence of Mr. Smalley, an _ inde- 
pendence, we may add, which exerts a very 
saving influence on the Studies as a collec- 
tion in redeeming them from what might 
otherwise seem like an occasional trace of 
the snob. Notwithstanding the wide 
political differences which lie between 
them, Mr. Smalley’s admiration goes out to 
Mr. Balfour above all his associates, tho 
his remarks on his recent volume ‘'T'he 
Foundations of Belief,” indicate that his 
critic is not at home in philosophy nor in 
theology. These Studies are written in a 
fresh, entertaining style which takes firm 
hold on the subject and on the reader. They 
make a series of strong sketches of the men 
who have been guiding England in her 
most recent decades, with a few examples 
taken from other countries or other spheres 
than politics—such as “Francis Mag- 
nard,” the editor of Figare, and “ President 
Carnot,” *‘ Sir Edward Burne-Jones,” and 
the chapter on ‘‘The Master of Balliol,” 
the late Professor Jowett. They are not 
altogether equal, but they have the pleas- 
ing and rather unusual merit of leaving 
the reader free to use his own judgment in 
the case, and even of aiding him to do so all 
the more freely and intelligently for having 
read what Mr. Smalley has to say. 


The last volume of the Census Office 
reports received is that of Statistics of 
Churches in the United States of the Elev- 
enth Census, 1890, H. K. Carroll, Special 
Agent. This is the first time that a full, 
thick, quarto volume has been devoted to 
the religious statistics of the country. To 
the student of the religious condition of our 
country it isa work of prime importance, 
and offers a fascinating study with its nu- 
merous maps, showing by the gradations of 
color the proportion of communicants to 
population in each part of the country. 
Thus, for example, under the head “ Catho- 
lics”” we find nearly the whole of the South- 
ern States printed in a light color, denoting 
less than two per cent. of the population, 
while the larger part of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, a small part 
of Louisiana, and nearly all the inhabited 
part of New Mexico come in a darker color, 
showing over forty per cent. A glance at 
the several maps will show in what portions 
of the country each denomination has its 
strength. We find by another table that 
the Catholics have their largest population 
in New York, while tle Methodists reach 
their highest number in North Carolina, 


the Baptists in Georgia, the Presbyterians 
and Lutherans both in Pennsylvania, the 
Episcopalians in New York, the Congrega- 
tionalists in Massachusetts, the Disciples in 
Missouri. But the bulk of the volume is 
taken up with detailed statistics by counties 
and States and ecclesiastical subdivisions. 
The figures are fully given for over 143 de- 
nominations, besides independent congre- 
gations. Until the supply is exhausted cop- 
ies may be obtained of the Superintendent 
of Census, Washington, D. C., or of mem- 
bers of Congress or of the Senate, on appli- 
cation} and we advise those of our readers 
who wish to secure acopy for their libraries 
to make an early application. 


Four Years of Novel Reading. An Ac- 
count of an Experiment in Popularizing 
the Study of Fiction. Edited with an In- 
troduction by Richard G. Moulton, M.A., 
Ph.D. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 50 
cents.) The editor of this little book intro- 
duces himself as Professor of Literature 
in English in the University of Chicago, 
which we interpret as a somewhat expan- 
sive rendering of the ordinary Professor of 
English literature. His book belongs in 
the educational class and is an essay not 
toward the populariaing of fiction, but of 
the study of fiction, and that fiction of the 
select and classical variety. Mr. Moulton 
leads off with an apologetic introduction in 
which he says the best he can for novel read. 
ing. What he says holds for all classical 
novels and for a good many that fall several 
degrees lower, provided they are read wisely, 
but concedes the demoralizing influence of 
the diet of fiction on which so many people 
are living nowadays. As a corrective he 
proposes ascheme of more serious study of 
classical novels, one which has been in suc- 
cessful operation in an English mining town 
for four years and which is fully described 
in this little book. The members agree on 
a list, read one classical novel a month, 
noting points that are sent out in connec- 
tion with each novel. They then prepare 
and read critical essays. Four representa- 
tive examples are published by Professor 
Moulton. 


Thus far Mr. Huxley has had thingsa 
good deal in his own hands, as far as his 
controversies with Dr, Henry Wace on ag- 
nosticism are concerned, by having pub- 
lished his own arguments and rejoinders, 
with the least possible allusion to Dr. Wace 
and what he bad said. Dr. Wace now takes 
the field in his own behalf with a volume 
containing his own part of the discussion, 
with large and generous citations from Mr. 
Huxley, to show his position. The contro- 
versy, it will be remembered, was begun by 
Mr. Huxley, attacking a paper on Agnosti- 
cism, read by Dr. Wace before the Church 
Congress at Manchester, in 1888. Professor 
Huxley’s attack appeared the following 
February (1889), in the Nineteenth Century. 
Dr. Wace’s rejoinders were published in the 
Quarterly Review, They are now publish- 
edin a volume seriatim, with enough of 
Professor Huxley’s discussion of the sub- 
ject to make his position entirely plain and 
to do him full justice in the argument, the 
points and details of which we cannot un- 
dertake to follow or to remark on further 
than to say that the discussion wears a very 
different aspect when read in the light of 
these papers by Dr. Wace, which will more 
than reward one who reads them, the more 
carefully the better. 


There is this to be said for the Manual 
on Preaching, Lectures and Homiletics, by 
Franklin W. Fisk, Professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric in Chicago Theological Seminary, 
that it comes from probably the most thor- 
ough, efficient and successful lecturer and 
teacher in homilectics we have ever had in 
any of our theological seminaries, and that 
this manual contains the method op which 
he has done his work. It is thorough, 
methodical and sound. There is no non- 
sense, no speculation, and no illusion in the 
book, and what is more, there is not an 
overdose of anything ; for it is brief. Itis 
now something more than ten years since 
the first edition was published. It took its 
place at once among the best and most use- 
ful manuals of its class and has maintained 
that position so well that a third edition is 
now called for. Professor Fisk has revised 
the text throughout and made a few addi- 
tions. The method followed in the manual 
begins with the analysis of the sermon 
into its principal parts and their careful 
study. It then proceeds to unfold the proc- 
ess of bringing them together and forming 
them into the living sermon. (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, New York. $1.50.) 


Ladies who do embroidery may thank us 
for directing them to Alphabets: A Hand- 
book of Lettering, with Historical, Critical 
and Practical Descriptions. By Edward 
F, Strange. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
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$2.75.) Letter designs are such a constant 
element in this work as to give unique in 
terest to a handbook and directory like 
this, which lays open the whole history of 
ornament, lettering and designs, beginning 
with Roman lettering and its derivatives, 
and the handwork of the Middle Ages pre- 
vious to the use of printing. The effect of 
this invention on the art of lettering is 
shown in a chapter on ‘‘ The Beginning of 
Printed Letters.’”” The development of the 
subject through the four centuries which 
follow, is traced in the four chapters. The 
closing chapters are devoted to “‘ The Mak- 
ing of Letters,” and ‘‘ The Placing of Let- 
ters: Some Prinuciples.”” Good as the text 
is, the illustrations fairly divide the honors 
with them. They are very numerous, done 
in a full, rich and careful manner, which 
meets all demands and adds immensely to 
the beauty and usefulness of the Handbook. 


The Color of Solomon—What? My Be- 
loved is White and Ruddy. A Monograph. 
By Bishop Benjamin Tucker Tanner, D.D. 
With an Introduction by William 8. Scar- 
borough, LL.D. (A.M. E. Book Concern, 
Philadelphia. 50 cents.) The ethnologists 
and the grammarians will hardly assent to 
all Dr. Tanner’s inferences in this bright and 
ingenious little book; but they will be no less 
in sympathy with his plucky attempts to 
relieve his rac of certain needless aspersions 
under which, in his opinion, the English 
versions of the Bible have left them to 
suffer. He claimsSolomon, on historic and 
linguistic grounds of proof, as having been 
allied to their race and makes a strong stand 
for reading, in the Song of Solomon 

*T am black and comely,” 
for the received 

*T am black but comely.” 
In the line referring to Solomon, 

** My Beloved is white and ruddy,3 

he contends that white should be “ bright,” 
so that we may be sure that Solomon was 
neither white nor black, but of a * bright 
ra.ldy’’ complexion. His whole argument 
is ingenious and interesting. 


Chirches and Chapels. Designs and 
Suggestions for Church-Building Commit- 
tees, Architects and Builders. By F. K. 
Kidder, C. E., Ph.D., Architect. (William 
T. Comstock, New York. $1.50) The strong 
point in this collection of floor plans and 
elevations for church building is that it 
comes from a competent author, experi- 
enced and trained in such work, and was 
prepared at a time when he hai leisure to 
devote to it. The plans are drawn with the 
requirements and adaptations of Ameri- 
can congregations in view and on the 
basis of obtaining the largest amount 
of room, convenience and architectural 
expression for the least amount of money. 
The directions and suggestions to build- 
ers are sound and practical. The de- 
signs show the very great advance which 
has been made in the past twenty years in 
picturesque and convenient construction. 
They do not indicate as much attention to 
the matter of architectural proportions 
and constructive ratios. One of the designs 
we note is a restudy on a lower plane and 
less expensive basis of the late Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s desigao for Trinity Church at Bos- 
ton (Phillips Brooks’s). 


Charles Francis Barnard, A Sketch of 
his Life and Work. By Francis Tiffany. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. $1.25.) The subject of this sketch 
was one of the noble train of followers 
which were drawn by Joseph Tuckerman, 
the friend and classmate at Harvard of 
William Ellery Channing and Washington 
Allston, into the work of social reform and 
city missions. He was in Boston and among 
Unitarians what Charles Loring Brace was 
in New York and among the evangelical 
churches. Like Tuckerman he was a grad: 
uate of Harvard and reared in easy circum- 
stances. His whole life was given with sin- 
gular devotion and success to the work. He 
left behind him a name and a work with 
which nothing in Boston is to be compared 
except Father Taylor’s. Mr. Tiffany’s little 
book is one of very great and rare interest, 
an interest which is all the greater because 
Charles Francis Barnard and his work are 
by no means so well known as they should 
be. 


Recollections of War Times. Reminis- 
cences of Men and Events in Washington, 
1860-1865. By Albert Gallatin Riddle. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.50.) Mr. 
Riddle is one of the survivors of the Thirty- 
seventh Congress, where, as he modestly re- 
marks in the Preface, ‘‘he was not so con- 
spicuous as to make enemies, nor yet 8° 
obscure as to be unable to make himself 
heard.’”? This volume of Memoirs relates to 
one of the most critical periods of American 
history and applies especially to the part 
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acted in it by Congress. It is the author’s 
personal recollections of the Thirty-seventh 
Congress and the events amid which it was 
convened and acted. It is written in avery 
pleasing and vivid style—is never prolix, 
dry, rambling or confused, and presents the 
mature conclusions of an intelligent, patri- 
otic and cautious observer as to the men 
and events of those times and as to the 
great problems which were brought forward 
for legislative solution. 


Readings from the Old English Drama- 
tists. By Catherine Mary Reignolds-Win- 
slow. With Notes. (In Two Parts. Lee& 
Shepard, Boston. $1.75 per volume.) We 
can commend these two volumes warmly to 
the student of English literature, especially 
if his interest is that of the general reader 
rather than tbat of the exhaustive student, 
who must read everything that applies to 
the subject. Mrs. Winslow has made a ju- 
dicious selection to illustrate the develop- 
ment of English dramatic literature from 
the masques and miracle plays of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, through the 
period illustrated by Marlowe, Lyly, John- 
son, Beaumont and Fletcher, and that of 
the Stuart drama and the Restoration pe- 
riod down to Goldsmith and Sheridan in 
the eighteenth century. The readings are 
based on lectures given by Mrs. Winslow, 
and contain in the notes much which is of an 
amusing or entertaining character as well 
as instructive. 


Poems by Robert Southey. Chosen and 
Arranged by Edward Dowden. (Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York. $1.00.) Mr. Dowden’s 
part in this selection from the Laureate 
Southey’s poems is excellent. The rather 
full preface by him is a complete introduc- 
tion to Southey and his poems, compact, 
skillful, and which really leaves little more 
to be said. A literary student will never 
be reconciled without a struggle to the 
breaking up into selected bits of a poem 
like ‘‘ Roderick, the Last of the Goths”’; but 
Professor Dowden’s notes will do as much 
to relieve his mind on this subject as the 
case admits of, especially when he reflects 
that, as far as most readers of English verse 
are concerned, it is only in this form that 
Southey is likely to be read at all. The 
lyrics and ballads are well selected, and so 
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are the characteristic examples which are 
chosen to represent the other poems. 


The Rev. Charles R. Gillett, Librarian of 
Union Theological Seminary, has rendered 
the Christian public a real service by his 
translation of Prof. Adolf Harnack’s Lec- 
ture on Monasticism: Its Ideals and Its 
History. As Professor McGiffert remarks 
in the Preface of the translation: ‘ Chris- 
tianity was for centuries monasticism,” and 
for those centuries the study of monasti- 
cism is the study of life “‘ at its highest and 
at its lowest, at its noblest and at its bas- 
est.”” This lecture, tho a production of the 
distinguished author’s earlier days, is 
marked by the characteristics of his marvel- 
ous power to seize and express the genius of 
an institution or an age. Brief as it is, lit- 
tle has escaped the author’s attention which 
was required to complete the sketch, while 
its marvelous vitality cannot fail to impress 
it on the mind. 

Palestine Exploration Fund; Thirty 
Years’ Work in the Holy Land, (A Rec- 
ord and a Summary.) 1865-1895. (Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York. $1.50.) This is a new 
and revised edition of a volume to which 
we took pains to call attention when it 
was first issued. It is a general summary 
of what has been done by the Palestine Fund 
Commission and of the results reached by 
them in thirty years. It is an exceptionally 
interesting review of a work which has put 
a new face on the geography of the Holy 
Land. In this new and revised edition are 
incorporated the results of theeight and a 
half years which have elapsed since the 
first was published. It ends with a state- 
ment of the work now lying before the 
managers of the Fund and which is to be 
undertaken as rapidly as means are {ur- 


* nished. In the appendices the chronologic- 


al summary of the Fund’s work has been 
brought down to the present year. 


The Messrs. Crowell & Co. (New York, 
$1.00) have done with all the honors of the 
press their edition of In the Land of Lorna 
Doone, and Other Pleasurable Excursions 
in England. By William H. Rideing. 
With such an example as this in hand 
thereis no saying to what pitch of perfected 
workmanship American books may not be 
raised. The matter is worthy of the form. 
The five papers are delightful studies of 


bits of England, which are enriched with 
literary memories and suggestions as well 
as with their own natural beauty. Mr. 
Rideing creates an atmosphere for his stud- 
ies, which,tho not as invigorating as na- 
ture’s, is in ite way hardly less delightful. 


Jewish Literature, and Other Essays. By 
Gustav Karpeles. (The Jewish Publica- 
tion society of America, Philadelphia. 
$1.00.) This interesting volume takes its 
name from the first of fourteen lectures on 
critical topics in the history of the modern 
Jews, such as the “ Jewin the History of 
Civilization,” ‘* Humor and Love in Jewish 
Poetry,” “‘ The Jewish Stage,” ‘‘ The Music 
of the Synagogue,” etc. The essays have 
the charm of an attractive style, combined 
with a subject of great and varied interest. 

The Macmillans publish the ‘ Third Edi- 
tion, Revised and Extended,” of The Horti- 
culturist’s Rule Book, acompendium of use- 
fal information for fruit growers, truck 
gardeners, florists and others. By L. H. 
Bailey. Brevity, comprehensiveness and 
general usefulness seem to have been the 
guiding principles in the composition of 
this book. It has already received in the 
previous editions a considerable circulation 
and recognition, and is now written up to 
the needs and knowledge of the moment. 

The Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., of 
this city, have now brought out ina well- 
made 16mo, Abraham Lincoln. Tributes 


from his Associates. Reminiscences of Sol- 


diers, Statesmen and Citizens, with an In- 
troduction by the Rev. William Hayes 
Ward, D.D., LL.D. The contents of this 
volume, with the appended anecdotes and 
characteristic sayings of Mr. Lincoln, first 
appeared in the special Lincoln Number of 
THE INDEPENDENT April 4th ult. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


A WISE MAN quoted by The Spectator 
describes modern fiction as “erotic, neu- 
rotic and Tommyrotic.”’ 


...-L. Prang & Company, Boston, have 
become the publishers of Modern Art, 
formerly of Indianapolis; J. M. Bowles, 
editor. 


---Mrs. Humphry Ward’s story of 
‘*Bessie Costrell” will close in the July 
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number will be a comprehensive description 
of “ Athletic Clubs,” by Duncan Edwards, 
with many illustrations. 


....R. H. Russell & Sov, of the De Witt 
Publishing House, 33 Rose Street, New 
York, are about to issue in large quarto 
“The Quest of the Holy Grail,’”’ the book of 
Mr. Henry A. Abbey’s paintings for the 
decoration of the Public Library of the city 
of Boston. 


----An edition of Mr. Henry Jerome 
Stockard’s poems, many of which have ap- 
peared in our best known magazines, is to 
be brought out by Mr. Charles L. Van Nop- 
pen, of Durham, N. C. who appeals to North 
Carolinians and fellow-teachers with Mr. 
Stockard for subscriptions to the work. 

..+- The first quarter of Current History 
for 1895 (Garretson, Cox & Co., Buffalo) is 
now issued, This is designed to be a per- 
manent work of reference and is sold at 
$1.50 a year, single numbers 40 cents. ‘The 
current number contains 256 pages of read- 
ing matter, and is illustrated with 44 por- 
traits. 

.-es The Overland Monthly for June is a 
Hawaiian number, all the leading men 
of the Island being represented in illus- 
trations or reading matter. Among the 
contributors are Pres. Sanford B. Dole, 
William H. Armstrong, Curtis J. Lyons, 
the Hon. W. R. Castle, Thos. G. Thrum, 
the Hon. Lorrin A. Thurston, and many 
others. 

.... New works to be published by Harper 
& Brothers are, the third volume of 
Rhodes’s “History of the United States 
from the Compromise of 1850” (1860-1862); 
* Termiuations,” a volume containing four 
stories by Henry James; “ The Martyred 
Fool,” by David Christie Murray; *‘My 
Literary Passious,’”’ by W. D. Howells, and 
“The Elements of Navigation,” by W.J. 
Henderson. 

..--Macmillan & Co, will soon ppoblish a 
history of the 17th Lancers, written by the 
Hon. J. W. Fortescue, at the request of 
the officers of the regiment; *‘ A Son of the 
Plains,” by Mr. Arthur Paterson; Vols. V 
and VI, of Dr. Thomas Hodgkins work 
* Italy and her Invaders (A.b. 553--744);” and 
“ Mother and Daughter; an Uncompleted 


Scribner. The opening article of the same Sonnet Sequence,” by the late Mrs. Augusta 








ry First Latin Readings 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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THE CLASSICS : 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


By R. Arrowsmith, late Professor of Greek and Latin in the Teachers College, 
(fe) and G. M. Whicher, Packer Institute, - - - - - $1.25 
(4) “The book deserves recognition and praise, for the selections are well made and arranged. We 


need have no hesitation in putting it into the hands of young students instead of Cmsar.”-—Gonzalez 


() Lodge, Professor of Latin, Brun Mawr College. 


‘| Cicero’s Cato Maior de Senectute 


) By Frank Ernest Rockwood, Bucknell University, - - 


- $8.90 


(afe| “Notable for its double notes, the scope of its introduction, and the convenience of its arranges 
‘ ment, Rockwood’s *Senectute’ seems to me to be the best edition of this single work now In the 
($e) American market.’’—Karl P. Harrington, University of North Carolina. 





Cornelius Nepos 
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estes (4) 
By T. B. Lindsay, Boston University. (In press.) 


Anentirely new edition. Quantities are marked throughout ; references are 


given to the Latin 


Grammars of Harkness, Allen and Greenough, and Gildersleeve; the bodk Is illustrated with a large (ste) 


number of new engravings, especially prepared for thiswork the exercises to Latin composition have 


been remodeled, and tables of construction added. 


Latin Inscriptions 


By J.C. Egbert, Columbia College. (/n press.) (*) 


A full course embodying the results of the latest Investigations in Latin epigraphy, 


reproductions of Latin inscriptions. 
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ti Roman LifeinLatinProseandVerse ucla las Latin Lessons a ig 
ee By H. T. Peck, Columbia, and R. Arrrowsmith, Teach- ; 3 By FE. W. Coy, Hughes High School, Cincinnati. (In tg) 
WH) ersCollege, = - = = BLD STILL AHEAD. 3 press.) | 
(ste) “The most fascinating Latin salmagundi I haveever seen. One reads 1895 ae poe Seen Se ee. See ee eens = oe (afe| 
* on and on, attracted by the variety and novelty of the excerpts.”—J. FE. Providence, May 18, . er ratin ar, pray pov i by 
(afe) Goodrich, University of Vermont. “ The sales of my Latin Grammar and of ; 

e . = . 
*| The First Greek Book my Series as a whole have been larger $ Selections from Aulus Gellius id 
(ote) By C. W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, and C. S. } during the last three years than during § By Charles Knapp, Barnard College. (In press.) (spe) 
(qf) Atherton, With an introduction by W. C. Collar, Head- ¢ any three successive years since Shey § | Ealied tocar ar igh ie Homan casters lic’ and iam, OF) 
(4) master, Roxbury Latin School. (In press.) 9 came from the press, and of these three guage, and to illustrate Gellius’s writings. , (396) 
larger during 
Having in mind the changing position of Greek in school and college years the sales have been h p a y 
C 2 : ition is no longer to be ons nabasis ( 
¥) pemeee Pad recognizing that Greek compos from the ontset-auriliary the last year than during either of the Xenop fe) 
/\ to an understanding of Greek texts. The exceptional or rare has no h t ” 7 By W. R. Harper, President Chicago University, and (4 
(ote 1 i jnctory manual. What is lite English calls for nothin other two. 7 . Kt. ; ‘ 4 ay y, , 
‘{ somes Daven sa practice even on important constructions is carried ALBERT HARENBESS. P James Wallace, Macalester College. Seven Books and (age) 
( | no further than to give the learner a clear comprehension. Exercises ee 
for translation into Greek are limited eo anane Se Sa HARKNESS’S NEW STANDARD LATIN Vocabulary, > _ me - , $1.50. i) 
+ an oo ae ‘ GRAMMAR, - - = a cuaneien me, $1.12 “The most satiofactory otition of Xenophon’s Anabasiy with which bY" 
te0 <NESS’S EAS ETHO ¥ LGIN - . inte The favor -impression received in a cursory exam- | 
‘* Viri Romae -— rr renal : - 120 ination has Increased weit two veurs use with classes.’’—E. G. Coy, +) 
; petaee preset ee 3 >rinct tchkiss School, Lakeville, Con f 
(e| Edited by R. Arrowsmith, Teachers College, and HARKNESS’S COMPLETE COURSE FOR THE : — PAE TIOREREAES ERODN, ERO Gea eens (sf) 
* ) FIRST YEAR IN LATIN, é, _ - 112 § This edition of the Anabasis forms part of I re sident Har ne r 8 ele- ¥ 
(ate) Charles Knapp, Barnard College. (In press. > «© brated Say —s aes ot Ores K Boots, which now includes Harper ( | 
: a liest stage the help given to PIDPIDIN PIII and Castle’s Inc uct ve Greek Primer ‘§ Say ane = prose (-ts, v 
(se peebared on the Prints ct coutered especially about the essential Wee SS caseas's Bnakaate tte ing thod ($1.00), and Harper and (a$¢) 
facts and simpler constructions of the language. : 4 ig 
Ue The books referred to above as being in press will be ready for the opening of the fall term of school. tg 
(+ We believe that no list of Latin and Greek text-books is more varied than ours, and that there is no other list combining so y 
high an order of excellence. Over forty eminent scholars have been engaged in the preparation of these books, which rep- y 
. ° e } 
resent the best talent and scholarship that the country affords, combined with the greatest experience. Teachers of the 7 4 
classics are cordially invited to consult this list and to correspond with us with reference to examination and introduction. + 
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Webster, with introductory note by Mr. 
William Michae) Rossetti. 


- Mr. W. B. Shaw, associate editor of 
the Review of Reviews, has in preparation 
a volume on ‘Labor Legislation in the 
United States,” which will be published by 
Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. in their 
Library of Economics and Politics. The 
same publishers have in press a volume of 
sbort stories entitled ‘The Old Man 
Savarin,” by Edward W. Thompson, of The 
Youth’s Companton. This will be the first 


of a series to be known as “ Off-Hand 
Stories.”’ 
.... Messrs. George Routledge & Sons an- 


nounce as now ready the fourteenth edition 
of **Men and Women of the Time,” a dic- 
tionary of contemporaries, containing bio- 
graphical notices of eminent characters, re- 
vised and brought down to the present time 
by Victor G. Plarr, B.A., Oxon., librarian 
of King’s College, London. More than four 
hundred people of note have died whose 
names have, consequently, been dropped 
from this work since the last edition, in 
1891. A Classified Index has been added to 
the work and the “Key to Assumed 
Names” has been enlarged. (1,000 pages, 
cloth, $6.00.) 


.. The General Congregational Associa- 
tion of Illinois has recommended to the 
churches that June 30th be observed asa 
Whitman Memorial Day, in the interests of 
Whitman College, at Walla Walla, Wash., 
the only memorial of Dr. Whitman. In 
time to help on this movement an account 
of the life and services of Dr. Whitman will 
be issued by the Star Publishing Company, 
of Chicago, June 20th. This is entitled; 
“How Marcus Whitman Saved Oregon; a 
True Romance of Patriotic Heroism, Chris- 
tian Devotion and Final Martyrdom, with 
Sketches of Life on the Plains and Moun- 
tains in Pioneer Days.” Its author is Dr. 
O. W. Nixon, fof seventeen years president 
and literary editor of the Inter-Ocean, The 
introduction is by Dr. Gunsaulus. Dr. 
Nixon is the greatest living authority on 
Whitman and his work. The book should 
be one of thrilling interest. 
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Sexes Compared, and Other Essays. 
Edward von Hartmann. Selected and 
trans'ated by A. Kenner, M.A. Shax794, PD. 
6t. New York: Macmillan & Co.... 

The Wild Ass’s Skin. By H. De Balzac. Trans- 
lated by Ellen Marriage. With an intro- 
duction by George emenangpeceniel 5'g x74, pp. 
288. The same...... 

After Five Years in india. By Anne C. Wilson. 
534x8, pp. 312. New York: Charles Scribner's 
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Across India; or, Live Boys in the Far East. 
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Romances and Narratives. By Dante 1 De cn 
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F.R.G.S,. With Portraits and Maps. 5g x74, 
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Manual of Egyptian Archeology and Guide to 
the Study of Antiquities in Egypt. By G. 
Maspero, D.C.L., Oxon. Translated by Ame- 
lia B Kdwards, 54x74, pp. 360. New York: 
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History for Ready Reference, By J. N. Larned. 
In five volumes. Vol. V. Tunnage to Zyp, 
Supplement. 1144x8, pp. 816. Springfield, 
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The ene sensation of the day is Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan’s “God and the Ant.”’ Surely no such orig- 
inality bas been displayed by any English writer of 
the Jast ten years. The booklet is everywhere the 
source of animated discussion.—Evening News (Lon- 
don). 


God and the Ant. 


Price 25 cents. 


God and the Ant. 


Price 25 cents. 


God and the Ant. 


Price 25 cents. 
By COULSON KERNAHAN. 
Paper, oblong foolscap. 25 cents, 

One reads the first few pages with bated breath, then 
the full beauty and grandeur of the thoughts come 
over him. His style is original, graphic, and 
eloquent,and many of his sentences move the deepest 
feelings of the heart. .. . A reservoir of power and 
pathos as well. -“ The Christian Work,” New York, 
Nobler lessons have never been taught, and the charm 
of the book’s style equals the loftiness of the thought. 

~Mrs. Loutse Chandler Moulton, in “ Boston Tran- 
script.” It is a beautiful and forcible Gospel, Iv 
throbs with life.—Rev. Dr. John Clifford, One may 
say without exaggeration that it is as fine a prose 
poem as has been written by any one in our genera- 
tion.—* To-Day,” Jerome K. Jerome. I regard itasa 
work of consecrated gepius.—Rev. R. Vaughan Price. 


May be obtained of ali booksellers, or upon receipt of 
the published price, direct from the publishers, 


Ward, Lock & Bowden, Ltd, 


15 East 12th Street, New York. 





; MUSIC, 
SMALL CHURCH ORGANS. 


The School<-The Small Church 
The Lodge Room--The Chapel 
The Sunday School Room------ 
The Conservatory of Music--- 
The Studio of the Organist---- 
The Music Room of the Home 


Should be supplied with the Lyon 
& Healy Church Organ. One and 
two manuals, with pedals, Tones 
characteristic of organ- oo and 
of adequate power and variety. 
Stable in pitch. Unaffected by 
changes in Temperature. Easy of 
Reasonable in Cost. 7sizes. Send for 
State size of room, 





Regulation. 
specifications and prices. 
LYON & HEALY, Mofrs., Chicago. 


I.€ cul RC Ti c 0 ° Music P ‘ublishe rs,C ‘incinnatl, ©, 
tacts inten Oe 


The Most Superb Geography Kver Published 


FRYE’ 


Complete Geography - 


By ALEX E. FRYE, Author of Frye’s Primary Geography. 


NOW 
READY. 





Large 8vo. 184 pages. Cloth. 


Profusely Illustrated. With an 


Appendix of 24 pages of Reference Maps. Price 
for Introduction, $1.25. 


The only Geography which meets the requirements of the 


 Com- 





mittee of Ten.” 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO, 








Conover Duff. x4; 205. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co by Ate vot icanenvebeeseosenseadt eH 


The Geiten & e. By Kenneth Grebeme- 654x414, 
pp. 1icago: Stone & Kimball 


ssl pening 
Hotchkin, M.A. 
phia: Geo. W. Jac 
Thumb Nail Sketches of White Kibbon Women. 
Official, Edited by Clara C. Chapin. 84x6, 
pp. vill, 120. Chicago: Woman's Temperance 
ublishing ANSOCIATHON...... vccccccccccceccecs 


“The Book of the Season ” 


Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s 
NEW NOVEL 


THE ADVENTURES 


By the Rev. y, 
TAXSH4, pp. 59. Polladel. 


0 35 








CAPTAIN HORN 





A STORY OF ROMANTIC ADVEN- 
TURE, PUBLISHED COMPLETE, 
IN BOOK FORM, WITHOUT 
PREVIOUS SERIAL ISSUE. 


One volume, cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
NEW YORK TIMES 
“The sustained power of this romance 
from the pen of a writer hitherto regarded 
chiefly as a humorist is remarkable. Mr. 
Stockton has certainly succeeded in his en- 
deavor to write a serious novel of incident, 
He has not sunk his individuality in spin- 
ning this exciting yarn. There-are many 
suggestions of his peculiar humor.” 
NEW YORK MAIL AND EXPRESS 

‘Mr. Stockton must be a literary hypno- 
tizer. Tbis is the only explanation that can 
be found for the effect his tales have on tle 
public. And we have reached this conclu- 
sion after finishing at one sitting this new 
book. It will rank with the best work Mr. 
Stockton has ever done.” 

BOSTON ADVERTISER 

“It is unlike anything he has previously 
done, and we have no hesitation in pro 
nouncing it his best work. It isin a new 
vein, and Mr. Stcckton is master of it.” 


BOSTON JOURNAL 


‘* Before the story is half told the senses of 
the reader are enslaved by the magic of the 
style. An artistic piece of work, and it will 
add to the reputation of the author.” 

PHILADELPHIA TELEGRAPH 

‘““Those readers must be jaded indeed 
whose nerves do not jump under the excite- 
ment of Mr. Stockton’s new story. It isim- 
aginative in a double sense; it shows enor- 
mous invention, and it quivers with emo- 
tional fancy playing about a subject of nev- 
er-ending interest.” 

PHILADELPHIA PRESS 

“A brilliant and entertaining book. 
There is the same humor and delightful 
play of imagination that makes all Mr. 
Stockton’s books exceptional. To come 
across such a volume is indeed refreshing.” 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
183- 157 Ffith Avenue, New York 





STATIONERY ETC. 





The RKOMBI 
(QMerRA -$ 320 


‘arry in pocket. Takes 25 perfect pictures Sia 
in one loading—re-loading costs We. / 
your dealer for it, or send for free booklet 

“All About the Koi peal 

ED ©. KEMP 


182-134 Lake’ Street, Chicago 








AL 
Branches: London, Rerline 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. - 





THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





June 20, 1895. 





The Gospel of Buddha 


By Dr. Paul Carus 


Price $1.00. The Open Court Publishing Co. 
Chicago. A translation into Japanese made under 
the auspices of the kev. Shaku Soyen, delegate to the 
went of Religions, was lately published in 
apan. 





J, L, STACK CO, dtysrusing, Agency 


Prom pt service. 


Lowes. prices. 





REMINGTON BROS, of Pittsburg and New 
York place advertising for the best schools and col- 
leges in America. Write them for information. 


EDUCATION. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 











BRADFORD | ACADEMY For the higher educ ‘A 

* tion of young women. 

Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 

ty-five acres—twelve In grove; lake for rowing and 

skating. Classical and general course of stud 5 ai. 
Ag peed d and optional. Year commences $ 

>. Apply to Miss IDA C, ALL LEN,Prin. ‘Bradford, A 








New York, Clinton 
COTTAGE SEMINA RY FOR GIRLS. 
Pleases those who value td home care and good 
mental a. Apply e 
Kev. C.W. HAWLEY, re , Principal. 





East Greenwich Academy. 


Founded 1802, Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200 . year, Sept. i, Write for illustrated 
catalogue, . D. BLAKESLEE, D.D, Principal, 
East Greenwic h, R. 
he MILY SC HOOL FORG IRLS. —A delight- 

ful home in a picturesque partof New York State, 
especially adapted for girls whose parents are tray- 
eling or are otherwise prevented from giving suffi- 
clent attention to studies and daily requirements 
of their daughters. Number Limited. i om spoken. 
Address “ The Oaks,” Hornellsv ‘lle, } 


NEW York, Ca: vandaigua 


Granger Place School 

For YOUNG LADIEs. Established 1876, 
Opens September 18. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


Hackettstown Institute 


College preparatory for Gentlemen. 
“lege. Music, Art, Elocution, Laburatory. Best build- 
ing of its class. Location unsurpassed. Illus. Cata- 
logue free. Rev. W. P. FERGUSON, B.D.. Pres. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
for Women, 
Painesville, O. 
Karly applic ation necessary for September, 1895. 


Hackettstown, 
New Jersey. 
Ladies’ Col- 


Lyndon Hall School. 
For Young Ladies. 46th year. College peeparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BuCK, A.M , Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





The Leading Conservatory of America 
Car Faguten, Director, 

Founded in 1853 by 

E. Tourjée. 










giving full information. 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY, 


at Athens, offers excellent facilities for a limited 
number of earnest students, 
Send for catalogue to PRESIDENT SUPER, 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


@th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. U.S. army 
officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 


BISBEE & AMEN, A.M., Prir., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





Seven Gables tik. their tuvsicat: 


as higher mental cule 
ture. Boating, stately trees, fA 4 appointed 
building. Gymnasium. 


A thoroughly modern school. 
Native French and German 


Teachers; 20th year. 
Certificate admits to Smith. Direct trains from New 
York. Address for Catalogue Mrs. Sarah 8, 


Ww femte ott, »Pr ine cipal. Bridgeton, N. J. 


TROY FEMALE SEMINARY 


Emma Willard School. 


This famous school, established by Emma Williard 
in 182), conducted by her daughter from 1838 to 1872, 
and since then as a day school by Miss Emily T. Wil- 
cox, Will be opened as a Boarding 4 newt, as well as 
fo: day scholars, on September 25th, 

The school will be under the c shay ‘of Miss Mary 
Alice Knox, B A., for the past ten years Professor in 
Wellesley Colleg 

All inquiries Dionne be addressed to 

MISS MARY ALICE KNOX, 


Emma Willard School, TROY, N. 
for the higher education of 


WELLS COLLEG young women. The revised 


catalogue gives full information on requirements for 
admission, courses of study, the history, reg 
and gov ernment of Wells ( ‘ollege. 

WILLIAM E. WATERS, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the 6lst year begins Sept. 12, 1895. 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments. Fine Library, Laboratory, nt oy at and 
Cabinets. Send for illustrated prospectus to 

MIss A. E. STANTON, Princ pal, Norton, Mass. 





_ Ye 


WIL LA RD HAL L SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. ¥ 
SARAH M. , MERRILL, Principal, Danvers, Mass. 





MAss ETTS Fastham pton. 
Vii.L INTON SEMINA 

Prepares boys for any A. ge ‘or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All ea 8 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 8%. 
Address Rev. Wo. GALL AGHER, Principal. 








Ba SCHOOL eR ruRe 


GRAND RA x. Ss. ine sel 


FOR SALE. 


A well-established Roz West-side School. 








For 


particulars address, Principal. INDEPENDENT Office. 
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Financial. 
STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 


SURFACE RAILWAYS, urban and country, 
are multiplying rapidly. The trolley wires 
are seen in every direction. What of the 
finances of these companies? Are the 
bonds safe investments? Such questions 
are being asked, while few avuswers are 
vouchsafed. The importance of the mat- 
ter warrants a few suggestions. 

Not long ago the great earning capacity 
of surface companies, once the motive 
power was changed from animal to elec- 
tricity, was everywhere insisted upon. 
Figures were freely quoted showing in 
detail how cheaply such electric roads 
could be operated. The difficulty with 
such figures was not their untruthfulness, 
but the fact that they represented a condi- 
tion of working which was rapidly pass- 
ing away. Experience soon taught the 
managers that they had underestimated 
the cost of repairs and renewals of cars 
and motors, while under the stress of 
faster time and heavier equipment the 
track was being worn out so rapidly as to 
require for maintenance almost, and in 
some instances quite, as large a sum as we 
are accustomed to allow among steam 
railroads. 

Under such conditions it was obvious 
that the earlier returns of protits made on 
electric roads were deceptive, and fur- 
nished no criterion by which to measure 
the value of the bonds of the company, to 
say nothing of thestock. There has been 
a reluctance on the part of those most 
concerned to admit the facts, partly from 
fear of the result upon the investor, and 
partly because the extent of the deprecia- 
tion and the amounts to be allowed for it 
could not be exactly calculated. In a re- 
cent number of the Street Railway Jour- 
nal, Mr. Edward E. Higgins attempts to 
ascertain these amounts mathematically, 
advising that a reserve fund to the re- 
quired sum be taken from earnings each 
year and invested, so that when equip- 
ment and tract are in need of replacement 
they can be renewed from this fund with- 
out bankrupting the company or render- 
ing the shares valueless, 

The method pursued is to ascertain the 
probable life of roadbed, motors, cars, 
overhead work, steam plant, etc,, and to 
set aside each year a sum sufficient at in- 
terest to equal the required cost of renew- 
al. One practical difticulty is to estimate 
on this probable life. On some things, 
like boilers, we can estimate closely, but 
on others we are yet without knowledge. 
Then, too, in applying the principle, we 
should find roads differing greatly among 
themselves as to the quality of the mate- 
rial first purchased; for evidently the 
cheaper the original work the sooner it 
will wear out. Another thing not always 
taken into account, and one very difficult 
to estimate, is the probable changes be- 
cause of improvements. The application 
of electric power to urban and suburban 
lines has been so extended, and the busi- 
ness of furnishing apparatus has become 
so large that, following our business ex- 
perience in other large industries, we 
should expect continual improvements ; 
and go we find it. No company can tell 
at what moment an invention may make 
a large quantity of material now in 
service out of date. On the other hand, 
some companies, by examining their re- 
pair records closely, and watching for 
small things before they become large 
ones, have been able to reduce the cost 
of such repairing considerably, In this, 
as in other lines of business, it is always 
profitable to study details closely. 

But after balancing estimates it is prob- 
able that Mr. Higgins’s figures of the 
amounts required for such a reserve fund 
will be found too small; yet in the exam- 
ple he gives his required fund adds one- 
third to the operating expenses. As a 
rough test for new but well-built electric 
roads perhaps this percentage is not un- 
fair. At any rate it is something to have 
a specialist in street railway operation 
print a statement to the effect that, if we 
would estimate on the future net earnings 
of a new electric road, and if we wish to 
apply a broad test to ascertain whether 

the bonds of such a company are reason- 
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ably secure, we may add at least one- 
third to the quoted operating expenses as 
a measure of future increase. Then it is 
an easy process to deduct the sum so 
found from gross earning and see whether 
the amount remaining is sufficient to sus- 
tain the capitalization. 

Such a test would be very rough in- 
deed. One who has an interest in any 
particular case should carry it much 
further. There is, for example, a growth 
of traffic always to be considered, which 
may offset certain losses already estimated; 
yet the fact that the operating results of 
the street companies newly built cannot 
be taken asacriterion for future earnings, 
is an important one. The public are in- 
debted to Mr. Higgins for his attempt to 
state the matter by statistics. It has 
been said by some financiers that street 
railways will offer the next lurge opportu- 
nity for the investment of capital; yet it 
is certain that a considerable part of the 
bonds and shares of the existing companies 
are yet held in first hands. The stability 
of the traffic is conceded ; what we lack is 
knowledge of its real profitableness. It 
is therefore timely that the facts should 


be ascertained so far as they can be ap-_ 


proximately, in order that in the future 
street-railway investments may take their 
place along with others which now occupy 
a higher place in the opinion of capitalists 
because of longer experience with them. 


> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


SucH changes as occurred during the 
past week were all in the direction of im- 
provement, Usually this is a period of 
quietude in this section of country; for 
wholesalers have not completed prepara- 
tions for the fall trade, while jobbers are 





’ only occupied with keeping up assort- 


ments, and retailers are through with the 
rush of spring. Interest, therefore, is just 
now concentrated on the future, which, 
unless every sign fails, is unusually sound 
and promising. Considerable stimulus 
was afforded by the Government crop re- 
port, which proved better than anticipated 
and caused a general revision of crop es- 
timates, the improvement of the last 
week having done much to offset earlier 
damage. The best that can yet be said 
about the wheat crop is that it is not so 
badly injured as supposed; for the Gov- 
ernment report only indicates a crop of 
about 420,000,000 bushels. Some sections 
are likely to be favored with a good yield, 
especially the Pacific Coast States and the 
wheat belt crossing Montana, Dakota and 
Minnesota. The corn crop is backward 
but encouraging, and with favorable con- 
ditions during the remainder of the sea- 
son, good average results may come in 
for both wheat and corn. ‘lhe very im- 
portant effect of better prices is not to 
be overlooked, for that is likely to 
more than compensate for any short- 
comings in yield. Perhaps the best 
present source of encouragement is the 
industrial situation. In this direction 
the improvement is very marked. Every 
day brings its statements of advancing 
wages and mills starting ; our artisans 
and laborers are finding steadier and bet- 
ter paying employment, and labor 
troubles have dropped out of sight ; all of 
which means an increase in the purchas- 
ing powers of the masses, which is really 
the basis of the remarkably strong degree 
of confidence animating business men, 
Not for years have the merchandise mar- 
kets displayed such a universally strong 
undertone as now, the sequence being a 
speculative tendency whicn has hitherto 
escaped notice. Wheat, cotton, petro- 
leum, hides and a few other staples have 
already experienced speculative move- 
ment, which, under present conditions, 
seems likely to extend to many of the 
minor staples. Thus far it shows itself 
mainly in liberal purchases in anticipation 
of future wants, and in the unusual 
strength of values. It is almost superflu- 
ous to remark that the markets are gener- 
ally in sellers’ favor ; and that a good deal 
of disappointment will follow later on if 
present anticipations happen to fall short 
in practice. 


Our stock market seems to have been in 
a waiting attitude. The last advance was 
based chiefly upon London buying. This 


market, however, has had many millions 
of securities shipped over from this side, 
so that the demand is temporarily satis- 
fied. Attention there has been largely 
diverted by the Kaffir speculation and the 
fear of a partial collapse. The latter has 
been delayed, if not averted; but London 
is not yet in a mood to buy our stocks, so 
that the present strength of the market is 
entirely the result of home _ support. 
Strong capitalists, with a firm faith in the 
future of the country and its railroads, are 
at the bottom of the present market. 
While such is the situation, temporary 
declines may happen, but the trend of 
values in the long run is certain to be up- 
ward. Railroadearnings improve slowly, 
82 roads in the fourth week of May mak- 
ing an increase of only 6% over the poor 
returns of last year. Foreign exchange, 
which has been a more important factor 
on the stock market than usual, was quiet 
but firm. Some apprehension exists as 
to what will become of the exchange mar- 
ket when the syndicate has completed 
its task. A few timid individuals are al- 
ready predicting gold exports; but it is 
sufficient to say that that there is no rea- 
sonable ground for such fears. The 
Treasury is in a strong condition, and it is 
unlikely that the syndicate bankers. will 
relinquish their control of the foreign ex- 
changes so long as there is any danger tothe 
Government. Withina few weeks cotton 
and grain bills will begin to come in, and 
unless indications are highly misleading, 
there will be a good supply of security 
bills with which to offset the large im- 
ports expected as aresult of trade revival. 
The worst feature of our foreign trade 
movement is the limited demand for our 
meat and grain products. The reorgan- 
izations of various properties occupy a 
good deal of attention and progress is gen- 
erally slow, tho favorable reports are 
heard concerning the response of Atchison 
security holders. The money market con- 
tinues abundantly supplied with loanable 


funds. Call loans on stock collateral 
ruled 1@1}%. Time money is freely 


offered at 14@2% for one and two months, 
and 24@3¢ for five to seven months. The 
supply of commercial paper is increasing, 
and for best names there is a quick de- 
mand. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


June 15, June 8. Increase. 
LOans. ..ce..ee05 507,925,500 = 8503,437,600 $4,487,900 
Bpecle...cccccroee 66, 260,30) 70,783,800 4,514,500 
Legal tenders... 113,495,690 110,335,3 0 8,510,300 
Deposits.....sesee 608,816,000 565,906,800 2,819,200 
Circulation....+.+ 13,246,500 13,233,500 13,000 


The following shows the relation be- 
t ween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie .......c000 $66,269,300° $70,783,800 * $4,514,500 
Legal tenders... 115,895,600 110,383,30 3,510,300 
Total reserve.. $180,162.90  @L81,167,100 = $1,004,200 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 142,204,000 141,494,200 701,800 
Sarp, reserve., $37,008,400 $30,607,000 © $1,709,000 


* Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


June 16th, I84—Surplus, ..........ccccccererees $76,376,575 
June With, WIS —Ba OIG c6sdc viccscecccccccccces 8,776,800 
June Ith, IY2—Surplus......ceeeeeeeeceeeecees 22,783,825 
June 19th, WV1—Surplus ........-ceeeee ee seweee 16,172,225 
June Bat, WU—Surplas......ccccccccsccccccccce 6,144,925 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co.’s posted 
rate , were as follows : 


60 days. Sdays. 
LONAON.... 22 coccccccccccccccces sees 4.89 4.00 
Paria, IFANCB....cccccoscccsccccscccce Suh 5.145% 
GOBOUB i ovccvccccccccsccessccvcvesevess O15 5.1934 
Berlin, reichsmarks.... .....0...+6+ Ye 9% 
Amsterdam, guilders.........+-+00++ 4a 4u% 





GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were firm, closing 
as follows : 







Bid. Ask d, 
Diiiidncscccevnces ccucssdececnedacvconcsseaeee 97 ee 
New 48, Registered.........66 cccsceeeecceeee 1235% 123% 
New 48, COUPON. .....ccccccccceccrscececeees 123% 123% 
48, Registered... ...ce..eeee eisacensucsesucaees Wl% 112% 
48, COUPONS... .ccecceeecerseeres seaeceenneee 113 113% 
New 58, Registered..... .cccceseceececeseee 11634 116% 
5B, COUPONS. ......ccerecerereccereersentereees 116% 
Currency 68, 1895 oo 
Currency 68, 1896 
Currency 68, 1897 7 
Currency 6s, 1898 oe 
Currency 68, 1899 . 
Cherokee, 1896. .....ceececccserecseneweceeee 100% ‘ia 
Cherokee, 1897.....0.06 cecceeccrceecoeeccenss 100% oa 
Cherokee, 1808.... ..--+++ coc cccccccccocccccce 10054 
Cherokee, 1899.......+ cecceccccocccsccccccsece 100% eo 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the current 


(845) 21 


quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 




















Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMEFICR. ccccccccccccccsccsce 207 25 wan 
American Exchange....... 15844 158 160 
bE an ne 21 240 255 
ROR R WEG socnccccccccccetsce 255 240 255 
Butchers’ and Drovers’,... 155 1) 160 
Central National........... 120 Wi 125 
Chase National. ............ 2 xO 
Chatham 30 400 
Chemical 4,100 4,800 
Geir ee cc deceincciccsisicecsaens 440 oeca 
Citizehs’ 137 150 
Columbia ws 200 <ens 
COMMECE.....0.c00000 0 ° 184% 183 187 
Continental. .......se.secees 132 125 eee 
Corn Exchange..... «cs. 28544 285 200 
RG AGO vncccccacccsccccce 135 Wo 145 
Eleventh Ward .......... . 2% 200 
PMER  cccccveccevscccoscceccee 320 weee 
PUG AVORGG i oes ccccscccivs 8,230 2.50 
First National....... ..00-- 540 2,500 wu 
First National of 8S. I...... 119 118 125 
Fourteenth Street.......... 1104¢ 170 nea 
Fourth National............ 187 anal 187 

PRUE wicdiicceses/ couse 100 cous 
Gallatin National.... .... SUSE 300) eens 
Gartield National..... ..... 400 300 ane 
German American......... 13 5 <ims 
German Exchange......... 400 (6 bane 
GERMAINE. cccccccccccccvccoe 350 By) on 
GINO dvidccndde-diccees< 17544 160 td 
BAROVOE ..ccce.ceseee 309 310 325 
Hide and Leather.. v4 eeee 1lu 
oudiaee BIVEP. ccc. ccccccccce 150 155 use 
Importers’ and Traders’... 505 510 65 
ae 185 Ls 1 
Leather Manufacturers’... 167 1cy 200 
SN ivcvccseces cocceeseecs 16 lu 125 
Lincoln National....... 613 615 
Manhattan.......... WY WI 
Market and Fulton 215% 218 230 
Mechanics’... .ccccccescccses Ik7}e 1s 20 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 14546 140 1465 
Mercantile. .....0...cccccceee int ou 200 
METOROMIH i cccccsceccccccces 13454 I 149 
Merchants’ Exchange...... lil 110 120 
Metropolitan............... 3% 2 6 
* Metropolis. ...cccccccccoccces eves 400 465 
Mount Morris..........+0.5+ MO liv wae 
Murray TUL. .ccicccsscccece 30% 
NQ@SBAUW...cccccccocsece covcce 14 150 160 
New YOPK...ccccccccccsccssece 22) 226 220 
New York County.......... £87 540 580 
New York Nat. Exchange, 105 WW 12% 
FOUMOD. ccvcceccrececcces cvcces Lit 120 wee 
Nineteenth Ward ........ . 4 125 130 
North America. ° 40 130 1 
Oriental... 42 200 246 
Pacitic..... whe 175 
PORE sce: oe 255 275 30) 
PODS. cccersecrcccscccsece » 270 es 200 
RE Nckeddcnccckdecseaces i Ga BU 125 
BOON: x06-.05006. 600 wa 155 1M 160 
Seaboard National ° 168 168 16u 
Second National... 350 400 poe 
Seventh National.. 121 114 eee 
Shoe and Leather.... 65 M4 102 
EME scdcccscee &-000 315 OU ose 
Southerao National. Wu 140 
Stave of New York 105 13% 1s 
Third National........ Ws 105 
Tradesmen’s..... luo enna % 
Twelfth Ward 125 <aae 
OBIGR. .cccee-se 1W4e 200 
Union Square.. cece % 200 
United States National ... 175 isu 
Western National... .... ili Ue 
WetS BRC o cccccsccccccsccces 25 2tu 


BANK 8TOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing June 15th, were: 


AmMEPics.......000006 2% ‘| Mechanics..........2 18744 
Broadway........... 205 Republic. .... cocccccce 156 
FOUTEN. ccccess eee eee 187 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


..--Mr. Dumont Clarke, President of 
the American Exchange National Bank, 
has been elected a Director of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company. 


..--It is stated that the Solicitors’ Loan 
and Trust Company, of Philadelphia, has 
furnished a loan of $6,000,000 to construct 
a railroad between Grand Junction, Col., 
and Green River, Wyo., connecting at 
the lacter place with the Union Pacific. 
The road and branches will cover 400 miles 
of track. 


...-E. C. Huxley, of Boston, who for 
some time past has been settling tke af- 
fairs of the Kent & Stanley Company, of 
Providence, R. I., has succeeded in ar- 
ranging all the financial interests con- 
cerned and has reorganized a new com- 
pany, with a capital of $500,000. The 
creditors of the old company will be paid 
in full. 


....A Japanese newspaper complains 
that while Japan has had the hard work 
to do in opening China to general com- 
merce it will receive very little, if any, 
henefit therefrom for the reason that its 
capitalists are not progressive enough to 
take advantage of the situation. It pre- 
‘dicts that American and European capi- 
talists will reap the benefits. 


....Lhe Directors of the Bell Telephone 
Company have voted to call a stockhold- 
ers’ meeting on June 24th to act on a rec- 
ommendation to issue $1,000,000 additional 
stock, The present capital is $20,500,000, 
The new stock must be offered wo share- 
holders at a price to be fixed by the Com- 
missioner of Corporations, and any stock 
unsubscribed for must be sold at auction. 


...-The New York and New Haven 
Railroad Company has recently made 
contracts for the Jamaica Piain im- 
provement in Boston, which consists of 
raising the tracks, doing away with grade 
crossings and the construction of a fourth 
track. They have also given contracts 
for extensive work at Brockton, Mass., as 
well as for a large iron drawbridge, with 
four tracks, at Norwalk, Conn, 
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....The late Senator Fair purchased a 
large quantity of wheat which he was 
holding at the time of his death. This 
wheat has been a menace to the market 
for aconsiderable time, and has now been 
sold by Senator Fair’s heirs to four large 
wheat dealers for something over $3,000,- 
000. The loss to the estate is about 25¢ 
of its cost. It will require every sbip in 
San Francisco for sixty days to clear out 
this wheat, which amounts to about 176,- 
000 tons. 


...The sardine industry in the United 
States is largely confined to the eastern 
coast of Maine. There are in all about 
sixty factories, employing about 9,000 
persons, the vearly product amounting to 
nearly 625,000 cases. The fish used is a 
small herring, from which the head is re- 
moved ; cotton-seed oil is used, and the 
tin boxes are made at an establishment in 
Eastport. The process used in this coun- 
try is quite s‘milar to that made use of by 
the French, and nearly all the domestic 
sardines are packed in boxes bearing 
French labels. 


....The War Department has approved 
one of the plans, submitted by the New 
York and New Jersey Bridge Company, 
known as the Union Bridge Company’s 
plan, for a suspension bridge across the 
Hudson connecting New York and Wee- 
hawken, The plan submitted has accom- 
panying it a guaranty that the Union 
Bridge Company will build the bridge at 
a cost not to exceed $25,000,000. It is to 
span the water without any support be- 
tween the piers on either shore, is to have 
aclear opening of 3,110 feet, and the hight 
at the center is to be 150 feet above high 
water. There are to be six tracks. It 
will require probably ten years to com- 
plete the bridge. 


....The Tron Age states that recently 
the first shipments have been made in the 
history of the American iron trade of iron 
ore for export. The shipments have been 
made to meet a demand in Germany for 
an ore high in phosphorus to be used in 
the basic Bessemer process. Frank §, 
Witherbee, of Witherbee, Sherman & Co., 
of Port Henry, N. Y., visited Germany 
recently, and concluded that the ore mined 
by his firm would meet the requirements, 
which were that the magnetite should 
carry a minimum of 60% of iron ore and 
not less than 0.9% of phasphorus, The 
firm has shipped about 1,500 tons, and 
expects to continue shipping so long as 
the present favorable freight rates can be 
obtained. 


...-Itis stated that China has negoti- 
ated a loan with Paris bankers of sixteen 
million pounds bearing 4% interest, the 
same being guaranteed by Russia. Russia’s 
guaranty is the result of the concessions 
made by China to Russia enabling her to 
extend the Siberian Railway into Marchu- 
ria, thus securing an ocean terminal. It 
is understood that Russia will obtain from 
the Chinese Government 1% on the amount 
of the loan as a protit for herself. When 
the news of this loan reached London 
great excitement prevailed, as heretofore 
all Chinese loans have been handled by 
English financiers,and the success of the 
Paris bankers in this case has created a 
great feeling of jealousy andenvy, The 
leaders of financial circles in Berlin also 
are very much chagrined at not being able 
to obtain the loan or any portion of 10, 


....The city of London is supplied with 
water by eight private corporations, one 
of which, the New River Company, was 
founded during the reign of James IL 
One-half of the seventy-two original 
shares were given to the King in consid- 
eration of the rights granted by him to the 
company, his shares being called the 
** King’s,” the other half the ‘* Adven- 
turer’s,” by which they are still known. 
The capital stock on December 31st, 1893, 
amounted to $17,600,000, and the annual 
income was $2,546,360 ; the gross profits, 
$1,522,500, aud the net profits, $1,272,500, 
he dividends paid amounted to 12 4-94. 
The market value of the stock on March 
ist, 1895, was given as being over $50,000,- 
000. One share sold at auction a few 
years ago for over $600,000. Each full 
share of original stock entutles the owner 
to a membership in the Board of Direct- 
ors, among whom $50,000 in fees are an- 
nually divided. 


...-The quarterly report of the West- 
ern Union felegraph Company for the 
quarter ending June 30.b, 1895, shows a 


Surplus April Ist, 1895, of............ $7,260,082 75 
The net revenues of the quarter 

ending June 8Uth, ipstant, based 

upon nearly completed returns 

for April, partiai returns for 

May,and estimating the busi- 

ness for June, will be about.... 1,600,000 00 


; mee $8,360,082 75 
From which appropriating for 
Interest on bonds...-......$223,400 00 
Sinking funds............. 20,000 00 
243,400 00 
zs $8,616,682 75 
It requires for a dividend of 144 per 
ceut. on capital stock issued, 


i ceckin<tithbbehssk eneckons> 1,191,940 00 
Deducting which leaves a surplus, 
after paying dividend, of........ 7,424,742 75 


A dividend of 13% on the capital stock of 
the company was declared payable on and 
after the fifteenth day of July next, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


...-George G. Williams, President of 
the Chemical National Bank, has written 
a letter to the Chamber of Commerce on 
the silver question, an extract from which 
is as follows : 

“What are the facts? For one hundred 
years gold has been practically the only 
standard of value in this country; prices 
have been based upon it, labor has 
been measured by it, contracts have 
been entered into relying upon it, and no 
matter what other species of money were 
in circulation, gold only controlled them all 
aud kept them at par, for the reason that 
they are exchangeable into it. But what is 
bow proposed ? It is tocoin an unlimited 
amount of silver, worth fifty cents on the 
dollar, and to endeavor to make it perform 
the same functions that it does now while 
exchangeable for gold. But what will be 
the effect of such legislation ? Obviously, 
gold will disappear, and the purchasing 
power of silver will be only its bullion 
value, viz., one-half of what itis now. The 
panic of 1893 was an object lesson as to what 
may be expected, in part, if such changes 
come upon us. The debtor classes are sup- 
posed—many of them—to favor silver free 
coinuge, for the reason that debts can then 
be more easily paid; but the panic which 
may be expected would swamp them all 
long before enough silver could be coined 
to replace the vanished gold and become in 
full a sufficient circulating medium.” 

DIVIDEND3, 

The American Bell Telephone Company 
has declared a dividend of three dollars 
per share, and an extra dividend of one 
and a half dollars per share, payable July 
15th, 

The Manhattan Railway Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 14% on 
the capital stock, payable at 71 Broadway, 
July 1st. 

The American Sugar Refining Company 
has declared on that portion of the pre- 
ferred stock which is entitled to quarterly 
dividend, a dividend of 1%%, on that por- 
tion of the preferred stock entitled to 
semiannual dividend 33%, and on com- 
mon stock a dividend of 3¢, payable July 
2d, 


United States Bonds 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of * Selected Securities.” 








Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


A. B. MEAD, 





A. L. Cok, 
(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
E STAT E managed. We rent, collect 
rents, pay taxes and look after 
LOAN by first lien on Chicago real estate, 
without expense te lender, 


ssmen 
Correspondence tnvited. 


G. W. Coss. 


asses ents. 
negotiated, payable in gold secured 


FIRST MORTGAGES .. 
ON CHICAGO REAL ESTATE 
AMOUNTS, 8500 TO $65,000, 
Interest, 7 per cent, 
B. F. JACOBS & CO.,, 
Real Estate and Loans, 
99 WASHINGTON STREET, Chicago. 


~ MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 


Minneapolis loans and investments in income busi- 
ness properties and ground fees under long leases 
our specialty. Will buy inside real estate or mort- 
gagesin Minneapolis. We assume care of real estate 
for non-residents. References furnished. 
THORPE BROS.,, 258 Hennepin Ave. 


State, City, and 
County Bonds 


BOUGHT ANDSOLD. 


Municipal Securities our specialty. Bond 
Letter and Descriptive Circular furnished 
upon application, Correspondence and 
personal interviews invited. 





N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 


15 Wall Street, New York. 
Also BOSTON and CHICAGO, 





THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus......................-8150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue imited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Netting 4 to 7 Per Cent. Interest. 
We make a apoctelty of High Class Securities, 
n 


suitable for permanent investment. 
Correspondence solicited. 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 


10 WALL ST., New York. 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET, New York, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guar- 
dian and Committee of Estates, and as Trustee. Reg- 
istrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent of Corporations, 
Takes full charge of Keal and Personal Estates. 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,800,000. 


nd FRANCIS 8. ,BANGS, President. 
WILLIAM A. NASH, { Vice Presidents. 
JOHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 
MAURICE 8, DECKER, Treas. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston. Mass. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - = 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company ‘offers its 54% Deben- 
tures. Write for description. _ 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 




















LETTERS INVESTMENT 
oF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS, No. 68 WALL STREET, N, Y. 








_____ DIVIDEND. 
The American Bell Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of THREE DOLLARS per share, and 
an extra Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLAKS 
per share will be paid on Monday, July lith, 1895, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
Saturday, June 49th, 1895. 

‘The transfer books will be closed from July Ist to 
July 15th, 1895, both days tucluded. 

ILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 

BosTON, June 12th, 1895. 

MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
No. 71 BROADWAY, N&w Yorg, June Lith, 1895. 
FORTY-FIF PH QUARTEKLY DIVIDEND. 

QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE- 
HALF PERK CENT. on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable at this office on 
and after Monday, July Ist, 189. The transfer 
books will be closed on Friday, June Mth, at 
8 o'clock P.M., and reopened on ‘tuesday, July 2d, 

at o'clock a. M. 

D. W. MCWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
NEw York, June 12th, 1895.) 


DIVIDEND NO, 107, 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the lith day 
of July next, to shareholders of record at the close 
of the transfer books on the 20th day of June, inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning ef July Ist next. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 


NEW YORK, June 7th, 1895. 
The Board of Directors of the American Sugar Ke- 
fining Company have this day declared the following 
dividends, payable July 2d, 1sv5: 
On that portion of the Preferred stock which 1s en- 
titled to quarterly dividends, 1% per cent. 
On that portion of the Preferred Stock which is en- 
titled to semi-annual dividends, 34 per cent. 
On the Common stock, a dividend of 3 per cent. 
The transfer books will close on June Mth, at 
three o’clcck, and be reopened on July 3d. 
JNO. E, SEARLES, Treasurer. 


COMMERCIAL, 

COMMERCIAL reports from all parts of 
the country are eminently satisfactory. 
Merchandise is moving in fair quantities 
for the season of the year, and factories 
and mills are better employed than any 
time for two years past. What is equally 
important is that transactions now gener- 
ally afford a profit, except in cases where 
manufacturers have not yet been able to 











$500,000 00° 





June 20, 1895. 


compensate themselves for advances in 
raw materials. Collections are reported 
fair, credits sounder than usual, money 
plentiful, and country merchants buying 
in fair quantities. As stated elsewhere, 
the outlook is regarded with much hope- 
fulness, owing to the better crop report, 
the improvement in the industrial situa- 
tion, and the general sense of relief felt by 
the absence of disturbing factors. Wheat 
declined 24 to804c. without stimulating ex- 

rts, which unfortunately continue very 
ight. This decline was mainly attributable 
to the Government crop report. Corn 
dropped 3} to 54}c., owing to the pros- 
pects of a bountiful yield. The condition 
of the provision market continues unsatis- 
factory, low prices and diminished exports 
being thefeatures. The wholesale grocery 
trade shows an improving tendency, al- 
tho the volume of business is still very 
moderate. Prices, however, are generally 
strong, and there are indications of better 
demand later on. The dry-goods trade is 
in the between seasons period ; but an ac- 
tive business is anticipated in July and 
August. Cotton goods continue exceed- 
ingly firm, with numerous advances, and 
supplies are much reduced. For woolens 
the season has not opened, and the trade 
is still feeling its way under the new con- 
ditions of free wool and revised duties. 
In the iron trade the improvement is very 
striking, prices showing a general advance, 
and Bessemer pig is now quoted at $10.40 at 
Pittsburg. The demand for iron products 
constantly improves; but there is still 
much idle capacity for fioished products, 
and the railroads which are the heaviest 
consumers purchase very moderately. 
The output of pig ironon June Ist was 
157,224 tons weekly against 174,029 two 
years ago ; so that there isstill great room 
for improvement. The coal trade is sull 
unsettled by disputes between producers 
who are fighting for terms in the settle- 
ment which cannot be much longer pro- 
longed. The new demand for boots aud 
shoes has abated somewhat, but the mills 
are still busy filling back orders. ‘Ine 
— in hides and leather has also sub- 
sided. 








READING NOTICES. 


BOSTON EXCURSION. 


JULY 5th to 9th, inclusive, the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern R’y wili sell very low rate 
excursion tickets to Boston and return, account 
Y. P.8.C. E. Convention. Many privileges of 
route and interesting side trips. 

Send 2-cent stump to A. J. Smith, G. P. & T. 
A., Cleveland, O., for folder of information, con- 
taining map of Boston and itinerary for seeing 
Boston and its environs.—Adv. 


THE KOMBI, 


THE Kombi is the smallest of cameras, being 
but two inches long, and with its pictures—sur- 
prisingly large und clear for its size—is a most 
interesting little apparatus. Its case is made 
entirely of metal, which makes it strong and 
handsome, and allows it to be carried safely in 
the pocket. ‘The price—$J.50—is small, and the 
cost of making its pictures is much less than for 
those of larger cameras. It carries a gelatine 
film which allows 25 pictures to be taken with- 
out opening and re-loading camera. 

The Kombi is well adapted to old and young 
alike, being so simple any boy or girl can use it. 
It is made by Alfred C. Kemper, of 208 Lake 
Street, Chicago, who has recently opened 
branches in London and Berlin, the demand 
for the Kombi having grown to world-wide pro- 
portions. 


TOURS TO THE NORTH VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

To provide the most attractive method of 
spending a summer holiday, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company has arranged to run two de- 
lightful tours to the North. ‘tne points included 
in the itinerary and the country traversed 
abound in nature’s beauties. Muagnificent scen- 
ery begins with the journey, and ends only with 
its completion. 

The names of the places to be visited are fa- 
miliar to all and suggestive of wonderland. No 
matter how much may be expected, one cannot 
be disappointed in Watkins Gien, Niagara Falis, 
Thousand Islands, Quebec, Montreal, Au Sable 
Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, Saratoga 
or the Highlands of the Hudson. The dates fixed 
for the departure of these two tours are July 
16th and August 20th; and the round-trip rate 
of $100 from New York, Brooklyn, Newark, 
Trenton, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore 
and Washington will cover all necessary ex- 
penses during the time absent. A beautiful de- 
scriptive itinerary can be procured from the 
tourist deportment of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 119% Broadway, New York, or Koom 4il, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv. 

CHICAGO MORTGAGES. 

Messrs. B. F. Jacops & COMPANY, of 99 
Washington Street, Chicago, have been well and 
favorably known to many of our readers fora 
number of years; and they now announce that 
they can place money on first mortgages on Chi- 
cago real estate in amounts from $500 to $5,000, 
bearing 7 per cent. interest, which they can 
heartily recommend as being secure and good. 
‘They have excellent opportunities for securing 
loans which, from their many years’ experience 
and knowledge of Chicago real estate, they be- 
lieve are gilt-edged. Our readers will do well 
to correspond with them. 


TO OUR WESTERN FRIENDS 
WHO ARE GOING EAST THIS SUMMER. 
Don’t forget that the great Summer Tourist 

Route is the Michigan Central. “ ‘The Niagara 
Falls Route,” a first-class line for first-class 
travel, the popular line to Niagara Falls, Mack- 
inac Island, the Thousand Islands of the St. 
Lawrence, the White Mountains, the Adiron- 
daoks, Portland by the Sea, Boston and New 
England points, New York and the seashore. 

Send ten cents postage for **‘A Summer Note 
Book.” It will tell you all about these places 
and how to reach them. 

For time tables, tickets, etc., apply to City 
Poenger and Ticket Office, 119 Adams Street, 
or Stations, foot of 12th Street, 22d Street, 39th 
Street and Hyde Park : 

O. W. RUGGLEs, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt. Agt., Chicago. 
= . 
































June 20, 1895. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS 


and their friends should not decide on their 
route to the great Convention at Boston in Jul 
until they have read the beautifully illustrate 
itinerary issued by the Michigan Central, ‘The 
Niagara Falls Route.” Address for copy O. W. 
Ruggles, G. P. and T. Agent, Chicago.— Adv. 





Don’t Coucn! You won't need to if you us 
EpEY’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure (‘oughs 
Hoarseness and Sorethroat, prevent Contagious 
Disease, and purify the breath. 25c. and 50c.— 
Adv. 


_— 


EXTRAORDINARY JUNE SALE. 


THE great June sale of Messrs. H. O'Neill & 
Company, Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Streets. is 
now in progress, and the ladies who visit this 
establishment will see an extraordinary display 
of suits for all purposes—silk waists, capes, para- 
sols, trimmed millinery, untrimmed hats, silks, 
laundered shirt waists, and a great variety of all 
sorts of goods suitable for seasonable wear and 
in anticipation of vacations and summer out- 
ings. Theprices of these goods have been put at 
figures which are unprecedented. It is a safe 
statement to make that when a Ory Foods estab- 
lishment like that of Messrs. H. O’Neill & Com- 

any is found to be crowded with customers 
from early morning until late in the afternoon, 
that the firm fully realize the wants and con- 
ditions of buyers, and that their demands are 
fully met. For some time Messrs, H. O’Neill & 
Company have found their store to be so 
crowded as to be rather uncomfortable and as 
not furnishing sufficient display room for their 
goods. They are therefore making large addi- 
tions on the side streets. _ 








For a great while New England has been 
known as a@ popular summer resort section ; but 
within the past few years its popularity has been 
increased tenfold, the influx of tourists to this 
section being something enormous. 

You may rest assured, however, that New 
England is ready to care for all who may come 
within its borders, and the varied attractions 
offered in the mountains, at the lakes or sea- 
shore will undoubtedly reap for New England 
unbounded praise and increased patronage. 

This popularity has been greatly influenced by 
the inducements put forth in behalf of the hotel 
keepers, who have introduced into their sump- 
tuous hostelries every convenience which tends 
toward comfort for their patrons and guests. 
The Boston and Maine Railroad has played a 
omg sag partin this ae first by giv- 

ng to the traveler and tourist low excursion 
rates, and again by making it a pleasure to travel 
over its lines, this being accomplished by mak- 
ing the service fast and reliable and by equip- 
ping its trains with spacious and comfortable 
cars. It is well known, also, that the Pullman 
parlor and sleeping-car service in commission on 
aan See is of a superior quality and has few 
equals. 

New England’s attractions are diversified 
enough to suit the most critical from a scenic 
standpoint, while historically there is no other 
section that can compare with it; and then, 
studying it for its healthfulness, yeu will surel 
make up your mind that some one of its varie 
resorts will be the place of all places that will 
suit you for your summer outing. 

An excursion book, embodying a complete list 
of routes, rates, hotel accomimodations and 
maps, will be sent free upon application to the 
General Passenger Department of the B. and 
M. R.R., Boston, Mass.— Adv. 





THE Dental practice of the late Dr. W. E 
Dunn, at 331 Lexington Avenue, will be removed 
to 143 W. Thirty-fourth Street, July lst. Adam 
son & Webster, Successors.—Adv. 


MAP OF BOSTON 


AND an itinerary, covering the interesting 
points in Boston, its suburbs and near-by sea- 
coast resorts, sent on receips of 2-cent stamp, by 
A. J. Smith, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. This 
will be of service to patrons of the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern R’y in their trip to that 
city on the low rate excursions via this railway 
in July.—Adv. 


THE STANDARD LAWN TORCH. 


AN advertisementin another column of W. A. 
PendJeton, of 8 Coenties Slip, N. Y., will inter- 
est a very large number of our readers at this 
particular season of the year. The New Stand- 
ard Lawn Torch is a very great improvement 
upon anything heretofore brought out. The 
colors can be either red, blue or green and the 
light can be replenished at will. Ordinary 
kerosene produces a beautiful white light. For 
illuminating lawns, houses, flag staffs, saluting 
steamboats and similar purposes, they are very 
desirable. : 
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THE NORTH SHORE LIMITED 
leaves the Grand Centra] Station, New York 
every day at 4:30 P.M., and arrives at Chicago 
next Gor at 4:30 P.M. viathe Michigan Central 
“The Niagara Falls Route’’—a first-class line 
for first-class travel. Through sleeping car to 
Chicago by this train leaves Kneeland Street 
Station, Boston, daily at 2 P.M.— Adv. 


B. Allmal & U0 


Are now Showing on 


THIRD FLOOR 
BLUE AND WHITE 


Japanese Rugs, Cushions, 
Draperies, Pillows, Silk 
and Cotton Fabrics. 
ALSO, 

Lamps, Vases, Pedestals, 
Plaques, Jardinieres, Etc. 
All very desirable for sum- 
mer cottages. 


(8th St., 19th St. and 6th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


LAWN TORCH | 


os for Illuminating Lawns, Por- 

A tals, Houses, Flag Staffs, and 
Jy)’ any other out-door purpose 
Vey in three colors, 

RED, BLUE, and GREEN, 
or, burning Kerosene, will give 
a white light. 

These Torches produce a 
beautiful effect planted on a 
lawn or open space. They are 
much cheaper and cleaner 
than dry powder lights, and 
will last by replenishing as 
long as required. 

Price, for set of Three Torch- 
es, with One Quart of each 
color, $5.00. Address, 


W.A. PENDLETON. 
3 Coenties Slip, New York City. 
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FAULTLESS * QUAKER *% 


DISH WASHER 


Will make your wifesmile, 
your daughters rejoice, 
yar home happy & bright. 

‘ou don’t havetovait. It 


py: 


ping or breaking, no scaldin 
"t touc! 


onest agents, women or 

men wanted to introduce this humane device. A 
good paying business offered if you write at once. 
The Quaker Noveity Co. Galem, O. 


MUM 
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“BROADWAY G9Z-f) 
Dth.& lOthSts. 
FOURTH AVE. 


Successons To AT.Sfewarr & Co, 


BROADWAY 
Dth.&10thSis. 


FOURTH AVE., 


WE DON’T DO BUSINESS FOR FUN 
Some of the dealers doubt it—can’t com- 
prehend how such little prices on standard goods can be if 


there isn’t money lost. 


Plenty of other things that we'll soon 


be teaching those same dealers—perhaps. 


SHIRT WAISTS—SUITS 


Suited for the sultry Summer time. 

Suited just as nicely to the vacation 
pocketbook. 

It’s as if a new Columbus had discov- 
ered a new world—a new merchandise 
world—the way we are making dimes do 
delightfully what quarters used to do 
queerly, 


WAISTS 


Waists of fine white lawn, 10 pleats back and front, 
50c. 

Waists of fine white lawn, trimmed with embroid- 
ery down front and 2 pleats, yoke back, crushed 
collar, $1. 

Waists of fine white lawn, 10 pleats front and back, 
collar and cuffs of fine hemstitched embroidery, 
$1.25. 

Waists of fine white lawn, 10 pleats back and front, 
trimmed with embroidery on collar, cuffs and 
down front, $1 25. 

Waists of fine white lawn, 3 rows of Swiss inser- 
tion down front, crushed collar, yoke back and 
cuffs trimmed with one insertion, $1.75. 

Waists of very fine white lawn, trimmed with 2 
rows of insertion across front, reveres of fine wide 

embroidery over shoulders, crushed collar, yoke 
back, cuffs trimmed with 2 rows of insertion, 
$3. 75. al 


SECOND FLOOR, FOURTH AVENUE, 





SUITS 


Dresses of pretty lawn and percale, with fitted 
waist and skirt of full sweep, elaborately em- 
broidered or feather stitched with silk, $5; 
$7.50 kind, 

Eton and blazer pique and duck Suits, this season’s 
goods, some white, others figured and striped in 
pretty colorings, $1.50; originally $3.85 and 
$5. 


Blazer Suits, very fine all-wool serge, ripple back 
and full sweep skirt, blue and black, $1:2.30; 
from $17.50. 


Eton Suits of fine all-wool blue and black serges, 
full sweep shes, $9 and $1':2.50; originally 


SECOND FLOOR, BROADWAY. 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 

Take any of it. Take’ a yard stick, 
Measure the muslin, measure the stitch- 
ing. Then tigure abit. Imagine perpet- 
ual motion, guided by an automaton, back 
of all the work—and you'll still marvel 
how these absurdly little prices can be. 
So you used to wonder how a one-cent 
newspaper could be, or a ten-cent maga- 
zine. Makes all the difference in the 
world what the management is, what the 
business methods are. 

We muke a profit on this Muslin Under- 
wear. Very likely you can’t see how, 
most of the merchante don’t, 


O’NEILL’ 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., New York. 


(847) 23 








JUNE 


Outing Suits. 


Ladies’ Outing Suits of English 
Serge, novel jackets, wide skirts, 
silk lined throughout; formerly 
marked at 19.98 and 29.00, re- 
duced to 


14.75 and 17.98. 
Duck Suits. 


Ladies’ Genuine Duck Suits, in 
white and colors, ripple back 
jackets, wide skirts; formerly 
marked at 4.98, reduced to 


2.79. 
Silk Waists. 


Ladies’ Glace Silk Waists, full 
blouse fronts and extreme sleeves, 
trimmed with satin ribbon, ele- 
gant colorings ; formerly marked 
at 6.50, reduced to 


2.98. 
Separate Skirts. 


Ladies’ All Wool Crepon and 
Figured Mohair Skirts, generous 
widths, percaline lined, bias vel- 
veteen binding formerly marked 
at 4.98 and 7.98, reduced to 


2.98 and 3 98. 
Capes. 


Ladies’ Silk and Cloth Capes, this 
season’s most desirable styles, 


At Half Price. 


Parasols. 




















Three extraordinary values from 
our great stock of Parasols, on 
Sale this week. 


Changeable Silk Parasols,22 inch, 
plain and with fancy borders, 
elegant assortment, natural 
sticks ; worth 4.25, on sale at 


219 Each. 


22 inch Parasols, changeable 
silks, fancy selvage edge, choice 
natural handles, also Fancy 
Black Crepon Parasols; worth 
4.98, on sale at 


2.98 Each. 


24 inch Umbrellas, blue Levan- 
tine union silk, assorted Dresden 
handles; worth 3.50, at 


2.25 Each. 
OUR ENTIRE STOCK 
FANCY PARASOLS 
At Half Cost. 








SALE 


of Outing Suits, Silk Waists, Capes, Silks, Parasols, 
and Trimmed and Untrimmed Hats, First buyers will 
secure the best of these unprecedented values. 


Trimmed Millinery. 


Our entire stock of Trimmed Hats, 
including the latest and choicest 
of this season’s styles, reduced to 
less than 


Half Price. 


1,000 Trimmed Hats, all this 
season’s shapes, and worth 5.00, 


1.98 Each. 


Large Assortment Walking Hats, 
all choice shapes and trimmings, 
were 15.00, reduced to 


7.00 Each. 


The remainder of our collection 
of 20.00 and 30.00 Hats reduced 


to 
15.00 Each. 
Untrimmed Hats, 








Among the extraordinary values 
offered in this Great June Clear- 
ing Sale are these: 


Sailor Hats—2,000 of them, and 
all of the latest shapes, 


48°: Upward. 


White Fancy Straws and White 
Chip Flats, large variety, regular 
price 75c , to clear at 


y+ a Each. 


5,000 dozen Leghorn Hats for 
Ladies, Misses and Children, 


43* G3 75" cacn. 
LESS THAN HALF 
Silks, 


We place on sale this week ata 
loss to the manufacturers of 50c.a 
yard, 


PRICE 





10,000 YARDS 


Fancy Taffetas. 


Dainty Effects in Stripes and 
Plaids, ‘in light and dark combina- 
tions, for Waists and costumes, 


69° ana 78° va. 


Regular price 1.25 and 1.50. 
Positively The Best Bargain in Silks 
We Have Ever Offered. 


Laundered 
Shirt Waists. 


Ladies’ Laundered Shirt Waists, 
in Dimity, Lawn, Chambray, Per- 
cale, Imported Rob Roy plaids 
and solid colors, with embroi- 
dered bosoms, in the most exclu- 
sive designs, 


oo Upward. 
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Susurance. 
INSURANCE AND SILVER. 


RATHER more than two years ago, the 
superintendent of a mine in one of the 
silver-producing States made to the Gov- 
ernment a very remarkable offer. The 
precise terms of this we do not recall, but 
the substance we do: it was to furnish 
coined silver dollars, identical in weight 
and fineness with those now minted, at a 
figure somewhat under their cost to the 
Government at that time. The maker of 
this proposition must be assumed to be re- 
sponsible and also to know what he was 
about, so that he must have perceived a 
margin for profit. Nevertheless his offer 
was in the nature of the *‘ open letter,”’ 
designed rather more for the public at 
large than for the individual addressed, 
altho he was doubtless prepared to do just 
as he said. We gay this because, as an 
intelligent man, he must have known 
that his offer would not be accepted. 
There are two reasons why: one is that 
the coining of money is a prerogative 
distinctly reserved to the Central Govern- 
ment, and it would seem opposed to tradi- 
tion and dignity to turn this over to pri- 
vate contract, as the making of postage 
stamps and paper tokens has been; the 
other—which is the extraordinary and 
significant reason—is that acceptance 
would call the world’s attention to the 
status of the metal silver. Thisis a politi- 
cal consideration. Making the offer point- 
ed out the situation ; accepting the offer 
would advertise that situation world-wide. 

This matter is recalled to mind now by 
the prices and description of silver tea- 
spoons advertised for sale by one of the 
most prominent ard at present the most 
prominently advertised of the ‘‘ depart- 
ment stores” in this city. This is the 
store’s offer ; 


“**Sterling’ silver, finer than ‘coin,’ 
cheaper—only fifty cents each. You could 
stamp these spoons into coin if Uncle Sam 
would say ‘ yes,’ and make big money by it. 
Weigh adozen of the teaspoons; any dozen 
6% to 644 ounces, say 63¢ on the average. 
That’s 3,040 grains—a little more than 253 
grains foreachspoon. Weigh a silver half 
dollar. 192.9 grains—60.1 grains less than 
the weight of the spoon it would buy !”” 
The statement is added that the spoons 
are .927 fine—2 points finer than ‘* ster- 
ling” and 27 points finer than ‘‘ coin.” 

We assume these statements to be cor- 
rect and the offer to be genuine, It is a 
‘*catch ” offer, as the aavertising phrase 
is ; but we do not understand it to be an 
instance of selling at a loss some articles 
to serve as *‘ leaders.” But tooffer togive 
258 grains of silver in exchange for 193 
grains is offering more for less, and there- 
foreapparently impossible. We have over 
and over warned people against so-called 
insurance or endowment schemes which 
offer more money than is to be received ; 
how, then, can this thing be? The ex- 
planation is that the transaction proposed 
1s not, commercially speaking, an ex- 
change of silver for silver by weight, but 
of silver for a coin (or its equivalent in 
paper), and this coin passes current asa 
token iargely in excess of intrinsic value. 
This is expected of all money, but the 
striking fact which suggests this article is 
that the metal silver is low enough in 
price to allow the transaction noted, Put 
together this and the tact that—while no- 
body could profitably make duplicates of 
gold coin—it is possible to produce silver 
doliars at a large profit, and the low con- 
dition of silver is suggestively illustrated. 

Thirty-three years ago the country 
unwisely resorted once more to irredeem- 
able or ** fiat” money. The worst in false- 
hood is its struggle to perpetuate itself, 
So the country has had torepeatedly meet 
the attempt not merely to keep this paper 
irredeemable, but to issue more and more 
of it; now, after sixteen years of silver 
coinage, the country has to deal with an 
attempt to put it on a silver basis. 

**Cneap ” money is always attractive to 
several iarge classes. 

First. Those who have borrowed on time 
contracts are pleased at thinking that_a 
cheaper legal tender will enable them to 


return less value than they borrowed. - 


That is an advantage, but a temporary 
one, for it works only once; thereafter, 
and in all other ways, the borrower must 
share the general suffering. 

Second. Tnose who have little imagine 
that if there were more dollars they would 
somehow get some. By giving labor or 
other equivalent, yes—not otherwise. 
When money is “‘ tight” and “ times” are 
“ hard,” money is mostabundant ; but itis 
heaped idly in strong boxes—not moving, 
because those who own it feel no conti- 
dence to engage in new enterprises, That 
irredeemable paper temporarily makes 
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people happy is true; drinking whisky 
does the same, 

Third. Theso called working classes are 
easily deceived into imagining that cheap 
money is good for them and bad for the 
capitalist. The reverse is true. Such 
money is not good for the capitalist, but 
is especially and fatally bad for the wage- 
earner. Disturb confidence by lessening 
or threatening to lessen the value of the 
currency, and this happens: there is less 
work for him to do; prices of all he bas 
to buy go up; if the wage he gets goes up 
it is very slow todo so, while the other 
effects come speedily. A Vanderbilt can 
always take care of himself; but John 
Murphy is at the mercy of every change, 
and he gets hurt every time, 

They there are the millions who have 
savings and hold insurance policies If 
John Murphy has one hundred dollars in 
bank, and the dollar shrinks to seventy- 
five cents in purchasing power, he can 
withdraw his one hundred dollars by tale ; 
but it is only seventy-five dollars. And if 
the investments of life insurance compa- 
nies shrink, is it the *‘ capitalist” who gets 
hurt? 

We are glad to see that the Chamber of 
Commerce has taken the subject up and 
has begun a vigorous effort to arouse pub- 
lic sentiment, all over the country, for 
sound money and truthfulness. It is full 
time people stopped idle drifting and be- 
gan sober thinking. Itis time that men 
in charge of insurance and other trust 
funds realize that they have a duty to per- 
form and bestir themstlves, 


_ 
ce 


SOMEWHAT ABOUT LLOYDS, 





Now and then somebody advertises a 
Lloyds charter for sale, and some other 
body advertises that he would like to buy 
one. Why some should desire to sell 
these things we readily understand, but 
not why anybody should desire to buy one ; 
for such “‘ charters” are just as easily and 
cheaply procurable as a blank check-book ; 
it may be that the stationers do not keep 
them on hand ready-made, but we shall 
get to that degree of commercial conven- 
ience after a while, and until then who- 
ever thinks a Lloyds will soothe the long- 
felt want in his pocket can quickly make 
one. Yet charters are wanted, as witness 
this quite recent advertisement : 


‘* WANTED.—Underwriter with references 
and can secure subscribers of strong finan- 
cial standing to associate himself as one of 
the attorneys with party having first-class 
charter aud desiring to organize first class 
fire Lloyds. Address ‘ Business, 3029,’— 
The Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin.” 


Mr, Superintendent Pierce—what does 
he, or ever did he, pierce, by the way ?— 
will certainly not know anything about 
this, for he never reads the paper ; and if 
he should happen to know about it the 
new Lloyds would say that it was doing 
business prior to October of 1892, and how 
could Mr. Pierce prove that it wasn’t? 
There was once a judge who set free a 
prisoner that pleaded not guilty; what 
was the use of having a jury to pass 
upon the question when the accused, who 
best of all men must know, had said he 
widn’t do it? And, before another judge, 
the prisoner’s counsel moved his dis- 
charge, the prisoner seconded the motion, 
the judge promptly put it to a vote, and 
declared the mouion carried. 

These cases have nothing to do with 
Mr. Pierce, perhaps ; but how can we set 
the law at a Lloyds until one is found 
which will admit that, altho born yester- 
day, it was not in actual operation three 
years ago? 

It has been observed that Lloyds deal 
largely in millions and superlatives and 
grand aggregations—they do not often 
print anytning in the torm of a financial 
statement, notwithstanding their entire 
liberty to make up the figures as they 
please and their exemption from any pry- 
ing inquiry. But here is a_ financial 
statement from one—the Manufactures. 
As income, we find reported $12,652 of in- 
terest, $21,000 of deposits by underwriters, 
and $953,684 of total net premiums, total 
$987,836 ; this is for two years ending 
April 80uh, and no account is made of any 
receipts earlier altho the thing was ‘‘ or- 
ganized 1892,” and its ** date of forma- 
uon” in the Spectator Handbook 1s 
«* May 92.” ‘The advertised assets are : 
Geaks Gn Banks.....000ccosecscccccecssesss $123,401 02 
Bonds and Mortgages -. 25,000 00 


United States Goverument Konds 
($100,000 5 per cent. Registered, 





DA: cebsshanseh be babaskos Seeds 118,300 00 
Net premiums in course of collection. 74,842 15 
Ledger balances. ..............eeeeeeee- 1,000 00 

eee 342,593 17 


Item 3 is the most definite, for even 
** cash in banks” may be figmentary when, 
as in this case, it is an unsupported 
and untested advertisement ; items 4 and 
5 are in form book accounts, and nobody 
can know how much of any item is truth. 
Liabilities are said to consist of $245,871 
of reserve, $41,597 unadjusted losses, and 





$55,124 “net cash surplus”; as for these 
the same remark must be made, and the 
whole is no more trustworthy than the 
talk of a stranger who tells you that Mr. 
Vanderbilt is his brother-in-law. But ‘‘the 
underwriters are holden in the sum of 
$50,000 each in addition to the above as- 
sets, making an additional security to pol- 
icy holders of $1,050,000.” 

Yes? 

About a month ago there was a litile 
buzz about a Lloyds called the American 
Fire and Marine, which was alleged to 
have written licies on a bogus list of 
subscribers, The circular said that the 
subscribers were all rated at $250,000 or 
more, and were among the wealthiest and 
best-known business men, etc. It is said 
that some of the persons whose names 
were printed are dead, that others have no 
existence, and that the names of the well 
known have been borrowed without their 
knowledge. Well, why not? What is 
there about this to make a pucker for? It 
is exactly in keeping, and exactly what 
we have been predicting all along. And 
why care much whether the names are 
those of real persons? The policy is just 
as good for the purpose, and the safe 
course for a Lloyds policy holder is not to 
test it by having a fire—those who allow 
their policies to get heated are very im 
prudent. 

We find a mention of a suit, last Febru- 
ary, against the Guarantee and Accident 
Lloyds, on an accident policy. It was 
shown that attempts to secure a compro- 
mise had been made, and Rough Notes 
makes a ‘‘ deadly parallel” thus of the 
comprcmise offer and the regular circular 
of inducements : 

LLOYDS. 
“ BEFORE TAKING,” * AFTER TAKING,” 

















“The subscribers “Tn view of the 
have deposited ajfact that the case 
large cash guaranty | will likely be ap- 
fund in the NewYork | pealed by the losing 
Security and Trust | side,in the event of 
Company, which, in| your final success, 
addition to the pre-| you are doubtless 
mium_ receipts, is| aware that a consid- 
available to the set- | erable portion of our 
tlement of claims. | underwriters bave 
In addition to this, | failed to provide any 
the subscribers are| funds with which to 
each individually lia- | discharge their lia- 
ble, tothe fullextent | bilities, and $500 at 
of his wealth, for|/this time would 
tte risk so made!doubtless be more 
by them. These hun-|than you would re- 
dred men represent|alize, even in the 
over $400,000, thus/event of your suc- 
making insurance by | cess,”’ 
them much stronger 
than by any com- 
pany. . + 7a 
security offered by 
the Guarantee and 
Accident Lloyds is 
unlimited liability. 

; In case of a 
vacancy occurring 

either through death 

or business embar- 
rassment of a sub- 
scriber, his place is 
immediately filled 

by one from the wait- 

ing list.” 

INSURANCE, 
1851. 1895. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASB. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. . 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST 
life insurance companies in the 
United States is the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, .of New 
York. This year upward of sixty 
thousand families will receive the 
proceeds of its policies. A won- 
derful record indeed! Send to the 
company for its literature. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1804.......cccccccccecsccece $24,252,828 71 
EERIE R IID sosisencinscipeoccssosctcupses’ 22'217,399 94 
$2,085,428 77 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old liferate premium. 
Aennat Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphiets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presiden 
ALFKED D, FOSTER, Vice Pres., 
8. F, TRUL re 
WM. 5. TURNER, Asst, Sec. 








June 20, 1895, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895, 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 
uary. 1894, to ist December, 1+94......... $2,760,920 G2 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 


TORBAY, TBE..0002.cccccccccccrcccccccoscses 1,106,515 77 
Total marine premiums...... ... «+++ $5,867,436 30 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1894, to 3lst December, 1894............005+ $2,840,284 48 
Losses paid during the same ‘ote 
BOTTOR . vescccceceses csseccccce 


$1,411,292 89 
Returns of Premiums iis ai 
and Expenses........ $624,154 64 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 


Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... 247,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 0) 
Real Estate and Claimsdue the Company 

ENE BE. 00s 5 besccecscesesees.cossense 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
CRA EE Se vnntinecccnsncecess becsseseveses 184,238 44 

AMOBNE...cccccccccccce soccccccsovecccce $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net carned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





TRUSTEES: 


CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
RAVEN EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
OSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MALY 


5 u 
JAMES LOW, ,AWRENCE TURNURE 
JAMES G. De FOREST, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ ISAAC BELL, 
HORACE GRAY, JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, VERNON H. BROWN, 
HENRY BE. HAWLEY, ‘CHRISTIN bE THOMSEN 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLIss, SVERETT FRAZAR, 
JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
C. A. HAND, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAULL. THEBAUD, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
N. DENTON SMITH; GEORGE COPPELL, 


J, D. JONES, President. 
W. H.H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t, 
A.A. RAVEN, 24 Vice Prea’t. 


JLOYDS 
Plate Glass Ins. Co., 


Capital, - $250,000 00 
Assets, - $675,000 00 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January lst, 1896, 


Cash Capital..................566 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
BOs BOB wcccccccecccsssesecsce . 3,943,639 46 


Net Surplus... ......ccccceeceees 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross Asmets...............0eeeee 


1,811,269 26 
2,811,269 26 
6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, } 
WM. A. HOLMAN, _ j Secretaries, 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 3. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y- 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 32] Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 








1876. eo 1895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY CO., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDs oF SURETYSH!P: 


— PERSONAL ane, eo ms 
PLAT GLA ’ 
ILER VATOR, 
emt ERM SOIL and Burglary Boticies. 
$ PAID SINCE ORGANIZATio 
Losse $5,480,525.02. ™, 


















































June 20, 1895. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


> 5 Philadel phia 
“IGHTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 





Cagh Capltal......cccocccececccccscccscrecccecs $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other Lite a 
GCUBAMBB...cccecccccs cose cescsccccccccvcccccece 716,75 
sarplus: over all Liabilities....... oo eccesece 178 81855 7 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 18%. -82. 395.606 22 
THOMAS mn. | MONTGOM ERY. Presiden 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


$27,000,000. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


PATRONIZE THE BEST. 


Hon. George S. Merrill, Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts, un- 
der date of March 12th, 1895, having 
completed an examination of the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company, 


says: 

“The examination throughout evinces such a 
strong and stable condition of the company as to 
afford to its policy holders and to the Commonwealth 
a just degree of pride in the excellence of its manage- 
ment, the solidity of the corporation, and its promis 
ing prospects for the future.” 

The insurance law of Massachusetts 
GUARANTEES full protection to the 
policy holder. It provides a CASH SUR- 
RENDER VALUE, continuance of the 
policy for ITS FULL VALUE in case of 
failure to pay premiums for any reason, 
and as large CASH DIVIDENDS as the 
business of the company will warrant. 


Address the company at Pittsfield, 
Mass., forinteresting literature. 


Assets, 


1850. 1895. 
‘ 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

This old and reliable Company now has the expert- 
ence of forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
isthe adoption of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy towards both its’ Insured 
and its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degree, but judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which ts the best possible safeguard of 
the policy-holder. Its contracts are tncontestable 
after two years. They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, atthe option of the policy-hollder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 
course during the past forty-five pa abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security 


Active and suce essful Agents, wishing to re present 
this Company, may communic ate with the Presicent, 
at the Home Otlice, 261 Broadway, New York, 


OFFICERS; 

GEORG EH. BURFORD.. President, 
DUR oc cesexeucsesebasacesseon Necretary. 
= Wie. WRIGH wi Assistant Secretary. 
Ww) STANDEN.,. we . Actuary. 
AR’ THUR c inde ear eiante i: Cashier, 
JOHN P. MUNN........... -Medical Director, 

FINANCE CO! iy ITTEE: 
GEO. G, WILLILAMS.. ..Prest. Chem, Nat. Bank. 
} eee Builder. 
H. PERKINS, Ju., Prest. Imo.& Trad'rs’ Nat. Bank. 
JAMES Kk. PLUM, ......-ceercees secoescoecees Leather. 












J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 


¥. B. ALLEN. 34 Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1895. 


ANSETS............. neitnenn neve’ gee 19 
LIABILITIES............. aueceue 742, 753 00 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard), ni 150,319 019 9 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfelture law, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 








To Professional Men. 


The following appeal was cut from J'he 
Churchman of April 7th, 1894: 


“An old man of seventy years, a gentleman 
born and bred, an American and a resident of 
New York since his birth, too old to fill any 
position that would support him, and having 
outlived all relatives and friends that could 
help him, is helpless and penniless. In order to 
place him in St. Luke’s Home for life, two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars are needed, or in the 
Chapin Home, three hundred and fifty dollars. 
Subscriptions are earnestly requested for this 
purpose. Could any offering be made on this 
coming Easter Day for any better purpose than 
this? References, etc., will be given on applica- 
tion to The Churchman, New York. 

“Contributions will be received by, and ac- 
knowledged in, The Churchman.” 


How many professional men there are 
now and how many others will be in the 
position described in the foregoing article. 
Talented men who are making good in- 
comes now but not protecting themselves 
nor establishing an income forage 70 should 
consider this great question. The writer 
is in the life insurance business, and the 
above clipping brought to his mind an in- 
terview he lately had with a well-to do and 
prominent lawyer. I was trying to induce 
him to take a 6 per cent. income policy, but 
he said he could invest his money to 
as good advantage as the The Mutual Life, 
ete, “But,” [said ‘‘ you are now in your 
48th year; you have the time and energy 
to look after your investments, and they 
may turn out good or otherwise. But what 
shall you do when you arrive at an age 
when your eyesight fails, your hearing, 
perhaps, becomes impaired, and, as must 
be the case, your income ceases with your 
practice? And suppose your _ invest- 
ments should not prove profitable?” 
** Well,” said he, “ I would be in a bad fix.” 
And he then went on to relate (which was 
exactly in line of my argument) how Judge 
,» many years ago held one of the high- 
est positions at the State bar. He made 
money as a lawyer, he lived ina style be- 
coming a man of his position and means. 
But he invested his money, as most profes- 
sional men have to do, at the instigation of 
his broker or banker, and the securities (so 
called) did not turn out safe and sound. 
To make a long story short, at 71 years of 
age he was a poor man and had labored 
throughout life for money only to spend it 
for that which profiteth not. And now 
Judge is left to the mercies of a cold 
world, with no means of support. He 
has outlived his old friends and can make 
no new ones. ‘ Now,” said I, “suppose 
that Judge had taken out a_ policy 
at age 40 or 50, when he could well have 
afforded to pay $1,000 a year, thereby 
securing an endowment policy for $20,000, 
which would now be paid to him in cash, or 
which amount he could leave with the 
Company? In the latter case he would re- 
ceive nearly $3,000 a year us long as he lived. 
Well, if Judge had taken such a 
policy it would have been a God-send, as he 
has two daughters who have to go out sew- 
ing to keep the wolf from their old father’s 
door.” After this talk with my lawyer 
client he was a good subject for me, and 
after discussing contracts and plans he 
decided to take a6 per cent. income policy 
for $25,000, costing him at his age (48) 82,- 
084.50 a year for fifteen years, ‘ I consider 
that an Al investment, as I know ‘The Mu- 
tual Life of New York is the strongest 
financial institution of its kind in the world. 
I will not be a charge on my friends or the 
country in my old age, and my family will 
be fairly well taken care of, even if my 
other investments do not yield as I expect 
them todo. Young men, if so inclined, may 
tuke chances and speculate in supposed 
‘big paying’ investments, for they also 
have a chance to recuperate if they are 
stranded. But when a man reaches 50, he 
ought to invest for safety—not for pure 
speculation. If business picks up next 
year, I will take out another policy.’’ 

An insurance policy is a necessity and not 
a luxury, as a geod many mem in these 
times of tight money term it. Our richest 
men are now carrying insurance of from 
$100,000 to $1,000,000, both as investment 
and as protection for their estates. Statis- 
tics show that a very small percentage of 
uninsured men arrive at old age with fixed 
income or capital. Moral—take a policy, if 
not $25,000, for $10,000, if not for $10,000, 
$5,000. This income policy is suitable for 
all classes, and you will not be in the same 
positien as the old man of 70, asking the aid 
of the public for $250 or $350 to place you in 
St. Luke’s Home.—S, G.—Adv, 
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FIFTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


OF THE 


WY ONK Lille Insurance Coup 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York City. 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1894. 


ASSETS. 


Bonds ($99,850,644.50) and Stocks ($3,854.664.17) owned 
Bonds and “ete first liens. ‘ ‘ a ‘ 26,349,724 84 
Real Estate. 4 ° ° ‘ 14,675,478 98 
Net Premiums in course of collection (Reserve on hece Polici ties, 

$14,000,000) r . = ‘ ‘ , ; 5,571,397 7 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies é 5,492,422 69 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Renaeve ehesmed dheseen | in Lda 

bilities, $8,500,000), i 


$103.705,308 67 


i ‘ " if P : 4,231,852 98 
Interest and Rents accrued . ‘s 1,405,663 08 
Loans on Collaterals (Market Value of Securities, $750, 157, 00) ; , 579,922 00 


Total Assets. . .6 .« © ce e e ° # 162,011,770 93 
LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company 





$138,620,188 00 
1,000,000 00 


Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented. 1,550,382 62 
Real Estate Sinking Fund, created by Company in 1894 ‘ , . 200,000 00 
Premiums Paid in Advance. ‘ ‘ - ” ‘ ‘ ‘ 157,415 68 
te Dividends not claimed . ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 147,437 07 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments . é ‘ 87,039 83 

Total Liabilities. e - 1 4, 1762,4635 20 


Total Surplus to Policy —— pa ( rertific ate 
New York State Insurance Department) : 20,249,307 73 


Total. e ‘ ‘ - &£162,011,770 938 
INCOME-—1894. 


New Premiums (including Annuities, $871,721.23) 








. ° , e 87,149,016 42 

nine Premiums, * ‘i 7 P 22,262,369 90 

Interest, Rents, ete. a . e ° ‘ ‘ : 7,071,927 21 

Total Income. e e e e “ #36, HS5.5513 538 
DISBURSEMENTS—1894 

Death-Claims ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , . $8,228,608 51 

Endowments. ‘i “ “ Ps 1,418,082 88 


Dividends and other papenenta to Polic y Holders ‘ “ , ; 6,018,311 67 
All other payments—Commissions, Taxes, Salaries, Medical Fees and 


Advertising ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 8,474,426 5 
Total Disbursements e e ° ° 2 9,429 a6 
Excess of Income ‘ . a ‘ ‘ ‘ 12,343,883 97 

Total. ° e e ° e %: +6, 183,313 53 





(POLICY ACCOUNT EXCLUDING ANNUITIES.) 
NEW BUSINESS. 


Policies. Amount. 

Applied for in 1894 ‘ ° ‘ 03.007 $231,864,722 
Declined and remaining suspended (388) Dec. Bist ‘ ? . 1,773 $1,778,474 
Issued . P ry $200,086, 248 


Instalment policies are only included at the amounts payable immediatly 


end of Eudowment period, 
RECAPITULATION. 


at death, or 





Policies, Amount. 

In Force December 31st, 1894. ° ° ° ° ‘ 277,600 $812,294, 160 
In Force December 31st 1893, i r . : . 253.876 779,156,678 
Gain in 1804 ‘ P ° e ° e ‘ 23,724 $4,137,482 





CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
ALBANY, jan. 7th, 1895. 

» JAMES F, PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York,do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I further certily that, in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 
dist day of December, 184, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said Sist day of December, 184, to be 


$138,620, 188.00. 


I further certify that, from its Annual Statement for December ist, 144, filed in this Department 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


$20,249,307.73, 
on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 
$ 162,01 1,770.93, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($138,620. 188.00) as calculated by this Department 
Liabilities. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunt subscribed my name and caused my official seal to 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year firat above Written. 


[L. 8.] JAMES F.. PIERCE, 
Superintendent ef Insurance, 
OFFICERS. 


, the 


, and all other 


be 





.. Treasurer, 
‘omptroller, 

Director, 
. Cashier, 





2¥ : nage Actuary. -Auditor. 

CHAS. C. WHITNEY.......... ..- -Mecretary. Supt. of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM H, APPLETON..... D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. Henry C. MORTIMER..Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers 

©, DARWEN  ccvcccsccccoccacns cocescccosseose Banker: Ggko. AUSTIN MORRISON sedacokd .. President, 

WILLIAM A, BoorH — Ex-President 3d National Bank, | DAVID NEVINS......... Nevins & Co, 

WILGLEAN FP. BOCKEBY .cccccccccccccces ceces Capitalist. AUGUSTUS G. PAINE.. Pr res, Ne w York & Penna, Co, 


JOHN CLAFLIN......The H. B, Clafiin Co,, Dry Goods. | GkoRGE W. PERKINS . dd Vice President 
CUARKLES 8. FALRCHILD...Late Sec’y U.S. Treasury. EDMUND D. RANDOLPH.Pres,. Continental Nat'l B’k 
EDWARD N. Gisss. ...... ... Treasurer of Company. | HirmamM R. STEELE......... 
WILLIAM R.GRACE..Wm., K. Grace & Co., Merchants, | OSCAR 5S. STRAUS 


— Attorney at Law 
China Ware 
Ws. B. HORNBLOWER....Attor’y and Coun. at Law, WILLIAM L. STRONG...Pres. National Central Bank 
WALTER H. LEwts.....Lewis Bros. & Co,, Dry Goods. HENRY TUCK 
WoovpBURY LANGDON..Joy, Langdon & Co," “ 


.. Vice Presiden 
JOHN J. VALENTINE..Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.'s Ex 





DOME Bic TAD ccc cinccssecssesensesisoccece President. | A. H. WRECW..00.000.cse-cocccccccoes 24 Vice Presiden 
DAVID A. WELLS..... PPPTTTTET MT TTT TTT eeccccgccccoesccees Capitalist. 
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26 (850) 
Old and Young. 


BLACKBERRY BLOOMS. 


BY MINNIE QUINN, 





CARESSED by airs of summer balm, 
Dew-fed, through night hours slow and 
calm, 
Sun-thrilled by day; 
Fair, fragile, fluttering blossoms, kissed 
By shimmering streams of golden mist, 
Each slender spray, 
With airy grace its tribute yields 
To every willful wind that wields 
A moment’s sway. 


O dainty flowers, that blossom free, 
By every wayside, hill and lea, 
God’s lavish gift : 
You prophesy what fruitage rare, 
What luscious sweetness everywhere, 
As you uplift 
Those starry faces to the sun, 
Then, by his ardent kiss undone, 
To windward drift. 


Dear Lord, we love our wayside bloom, 
The breezes, freighted with pecfume, 
The sunny skies! 
We raise our hearts in gratitude 
‘To thee, who maketh field and wood 
A paradise ! 
ATLANTA, Ga. 


- 


“OUR OWN FOLKS.” 


BY MRS. E, E, ORCUTT. 





Mrs. MONTAGUE was the mother of thir- 
teen children, all grown up excepting the 
two youngest, and married and settled 
within visiting distance of the old home- 
stead. Mr. Montague seemed like one of 

he old patriarchs when the children and 

grandchildren all came home to Thanks- 
giving; and Mrs. Montague was addressed 
by the minister when he called as “a 
mother in Israel.” 

The Montagues were very well off now. 
Mr. Montague had for years been adding 
acre to acre and field to field ; but he and 
his wife had begun poor, and there was as 
much difference in the bringing up of 
their oldest son and of their youngest one 
as tho they had belonged to different 
families. 

There were three sons born before there 
was a daughter in the house ; consequent- 
ly, the oldest boy, from his earliest remem- 
brance, had been kept at work both in 
doors and out. ‘‘ When he was only three 
years old,” his.mother said, ‘‘ I used to tie 
Nelson into a little low rocking chair and 
give him the baby to hold. He cheerily 
sang ‘ Do, ra, do, ra,’ and was a happy 
child.” But his strong, healthy parents 
little realized how the child, Nelson, 
dreamed at night of rocking the baby, 
and was still at work even while he slept, 
His parents never seemed to realize that 
his little legs could get tired, running here 
and there on errands all over the farm 
and all over the house. There was always 
so much to be done on a New Eagland 
farm. 

Mr. and Mrs. Montague were always 
up, early and late. There were the cows to 
milk, the butter and cheese to be made, 
plowing, planting, haying, harvesting: 
then when winter came, tho there were 
plenty of apples and potatoes in the cellar, 
with corn and nuts in the attic, there was 
plenty of work still. The wood to be got 
up and chopped, the apples to be pared 
and dried, spinning to be done, and a pile 
of stockings to be knit for the many little 
feet that kept coming to their home. 

As one of the girls said, long afterward, 
when relating an incident of her girlhood : 
*“*] went to our neighbor Blossom’s and 
took the baby with me ; I do not remem- 
ber which, there always was one.” She 
met a young man at this neighbor’s 
house who accompanied her part of the 
way home and carried the baby. That 
young man she afterward married. And 
his part of the story was: ‘‘ Ethel looked 
so matronly with that sweet child in her 
arms I wanted to propose at once.” 

Little Nelson had none of the leisure 
moments that generally lads of his age 
enjoy. The farmhouse was by no means 
furnished with modern conveniences. 
Nelson had wood and water to bring from 
a distance for his mother, who not only 
did the housework for all the family, but 
also cut and made by hand all the gar- 





ments that were worn by them ; tho she 
did not spin and weave and dye the cloth, 
as her mother had done, and so her tasks 
were, accordingly, considered light by 
contrast. In those days there were no 
sewing machines heard of. Thus the 
winter evenings as well as the summer 
days witnessed no idle moments. 

Early in his young life there was a little 
rake provided for Nelson, who thought it 
very manly to rake after the cart ; and his 
father boasted that his little boy saved 
him seventy-five cents per day in haytime. 
The consequence of all this was that their 
oldest son grew up hardy and tough, tho 
his growth was checked by overwork. 
His parents saw too late that they had 
kept him when almost a baby turning the 
grindstone, picking up apples and pota- 
toes, and while yet a growing lad had ex- 
pected a man’s constant hard labor from 
him. And yet they loved him, their first- 
born ; but with their industrious habits and 
ambition to get on in the world, they had 
not realized that the uncomplaining child 
was being stunted in his growth, 

But it was far different with his young- 
est brother, who was more than twenty 
years his junior, Little Eben had no 
younger brother to care for at home and 
at school. His evenings were free to read 
the juvenile publications that were abun- 
dantly supplied, and plenty of such books 
as never entered the house while Nelson 
was at home; for Nelson had married 
young, and had now a home of his own, 
but was still a hard-working man, Laugh- 
ingly he often said: **I must have been 
born on Saturday. To ‘work hard for a 
living’ has been my lot.” 

Later Eben, the youngest son, was sent 
to college. After having had the benefit 
of a classical education he studied for a 
profession, but ultimately became a teach- 
er ina high school, where his life work 
was appreciated by parents and pupils. 
Nelson was proud of his young brother, 
and never manifested a particle of envy 
that so much more had been done for 
Eben than for himself. Memories were 
his of the hardships of his parents, and he 
was glad that it had been his privilege to 
be an assistance to them in their early 
struggles. 

Some members of the Montague family 
had married poor, and, with little families 
growing up around them, they often came 
home asking of ‘‘ Mother” for this or that 
that was lying unused about the old home 
and would be of great convenience to 
them. The mother always gave freely, 
cheerfully, and encouraged their asking ; 
yet from force of habit she almost invari- 
ably said: ‘‘ Yes, you can have it; but if 
you wa’n’t our own folks you’d not get it.” 
Or, ‘* 1 suppose, being our own folks, you 
must have it.” The children understood 
their mother’s favorite expression, and 
hardly heard it; at least it made no in- 
pression upon them to prevent their asking 
for other things, as, indeed, she had no de- 
sire that it should. 

When Mary, the oldest daughter, was 
married, the Montagues were not as well 
off as they were later. But things had ac- 
cumulated in the house ; for Mr. Monta- 
gue had his peculiarity as well as his wife, 
and his habit was to attend auctions, 
vendue it was then called generally, a 
French word meaning sale, or sold off, 
and pronounced by them vandu, From 
such sales Mr. Montague brought home 
many unnecessary articles, of which they 
already had duplicates in the house; but 
instead of scolding about her husband’s 
wasting money, Mrs. Montague selected 
the best of the articles and put them away, 
wisely nodding her head and saying to 
herself, ‘‘ This will do for Mary to begin 
with.” 

Mrs. Montague had married young and 
took it for granted that her children 
would do the same. When Mary was 
married and needed a *‘ setting out,” what 
with the taxes to pay and the carpenters 
who were building him a new barn, Mr, 
Montague had little ready money. How- 
ever, for all practical purposes, Mary had 
a plentiful outfit from home. Still, tho 


her mother parted with few things that 
she herself needed, she was constantly 
telling the neighbors as they came in, of 
her empty house and saying, in her loud, 
‘Mary has just robbed 


cheerful tones: 
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me ;” but then*she would add: * Well, 
well, you know, Mary’s our own folks.” 

In due time the old cradle was brought 
down out of the garret, for Mary’s first 
baby, and then again it was all for ‘‘our 
own folks.” The years went on as years 
do, and while every new requisition upon 
Mrs. Montague was freely granted and in 
her heart she felt it a privilege to give, 
still the ungracious words fell from ber 
lips, ‘‘I suppose you must have it, as you 
are our own folks.” 

Grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
sat at the Montague board, and reverently 
and heartily Mr. Montague, an old man 
now, thanked the All-Father for the bless- 
ing of long life and prosperity and the 
many olive plants about the table. Mrs. 
Montague tho past the threescore years 
and ten that David enjoyed life, still re- 
mained mistress in her own home and dis- 
pensed the sweet charities of life. Often 
and again she sent a poor neighbor into 
her pantry and bade her help herself and 
take a share home tw the children; and 
many achild remembers with grown-up 
pleasure the apples he was sure to be 
welcomed to on Mrs. Montague’s back 
porch. Her early habits of industry, ac- 
quired when it was necessary to econo- 
mize, were still one feature of her daily 
life ; and tho later generations might smile 
at her thrift, not unfrequently were they 
glad to avail themselves of the results of 
her industry and economy. 

But all at once the springs of lifeseemed 
dry, and, as her husband truly said, 
‘* Wife seems to have lost her grip upon 
life.” The old family physician was sum- 
moned, ‘‘ Really,” said he, ‘* you seem like 
a clock just about run down.” 

‘* Yes,” feebly responded Mrs, Monta- 
gue ; ‘‘and [did not send for you to wind 
up the old clock, my life is about over. 
I’ve had a long and busy life; but now 
I’m going to die, and never thought any- 
thing about dying before. I sent for you 
not to doctor me, but to tell me about 
dying.” 

**Oh,” mentally exclaimed the old phy- 
sician, ‘‘ no sooner had I come to years of 
discretion than I thought about dying and 
settled the matter to my satisfaction.” It 
was such a surprise to the doctor that any 
one could live to old age and never think 
about dying, in this dying world, that at 
first he made noresponse. But Mrs. Mon- 
tague did not notice; for she was busy 
with her own thoughts, new thoughts to 
her, thoughts about dying. 

The doctor also asked himself before 
speaking : ‘‘ Why did she not send for the 
minister?” But, at last, after some pre- 
liminary observations, he quoted the beau- 
tiful passage that has comforted so many 
dying beds, ‘‘ For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten son, that 

whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” 

The physician felt sure that the invalid 
had saving faith in Christ as the Son of 
God, our Savior. But she had said that 
she had never thought about dying, and 
he could not freely express such thoughts, 
so he repeated the fourth verse of the 
twenty-third Psalm ; ‘* Tho I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil; for thou art with me; thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 

‘*T have leaned,” said Mrs. Montague, 
**on that staff all my days, and trust in 
God has held me up ; but now it is a mat- 
ter of dying that I have come to, and 
what shall I do?” 

‘*Scill trust,” responded the doctor. 
She looked at him with unsatisfied and 
questioning eyes tho she did not speak, 
‘* Theoretically,” mused the doctor, ‘* but 
practically, practically !’ and he asked for 
a prayer book, and read the beautiful 
prayer for the sick beginning: ‘‘O God, 
whose days are without end, and whose 
mercies cannot be numbered, make us, we 
beseech thee, deeply sensible of the short- 
ness and uncertainty of human life.”’ 

- After a little he took up a Testament 

printed in large type that was on a table 
near at hand and opened it rather medita- 
tively and at random to the first chapter of 
St. John. When he had reached the 
eleventh verse and read: ‘‘He came to 
his own, and his own received him not. 
But as many as received him, to them he 
gave power to become the children of 
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God.” Thedoctor closed the book saying: 
‘* We are his own folks, if we receive 
him.’ 

“Oh,” brightly exclaimed Mrs. Mon- 
tague, ‘‘what more natural than that 
God should do for his own folks?” The 
familiar words, ‘‘ own folks ” had touched 
her heart, and she happily and clearly 
said : ‘‘ I’ve been doing that all my days.” 

And the good doctor thought: “ The 
Lord has helped me in my infirmity to say 
the word that this woman needed to help 
her across.” 

The dying woman now seemed perfect- 
ly satisfied and asked no more questions ; 
but after that was often heard to murmur 
pleasantly to herself ; ‘‘ Yes, we are His 
own folks; just the Lord's own folks, and 
living or dying he will do what is best for 
us.” 

San DIEGO, Ca. 
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THE TRAVELED SNAILS. 


BY J. M. MILLIGAN, 








SNAILS have long been considered a table 
delicacy in foreign countries, but have 
only recently been seen in a few of our 
Northern markets. For some time I had 
been trying to get a few of them for the 
purpose of studying their habits, not yet 
being educated to the point of wanting to 
eat them. I was, therefore, much pleased, 
on a visit to New Orleans last spring, to 
find plenty of the edible kind in the French 
market, where so many strange, interest- 
ing things are to be seen. The piles of 
snails on the counters looked very dry ; 
the vender said it was necessary to keep 
them so to prevent their wanting to es- 
cape. On examination the entrance to 
each shell was seen to be tightly closed 
with a haftd, shiny substance, snails hav- 
ing this way of sealing themselves in to 
protect their lives when in danger of being 
dried out ; they can easily push off this lid 
by moistening it around the edges when 
the danger is past. 

Wonderful stories are told of the time 
snails can live shut in their shells. One of 
these is, thatin the United States Museum 
some snails that had been kept dry for six 
years were put into a box of damp earth ; 
before long they were found crawling 
about. The knowledge had come to them, 
after their long sleep, that it was safe to 
unlock their prison doors and come forth. 

But to go back to the snails sleeping in 
the French market, Six were selected, 
and the price (a cent apiece) paid, which 
seemed very little for these wonderful 
travelers from a ‘‘far countrie.” I was 
told they were part of a caskful that had 
been brought from France several weeks 
before. At least six of these snails were 
destined to continue their travels many 
miles further, going this time up the 
grand, old tawny Mississippi to Illinois. 

On returning to the boat the snails were 
well sprinkled with water and put into 
glasses with some fresh lettuce leaves. 
In a few hours they had thrown off their 
doors and had literally taken up their 
houses and walked to the lettuce, which 
they were found eating ravenously, The 
glasses gave excellent opportunity for ob- 
serving their forms and motions. They 
were kept carefully covered, however, a8 
surprising accounts are given of their 
ability and disposition to escape from con- 
finement ; hence great care has to be used 
in packing and transporting them from 
foreign countries. It is asserted that if 
not placed between layers of dry material 
and kept in a cool place that they will 
come out of their shells and burst the 
strongest box. This seems an impossibil- 
ity with such soft-bodied creatures, but 
is no more wonderful than the stories 
given on good authority of the force ex- 
erted by fungi when meeting with ob- 
structions. 

The snails proved very docile pets, and & 
center of interest to old and young during 
the trip. A gentle tap on the roofs of 
their houses was a sufficient hint to them 
to draw within till their glasses were 
freshened, and quiet and order restored. 
After eating they seemed to enjoy taking 
an after-dinner nap, spread out to their 
fullest extent on the inside of their glass- 
es ; in this position they looked much too 
large for the size of their shells, Their 

horns and mouths attracted the most al- 
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ention ; each snail had two long and two 

short horns ; the use of the short ones was 
a mystery, but on the tips of the long ones 
the bright little eyes could be plainly 
seen. It is said that the organs of hearing 
are at the base of the long horns. These 
horns are flexible, which makes it possible 
for them to turn their eyes inall direc- 
tions. It would seem as if these delicate 
organs, so prominently placed, would be 
liable to injury ; but no; the snail has 
been given a device by which it can in- 
stantly draw its horns into its head, on the 
approach of danger. : 

The jaws, the tongue and the inside of 
the lips are furnished with rows of sharp, 
horny projections, that answer to teeth ; 
that they are efficient helps in eating is 
seen by the rapid movements of the lips 
and disappearance of the food. On arriv- 
ing at home, the snails were given more 
roomy quarters ; but it was soon learned 
that they knew how to use the least 
chance given them to gain their liberty. 
More than once on going to their pen, 
some or all of them would be found miss- 
ing; then the family would turn out in 
force, even the dignified professor assist- 
ing in the search for the runaways; but, 
alas, not always with success! Before 
many weeks the number was reduced to 
one. Evidently snails possess a gypsy 
disposition, very unlike that of the silk- 
worm, which contentedly allows man to 
feed and care for it. 

Very carefully was the last of our un- 
willing pets guarded ; but well were we 
repaid by finding one day, in a bank of 
sand in the snail pen, a nest of five round, 
white eggs, about the size of an ordinary 
pin head, The number of visits made to 
this nest during the ten days that passed 
before the little snails made their appear- 
ance, is not recorded. At last there they 
were, five of them, as cuaning as could 
be, and perfect minature copies of the 
parent, shell and all. 

The little snails throve finely on their 
diet of lettuce and cabbage; but after a 
while they began to disappear, not all at 
once, but one by one ; finally the old snail, 
too, was lost to sight, and not the most 
careful search discovered the hiding place 
of this parent and little ones, When it 
was too late to save our snails, we learned 
that on the snail farms of France and 
Switzerland, where it is not unusual for 
one person to tend a flock of twenty-five 
thousand or more, the snails are kept from 
wandering by building around their 
grounds a close fence about two feet high 
and keeping this fence sprinkled with 
some ill smelling oil or other liquid so 
offensive to the snails that they will not 
try to crawl over it. That snails may be 
killed by contact with salt was painfully 
demonstrated to me when a child by see- 
ing some salt thrown on one of them; the 
helpless little creature shrank as if touch- 
ed with a hot iron, then in a few minutes 
had wept itself into a watery mass. 

Another point in snail culture, learned 
too late, was that lime is necessary to 
snails, They are carefully supplied with 
it on the snail farms. As the shells of 
snails are their bones, and we did not give 
ours lime to keep these bones growing, 
their anxiety to escape from our unwit- 
ting cruelty was greatly increased. It is 
also probable that the oid snail was forced 
to eat the little ones that so mysteriously 
disappeared, not from a ferocious disposi- 
tion, however, but for the sake of the lime 
in their shells, 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 
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NEAR Gainesville a newly married 
couple on the train, the other day, attracted 
& good deal of attention at astation by their 
peculiar behavior. A lady got on the train 
ata station and took aseat in front of them. 
Scarcely was she seated before they com- 
menced making remarks about her wearing 
last season’s hat and dress, She was se- 
Verely criticised by them for some moments. 
Presently the lady turned around. She 
Noticed at a glance that the bride was older 
than the groom, and without the least re- 
sentment in her countenance she said: 
‘Madam, will you please have your son to 
Close the window behind you?” The son 
Closed his mouth instead, and the madam 
did not giggle again until the brakeman 
hollered out ‘ Lula.’—Atlanta Constitu- 
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THE PET SQUIRREL. 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE, 


HE has a long string ’round his neck, 
And his chain is a tiny brass link ; 

So he runs to the top of mg chair, 
And my eyes, as they follow him, wink. 


For he jumps to the window and lifts 
His queer, clinging claws o’er the sill, 
And seems as demure as a mouse, 
So calmly contented and still. 


In a second he sees through the glass 
How the gardener handles his hoe ; 
But digging the ground, to his mind, 

Is a process exceedingly slow. 


So I stretch out my sleeve, and he runs 
Up my arm ata wonderful pace; 

And, perched on my shoulder, he strives 
fo wash the warm dust from his face. 


I hand him a nut, and with glee 
He twiris it around like a top; 
And, peeling the shell with his teeth, 
He seems fora moment to stop, 


Till he spies my old pocket, and hides 
In itsliniog as soft as a nest; 

And I feel half inclined to believe 
He is seeking a season of rest. 


But soon up the crease of my coat: 
He slips and glides over my back ; 

And to make him less nervous, you know, 
I give him an acora to crack. 


Ob! [ think as he rans up and down, 
Perpetual motion must be 

A secret he found in the woods 
Engraved on his family tree. 

AvGusTa, Ga. 





KANGEGATSUK, THE YOUNG 
ELDER OF THE TRIBE. 


BY RALPH GRAHAM TABER. 


IT was the springtime of the year, but 
at Kikkertaksoak there were no soft May 
breezes, no blossoming flowers, no buds of 
delicate green. The season’s heralds were 
the shrieking wind, the rushing torrents 
fed by melting snow, the crashing ava- 
lanches from the ice-bound hights, the 
surgings of the mighty sea, which stretched 
its arms and breathed with sullen sighs, 
like some sound sleeper slowly wakening, 
and cracked and ground its covering of 
white, tossing huge fragments upon end, 
and filling the snowy ocean plain with 
hills and knollse, which scintillated with 
dazzling luster beneath the bright morn- 
ing sun. 

In the shadow of a lofty cliff, upon a 
bank of deeply drifted snow, were six 
white mounds, which might have attract- 
ed no attention except, perhaps, by their 
regularity of form. 

From one of these there emerged, upon 
all fours, the short, squat figure of an 
aged man, who rose erect, tossing the 
long, grizzled hair back from his eyes im- 
patiently, and turned to address another, 
following him, 

** Twas I who said it, Kupa, did I not?” 
he demanded, 

His companion, scrambling to his feet, 
grunted an assent, and proceeded to en- 
velop his head in the fox-trimmed hood 
which made one piece with his loose-fit- 
ting upper garment. 

Both men were clothed alike in heavy 
furs, the spotted hairy skins of the ranger 
seal ; each carried a long, old-tashioned 
muzzle-loading rifle, and a heavy spear 
tipped with walrus tusk, attached to which 
was a long thong of walrus hide swinging 
in loose coils from his mittened hands, 

Their full, broad, brownish faces, 
straight black hair, piercing eyes, flat 
noses and short statures proclaimed their 
race, if their dress and equipment would 
not have been sufficient, 

“The foolish boy has not returned,” 
continued the elder, in the Esquimau 
tongue. ‘‘The time was ill and nothing 
could be gained. I said it, but the strip- 
ling mocked at me—me, Mauterjek—the 
oldest of the tribe! Was I not shaman 
before this cub was born ?” 

The younger madea deprecating gesture 
and answered ina soothing tone: *‘ Ail- 
lah! So wert thou and art still the same, 
Sikeepa did but jest. He hungered like 
the rest, and went for food. His father 
dead and he ”— 

‘*You anger me,” the other fiercely in- 
terrupted. ‘‘ Shall this never-to-be-reason- 
ed-with boy make me a jest? Dispute 


me, with his new-found toy of Kang- 
egatsuk? Kangegatsuk! Young elder of 
the tribe! Young gosling of the tribe, 
who should be plucked! Because his 
father was a knowing man and paid me 
tribute, as he wisely should, he had the 
voice to govern or advise ; but this young 
whelp ”— 

‘** Softly, master ; we must be off to find 
the meat to-day, so let the trouble lie. It 
is not good to feed the empty stomach on 
idle thoughts; so thou thyself hast said. 
Thou art my mother’s -husband, the 
never-failing hunter, the true of aim. Our 
time will come. Shall we let our people 
starve while tookto (the deer) yet may 
roam the hills? Sikeepa may have found 
him while we talk ”— 

‘That he will not!” the shaman cried. 
‘Take which way thou wilt—the deer is 
mine, if any may be found.” 

And swinging his long gun to his shoul- 
der he started off, with agility surprising 
in one so old, and soon was lost to sight 
among the drifts. 

Sikeepa had started out the day before, 
in spite of storm of driving wind and bit- 
ing hail, in search of anything that might 
be found for food. 

The deer had disappeared across the 
lend, the seals become exceptionally 
scarce ; disease had visited the camp and 
robbed him of his father, the chieftain of 
the tribe, whose native judgment and in- 
stinctive knowledge of right and wrong, 
combined with strong will power and 4 
kindly disposition, had made bis wish a 
law with those he ruled, enabled him to 
settle all disputes and yet retain the loving 
veneration of his people. 

The dying chief had let them understand 
that Sikeepa, tho yet a youth in years, 
had met and slain Nanuk, the water bear, 
and earned his right to be their Kange- 
gatsuk, 

The father had then cautioned and ad- 
vised him : ‘‘ My son, thou’lt have short 
time to mourn my death, Sickness and 
famine, twin-born, are upon us. Thou 
wilt be envied, and thy actions watched 
that some cause may be found for thy dis- 
placement. 

‘*Go, if thou canst, and fill the camp 
with food ; so shalt thou prove thy worth 
and earn affection. Take on thyeelf the 
burdens of the whole; nor seek to rule 
thy elders, but advise them. 

‘Cross not the shaman. Pay him his 
tribute as a gift deserved by reason of the 
mysteries he knows; but be not ruled 
thyself by lesser ones. When thou dost 
know the right way, hold it fast and be 
not turned aside, tho every man’s hand 
should uplift against thee.” 

Thinking of these, his father’s dying 
words, Sikeepa forced his way against the 
wind, narrowly watching for some sign of 
game, and clambering over the hummocks 
of rough ice which filled the broad chan- 
nel round his island home and bound it to 
the distant Labrador main. 

Khimik, his father’s favorite hunter, 
gaunt leader of the team, trotted beside 
him safely held in leash. 

So hour by hour they plodded on until 
the sun was low. Then Sikeepa, halting 
before a drift of snow, drew a broad knife 
out from its sheath, and with practiced 
skill slashed from the mass a number of 
wedge-like pieces, piling them in a circle 
as he worked, which swiftly shaped itself 
into a hut. 

A remarkably short time sufficed to 
complete his simple preparations for the 
night ; and, once within the tiny igloo, he 
pillowed his head on Khimik’s shaggy 
back and slept. 

The morning dawned bright and fair ; 
the wind still blew with wild persistency, 
but the sky wasclear ; and Sikeepa, draw- 
ing forth a small skin bag part filled with 
oil, shared the meager contents with his 
dog; then slit the bag and shared that 
morsel also, and started again upon the 
search for game, chewing the bit of seal- 
skin as he went. 

It might have been near noon when 
Khimik stopped, cocked up his ears and 
keenly sniffed the air. 

Sikeepa’s heavy heart grew light with 
joy and, giving the dog more leash, he 
urged him on. 

Khimik turned sharply toward the wind 
and ran a pace or two, halted, and then 
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tugged fiercely at the leash, with head 
erect and tightly curling tail. 

Sikeepa looked carefully to the priming 
of his gun, then gave the dog his will and 
followed noiselessly. 

Presently the animal stopped and nosed 
the hard frozen surface of the snow- 
covered ice. Sikeepa, kneeling, saw a few 
faint scratches there and rose with glow- 
ing cheeks and flashing eyes. 

“It is Nanuk!” he whispered, breath- 
lessly. ‘‘Good dog, good Khimik, keep 
on!” And cautiously they followed up 
the trail. 

Upon a cluster of rugged hummocks 
they found the bear lazily dozing in the 
noontide sun ; and keeping well toleeward, 
stole upon him with such silent tread 
that Nanuk took no note of their approach, 
nor dreamed an enemy shared the field 
with him, until a well-aimed bullet pierced 
his side and the red blood spurted forth. 
Then with a roar of mingled rage and 
pain, the great teast rose and faced the 
daring b»y—-who now was hastily reload- 
ing his clumsy weapon—paused a moment 
and flung himself at his foe; but ere he 
reached his aim the gun was poised and 
two shots rang out simultaneously. 

The monster staggered blindly, turned 
and beat che air with his huge forepaws, 
then fell upon his side. and, drawing his 
knife, Sikeepa leaped upon him. 

**Be not so fast!” a harsh voice called 
out, angrily. ‘‘Nanuk is dead ; but ’tis 
because of me. And I were not still young 
enough to hunt, thy carcass would need 
skinning, not the bear’s.” And Mauterjek, 
the shaman, stood beside him. 

** Look! Here thy bullet sped—and here 
again. This is the killing blow, here in 
the neck. It is the place to strike. None 
but a foolish boy would aim so low. 
What! do you still dispute with me? 
Be off at once and send the team and 
sledge; if nothing else, thy limbs know 
how torun. And tell no lying tales how 
thou didst kill.” 

Sikeepa, knife in hand, remained erect. 
His color came and went throughout this 
speech, but otherwise he seemed unmoved 
by it. Then, stooping quickly, he severed 
one big forepaw, slung it in a noose of 
sealskin thong, and with it on his shoulder 
strode away, nor answered Mauterjek by 
a single word. 

Khimik hungrily lapped the warm, red 
blood ; but the shaman drove him off with 
vigorous blows, and, whining, he limped 
away upon the road his master was pur- 
suing with nervous steps. 

That night, when all had feasted and 
hunger was a memory fading fast, Sikeepa 
called the people to assemble and in a few 
words told them of the hunt. 

** Mauterjek claims the killing blow as 
his ; yet you all saw the wound in Nanuk’s 
neck. The bear was facing me, its side to 
him, say, then, whose bullet was it did 
the work? He has reviled me in terms 
unjust, unfit. Had he been younger he 
had heard from me. I do not war with 
age, nor bandy words. Is he to be your 
chieftain or am 1?” 

The people looked anxiously at one 
another. 

The shaman rose with brows dark-knit 
as night ; his teeth were ground together 
and his bronzed features twitched. A 
moment passed before he could control 
his rage sufficiently to speak in measured 
tones, and then he said : 

‘*Children, this upstart boy, this lying 
cub, would have you say that he had slain 
the bear; that he alone had found the 
camp this food ; that he alone was fit to 
rule the tribe !”’ 

Then swaying his body slowly to and 
fro, beginning in a low voice, but gradu- 
ally gaining force with eloquence : 

** Who is it drives away your aches and 
pains; restores your health and heals 
your wounds; charms the wild things 
which furnish us with food, brings buiyea 
(the seal) to your spears, draws fleet-foot 
tooktoo from the inland wastes ? 

‘*Who weaves the speli to keep our 
ancient foes, the mountain folk, from 
spreading out upon our hunting ground 
to kill our deer and seals, to steal our 
wives, to trap our men like foxes in their 
holes ? 

“If this young crow should set him 
over us, look not to Mauterjek again when 
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food is gone ; look not to Mauterjek when 
illness comes. 

** War with the tribes, and worse; dis- 
ease, and worse ; famine, and worse ; ay, 
death, and worse shall come; for none 
shall be left to build you burial cairns ; 
the wolves shall end it! This 1 prophesy, 
I, Mauterjek! Ob, people, hear and heed 
your Mautes jek !” 

And the harsh voice of the shaman rose 
to shrieking pitch, the people swayed to 
the rude rhythm of his speech ; and Kupa 
threw himself, face downward, moan- 
ing, “‘ Aillah! ‘Tis thou hast said it. Ah- 
aillah! thou art our shaman and our 
chief ; Aillah !” 

The morning star shone brightly over- 
head when a solitary figure appeared be- 
fore the group of icy huts, and a low 
voice called: “ Khimik, come, Hauk! 
hauk !” 

A whine responded as the dog thrust 
his sharp muzzle against Sikeepa’s hand ; 
and slowly, but without hesitation and 
with not one backward look, the youth and 
his mute comrade faced the south and left 
the camp behind. 

“Khimik, | have heard them tell,” he 
said, ‘of strange, good men, with faces 
like the snow, who come toteach the peo- 
ple wondrous truths, 

* They worship something which they 
call a ‘ Book,’ a package made of wafers, 
like crisp, dry leaves from off the berry- 
vines, and covered with strange marks, at 
which they look and tell of many things ; 
that some believe. 

°Tis many days and in a warmer land ; 
but we will yo to them and see if there be 
place for you and me.” 

NeW YORK CIty. 
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THE CAPTAIN OF THE “MUD- 
HEN.” 


BY FRANK H, SWEET. 


Kit’s Ponp is «a long, narrow shect of 
water lying between two wooded ridges. 
Its capabilities as a skating rink are well 
known, and it only requires two or three 
cold days, followed by a moonlight night, 
to draw out all the youth of the neighbor- 
hood; and during the summer it has a 
varied assortment of flat and round bot- 
tomed boats, including rafts and an occa- 
sional sailboat. 

But it was not until Colonel Freeman 
came into the neighborhood with his half- 
dozen boys that such a thing as a boat 
club was even thought of. There had been 
scrub races and naval battles and various 
kinds of pond lily and picnic expeditions ; 
but they were only for a day, and had had 
as many leaders as there were boys. 

A boat club was something different ; 
and when it was learned that Colonel 
Freeman wanted them to meet in the 
schoolroom to discuss plans for a club, 
and to elect oflicers, every boat owner and 
prospective boat owner became eager 
with excitement and impatience. They 
went to the schoolhouse in a body, and 
promptly seconded every motion that was 
made, 

The constitution of the club was very 
liberal, and every boy who owned a boat 
of any description was eligible to member- 
ship. A few of the boys wished to be 
more exclusive; but Colonel Freeman 
overruled their objections, saying that the 
main object of the club was to stimulate 
boating, and that he wished every boy to 
feel a personal interest in it. 

Officers were elected, and arrangements 
made fur an early race; and when the 
boys went home they were full of eager 
plans for the summer’s work, Owners of 
scows were already devising ways to ex- 
change their unwieldy crafts for anything 
with a round bottom, and those who did 
not possess masts and sails were ready to 
offer any of their worldly possessions for 
the coveted articles, 

Ben Horton was not usually counted as 
one of the ‘‘ boys.” He lived with a miser- 
ly uncle near the upper end of the pond, 
and was always very ragged and shy. 
The boys jeered at bim and excluded him 
from their games as much as possible ; but 
Ben was good-natured and seldom took 
offense. He would stand by and watch 


the others with eager interest, and was 
always ready to assist at the slightest in- 
vitation, 





THE 


Much of his time was passed on the 
water. He had found an old scow some- 
where, and had patched and calked the 
seams until they became nearly water- 
tight. With this boat he had explored all 
the inlets and shallows, and had grown 
familiar with the peculiarities of the 
winds and currents. There were many 
islands and indentations of land, and the 
wind had a strange custom of appearing 
and disappearing at unexpected points. 
Ben had been on the pond at all seasons 
and in all kinds of weather, and he knew 
how and where to take advantage of every 
trick of the winds and currents. The 
pond was over three miles long, and its 
shores curved in and out into fantastical 
bays and channels through which the 
winds played unexpected pranks, At one 
inoment an inexperienced boy would find 
his boat suddenly becalmed, and the next 
he would have to spring forward and 
lower sail in order to avoid being 
swamped. 

Ben went to the club meeting with as 
much curiosity as the rest, but with little 
idea of joining. He stood the scofting and 
jostling of his companions with good- 
natured equanimity, and was among the 
first to sign the constitution. The next 
morning he drew his old scow from the 
water, preparatory to repatching and re- 
calking. 

Originally his boat had been intended . 
for freight, and was built of heavy, coarse 
material. Much patching and calkiog had 
not contributed to its lightness, and now 
the most sanguine would scarcely have 
regarded it as a proper candidate for rac- 
ing honors. The only thing to be said in 
its favor was that it was almost incapable 
of being capsized. 

Ben spent a week in overhauling and 
repairing, and finished his work by a lib- 
eral application of black paint inside and 
out. Whenhe returned the boat to the 
water the boys promptly named it the 
**Mud Hen.” 

The first race was to be limited to sail- 
boats, and this would debar the ‘‘ Mud 
Hen,” unless Ben should bring out the 
makeshift sail of old sacking which he 
sometimes used. As this was very old 
and ragged, and by far the most disrepu- 
table sail on the pond, the boys thought he 
would not be willing to display it on such 
a public occasion. 

But on the morning of the race Ben was 
out with the earliest, and the redoubtable 
‘* Mud Hen” bowed awkwardly under the 
consciousness of a new-made mast that 
was several feet longer than the one it re- 
placed. And the much patched and 
mended sail was carried up to the proud 
hight of the new mast by an additional 
width of sacking. When the boys saw 
the promoted scow plunging about under 
its grotesque spread of patchwork they 
set up a derisive shout. Ben grinned ap- 
preciatively, and waved his old cap in ac- 
knowledgment. 

The day promised to be all that the 
most ardent could desire. There was an 
unusually stiff breeze, and it was from 
exactly the right quarter. Most of the 
boats had been provided with sails, and 
they were now displaying their accom- 
plishments in long dashes and swift cir- 
cles under the direction of their eager 
owners. From the shore the scene was 
gay and novel in the extreme. The boats 
were of all kinds and conditions ; and the 
sails were of endless variety, from the 
snowy canvas direct from the city manu- 
facturer to the ‘‘ sackcloth and ashes of 
the ‘ Mud Hen,’” as the boys said. 

Far off in the west a ragged line of 
black clouds could be seen creeping slowly 
above the trees ; but the boys scarcely no- 
ticed. The few who glanced that way 
looked rather pleased than otherwise, 
The chance of a wetting does not discon- 
cert a boy ; and, besides, the clouds prom- 
ised a continuance of the stiff breeze. 

Colonel Freeman’s cottage overlooked 
the pond, and his boathouse was the 

wonder and admiration of all the boys. 
It was large enough to accommodate seven 
or eight boats, and upstairs a room was 
being fitted up for the club, Every boy 
who had become a member was already 
beginning to feel a sort of proprietorship 
in the new building. 

Three of the Freeman boys owned boats 
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of their own, and the other three were 
looking forward to the time when they 
would be old enough to join the club. 
Freddy, the youngest, was only nine, but 
he was already us ardent a boatman as 
any of them. 

The race was to be round an island, two 
miles up the pond, and back to the boat- 
house. Colonel Freeman and two men 
from the village were to act as judges. 

As the boats began to form into line 
Colonel Freeman motioned to Ben, who 
happened to be near. 

** Will you let Freddy go with you,” he 
asked, ‘‘ He wants to be in the race, and 
Idon’t like to have him go in any of the 
lighter boats. The weather threatens to 
be very squally. The older boys are strong 
swimmers, and can take care of them- 
selves, but Freddy is too young to risk 
being capsized.” 

‘Of course! T'll be glad to have him!” 
cried Ben, heurtily. He had never been 
spoken to by Colonel Freeman before, and 
he wondered why that keen-eyed gentle- 
man had singled him out from the rest of 
the boys. With a dexterous motion he ran 
his boat alongside the landing so that the 
little fellow could spring on board, and 
then circled back to rejoin the line. 

‘It will hardly be necessary for me to 
caution you about being careful,” said 
Colonel Freeman, pleasantly, as the boat 
glided by. ‘Ihave been watching you 
for several weeks, and am very glad that 
you belong to the club, I wish we all un- 
derstood the pond as well as you do.” 

Ben tlushed with pleasure, and glanced 
quizzingly at some of the boys who were 
near. 

At this point the pond was nearly half 
a mile wide, and there was ample room 
for the boats to maneuver and come into 
the wind. But it was difficult to form a 
true line, and they were obliged to circle 
round again and again before the signal 
to start was givén. 

As they scudded up the pond before the 
wind the lighter boats rapidly left their 
clumsy companions behind, and when the 
leading ones rounded a point three-fourths 
of a mile away the ‘“*Mud Hen” had 
scarcely covered two-thirds of that dis- 
tance. But all this time the black clouds 
were creeping up the sky, and every mo- 
ment the wind was growing more fitful 
and uncertain. One boat would have its 
sails flapping idly in the wind, and an- 
other, a few rods away, would be strain- 
ing under a fierce blast which swept 
round a point, or from behind an island. 
As the wind increased in violence many 
of the boats began to lower sail, little by 
little, and long before they had rounged 
the island some of them were carrying 
less than half the canvas they had started 
with. 

The ‘‘Mud Hen” was behaving splen- 
didly now, and was leaving a long wake 
of churning foam. Ben had not lowered 
sail; and he had no intention of doing so, 
at least for the present. There was little 
danger of the broad, heavy boat being cap- 
sized, and he did not fear for the mast. 

“ve kept up sail in worse gales than 
this,” he told Freddy, quietly ; ‘‘an’ noth- 
in’ didn’t give way, either. I don’t be- 
lieve this old boat could be tipped over. 
However, if you feel any way doubtful 
I’m willin’ to lower, or to put back to the 
boathouse.” 

‘Put back !” cried Freddy, indignantly. 
“T wouldn’t think of sucha thing! If I 
I was running this boat I wouldn’t take 
down a stitch of canvas, not if I was 
blown clean out of water. No, sir!” 

**Good for you, Freddy ; that’s the way 
to talk! We'll beat some of ’em yet.” 
Ben’s face was in a glow of excitement as 
he looked down at his small companion. 

** See the ‘ Corsair’ on ahead, there,” he 
continued, enthusiastically, ‘‘ we’ve gained 
twenty feet in the last five minutes.” 

‘*T know it,” replied Freddy, eagerly; 
‘“‘T’ve been watching. They hooted at us 
back yonder ; now I’m going to wave my 
hat and cheer when we go by. Last’s the 
best, every time.” 

Foot by foot they covered the space be- 
tween the two boats, and presently the 
‘*Corsair” was left behind. Ben looked 
complacently conscious, and Freddy 
waved his hat enthusiastically as they 
went past, 
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But there seemed little probability tha 
they would overtake any of the others. 
Long before they reached the turning- 
point they met them coming back in a long 
wavering line, under half or three-quar- 
ters sail, and skimming over the water 
like so many huge birds. Ben glanced 
critically from one to another and shook 
his head. 

‘* They’ve got too much sail up, now,” 
he said, anxiously, ‘‘Them sort o’ boats 
can’t carry like ourscan. First they know 
somebody’il be spilled.” 

His words cane true sooner than he ex- 
pected. One of the boats caught the wind 
on a new tack before her commander was 
prepared, and the sudden filling of the 
sail caused the boat to be almost lifted 
from the water. In a moment her two 
occupants were struggling in the pond. 
Fortunately they were good swimmers, 
and they promptly set to work to disentan- 
gle the rigging and get the boat ashore, 
But they were out of the race. 

The accident was witnessed from all the 
boats and caused a sudden ripple of cau- 
tion. Sails were hastily reduced, and 
reckless commanders went to the other 
extreme and became overcareful. 

All but the captain of the ‘‘ Mud Hen.” 
He knew his boat, and, with an approving 
glance toward the rudely constructed rig- 
ging, settled himself firmly beside the tiller 
to make a short turn around the island. 

He left nothing to chance. Every vari- 
ation of the wind was carefully observed, 
and he always changed his course at just 
the right moment. When he tacked his 
sail caught the wind almost instantly. 

There was nothing graceful about the 
movements of his boat. It plunged and 
bobbed, and sometimes met the waves 
head down; but it covered the distance 
rapidly, and that was what Ben wanted. 

hen he rounded the island the nearest 
boat was less than an eighth of a mile 
away. 

He was gaining on them very rapidly 
now. He was under full sail; and the 
coarse, strongly sewed sacking was 
strained firm and taut under the fierce 
pressure of the wind. By this time the 
clouds were halfway up the sky, and the 
cat’s paws had changed to curling manes 
of white foam. 

The ‘‘Mud Hen” did not cleave the 
water as a pointed boat would have done. 
It dashed forward recklessly, boisterously, 
and buried its prow under a comb of fall- 
ing spray. Freddy clapped his hands and 
shouted gleefully, and Ben himself was 
scarcely less excited. 

Gradually they gained on the next boat 
and passed it, and then rapidly overhauled 
the next and the next. When they came 
in sight of the boathouse, half a mile 
away, there were but three boats ahead of 
them. 

Ben’s lips were tightly closed, now; 
and he made each tack count for as much 
as possible. When he changed his cou: se 
be brought the boat instantly into the 
wind, and never lost a second by useless 
flapping of the sail. Presently another 
boat was passed and then another. Freddy 
was jubilant and looked at Ben with shin- 
ing eyes. 

ut the captain of the ‘‘Mud Hen” had 
a queer smile on his face. As the two 
boats shot forward, prow and prow, he 
leaned suddenly against the tiller and his 
boat swerved almost imperceptibly to one 
side, The next instant the other boat 
crussed the line scarcely a yard in ad- 
vance. 

Freddy uttered a cry of dismay and 
sank dejectly on his seat. Ben nodded 
brightly to the captain of the victorious 
boat, and then turned the ‘‘Mud Hen” 
toward shore. 

As he glided upto the boat landing 
Colonel Freeman stepped down and 
grasped his hand. 

‘* You made a splendid dash, that last 
half mile.” he said, cordially. ‘*Ihad no 
idea your boat was such aracer. By the 
way, that boy who won is a friend of 
yours, isn’t he?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘*Glad he got the race, I suppose ?” 

‘*Yes, indeed!” eagerly, ‘* His father 
promised him a new boat if he”— Ben 
stopped suddenly as he saw the quizzical 
smile on Colonel Freeman’s face. __ 

“‘IT see. That is why you gave him the 
race, then?” 

Ben flushed and looked embarrassed. 

“ec [—] ae 

“‘Oh, it’s all right. Make your racer 
fast, and come inwo the boathouse. We 
are going to finish the day with a g 
dinner and some speeches ; and this even- 
ing all of you are to come up to my house. 
Hurry! It is beginning to rain.” 

Pgace Daug, R. 1. 


——, 
—<—— 


An Ounce of Prevention 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t 
give children narcotics or sedatives. They are 
unnecessary when the infant is properly nour- 
ished, asit will be if brought up on the 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
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PEBBLES. 


She (on her voyage): ‘* What is that 
place down there?” He: “* Why, that is 
the steerage.” She: “ And does it take all 
those people to make the boat go straight ?” 
—Boston Traveller. 


...‘* My expenditures never exceed my 
receipts,” said Hawkins, ‘‘ Mine do,” sigh- 
ed Wilkins. ‘‘In fact, I am very much 
afraid I shall never have any receipts for 
some of my last year’s expenditures,.’’— 
Harper’s Bazar. ~ 


....A Genial Temperament. — ‘“ They’s 
nothink like takin’ things good naturedly,” 
said Meandering Mike. ‘ Yes,” said Plod- 
din’ Pete. ‘‘ Thet’s my way o’ doin’. When- 
ever I takes things I allus lets the folks as 
owns ’em do the gittin’ mad.”—Indianap- 
olis Journal. 


....‘* Bumply seems wonderfully well sat- 
isfied with himself.’”’” ‘‘ Yes. There’s noth- 
ing youcan mention that he doesn’t think 
he knows all about.”’ ‘‘ Well, I suppose you 
can’t blame him. He has no childrea old 
enough to ask questions and take the con- 
ceit out of him.”— Washington Star. 


....A young Scotchman was boating with 
his lady-love on asunny and breezy evening. 
He asked her tenderly if she would row in 
the same boat with him for life. ‘‘Same 
as now ?”’ she asked, shyly. ‘ Yes, just the 
same—forever.’”’ ‘‘Then I will,’’ she whis- 
pered, ‘‘for I have the helm !”—Tit-Bits. 


...-Gail Hamilton’s witty tongue is re- 
sponsible for this: When her cousin, 5S. 
Pickering Dodge, went to Germany a va 
tive whom he asked for information said ; 
“Sprechen sie Deutsch ?” ‘* Yes,” an- 
swered Mr. Dodge, ‘‘ that’s my name; but 
how in thunder did you know it ?”’—The 
World.. 


....Easily Remedied.—‘t Say,” said the 
city editor, “‘it seems to me that this ex- 
pression of yours about showing a clean 
pair of heels is not just the thing in a report 
of a bicycle race.” ‘“ All right,’? answered 
the lazy reporter. ‘‘ Just stick in a ‘w’ 
and make it a clean pair of wheels.””—Cin- 
cinnati Tribune. 


....There was a vivacious smile on her 
face which was most winsome. ‘Oh, dear 
me,’”’ she murmured happily, “I’ve just 
gotten such a bargain!’ ‘ How, dear !’’ in- 
quired her friend, ‘I sent a telegram, only 
a quarter for ten words, and at least six of 
them were words of more than three sylla- 
bles.” — Washington Star. 


.... Mrs. Dorcas: “ Our League of Eman- 
cipated Women is going to have a lecture 
on the social equality of the sex. You must 
be sure to come.’”’ Mrs. Cobwigger : ‘‘Cer- 
tainly, my dear. I shall bring Miss Smith 
with me, as she believes in social equality.’’ 
Mrs. Dorcas: “Not for the world. You 
know she isn’t in our set.’’—Judge. 


....An acquaintance was congratulating 
an old lady who was locally famous for her 
good health and her exceeding thrift upon 
her freedom from bodily ailments, when 
she replied: ‘‘ We be pretty well for old 
folks, Josiah and me. Josiah hasn’t had an 
ailin’ time for fifty years, ’cept last winter. 
And I ain’t never suffered but one day in 
my life, and that was when I took some of 
the medicine Josiah had left over, so’s how 
it shouldn’t be wasted.’’—Current Notes. 
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ODD KNOTS. 





LThese knots are intewled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.| 





330.—THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN. 


Joe and Jane, from Philadelphia, were 
visiting their cousins, Jack and Jill, in New 
York. As often happens between inhabit 
ants of these two places, there was a good 
deal of rivalry expressed—and perhaps 
more felt—by the quartet. This gave rise 
to the following conversation, one day, after 
a visit to Central Park : 


Tf You are Tired 


All the time, without special exertion, as tired in the 
morning as when you retire at night, you may de- 
Pend upon it, your blood is impure and is lacking in 
vitality. That is why it does not supply strength to 
nerves and muscles, You need 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


to purify and enrich your blood. A few bottles of 
this great medicine will give you strength and vital- 
ity, because it will make pure blood. Get Hood’s. 


Hood’s Pills cure habitual constipa- 


tion by restoring the 
Perlstaltic action of the alimentary canal, They 
regulate the stomach and bowels. 
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“Tam much disappointed in the animal 
exhibit,” quoth Joe. ‘Ours at home is 
much finer than this.” 

Jane saw Jack’s angry color rise, and 
hastened to the rescue with a little joke: 
“T saw ove interesting beast to-day,’ she 
said, ‘‘and that was (1) part of a pound.” 

Jill followed out the tactful hint; ‘*‘ And 
I,” she remarked, laughing, ‘‘ was looking 
for (2) a dress material,” 

‘““There are two,’’ was her cousin’s quick 
answer, “ one is (3) very fine and soft.” 

‘*T don’t know whether we have a (4) rich 
fur,” observed Jack, still a trifle sulky. 

‘“We have the (5) very costly one in Phil- 
adelphia,’’ Joe insisted. 

‘Well, we have (6) another, not so ex- 
pensive, that is worn in the winter, too.” 

“Have you a (7) bad habit?” asked Jill. 

“Yes, and a (8) person who cats too 
much,” 

“Pm sure you haven’t a (9) celebrated 
historian, nor’’— 

“Nor a (10) scolding woman.” 

“ Haven't we (11) parts of a chain here ?” 
asked Jill. 

“‘T should suppose so. I am confident 
there is a (12) city of New York State.” 

‘“*And probably a (13) hat,’”’ interposed 
Jane, laughingly. 

“There might be a (14) not old in our 
gardens at home; but I doubt it,’’ said 
Joe. ‘‘ But we bavea (15) part of the hu- 
man body.” 

““We have a (16), part of the human 
head,” replied Jill. 

“And surely you must have (17) to tease,” 
Jane added, ‘‘ as well as—yes, I saw several 
—(18) loved ones.”’ 

“Of course. They have those, and (19) to 
suffer, everywhere.” 

“But not a (20) sailor’s affirmative,” 
Jack said, “nor an (21) utterly stupid fel 


low,” 


‘“*He is common enough,” the girls re 
joined, “and so is a (22) fop.” 

** And a (23) formidable instrument used 
in naval warfare,” Joe broke in, “and 
(24) to search out. . They are no curiosi- 
ties.” 


BABIES DIE 


in nine cases out of ten because 
of improper feeding. In nine 
cases out of ten, Babies under a 
year old are fed on cow's milk in 
one form or another. The use 
of cow's milk is fraught with 
danger. Your doctor will con- 
firm this statement. 

There is a food for babies 
which does not require the addi- 
tion of cow’s milk—a food pos- 
sessing especial value in hot 
weather—a food 








which saves 
thousands of lives from Choicra 
Infantum every year. It requires 
the addition of water only im 
preparation. It is 


Nestle’s Food 


A sample can of Nestlé’s Food will be 
sent on application. 


Thos. Leeming & Co., Sole Agents, 


73 Warren St., New York. 





Bias 

Velveteen 

Skirt Bindings 
Insure the skirt edges against 
wear. 
A setofthe''S. H. & M."' miniature figures showing 


the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps, 
The S.H. & M. Co.. P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 





+*S.H.&M, ’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


‘“*T like tosee,’’ observed Jack, ‘‘ananimal 
from a foreign country, like a (25) small can- 
dle,” ~ 

“Or a (26) reclining position? questioned 
his sister. 

“Oh, Jill, that is too bad! You might 
have said, a (27) first name of a great re- 
former.” 

“But that would be almost a domestic 
animal.” 

“Like a (28) great English statesman,” 
said Joe. 

‘There are foreign animals I should like 
to behold,” Jack went on. ‘‘ They make me 
think of—the (29) great English prince.” 

“Oh! Oh!” cried a general chorus. 

“Why aen’t you less ambitious, and 
content with a (30) wafer?” Joe exclaimed. 
“T saw several of them up at the Park this 
afternoon.” 

‘* How we have carried on Jane’s idea!” 
said Jill, in admiring retrospection. ‘“‘ Tam 
half-inclined to write it all down, to see if 
some one else can guess it, too.” 

Which is precisely what she has done. 

Rutu HALL. 
ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, JUNE 13TH. 

325 —Vain. 

326.—The witness’s statement could not 
be true, for the ages could not bear the rela- 
tions stated until 4096 A.D. 

327.—Pan-the-on. 

328.—A_ peach. 
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FRENCH 
National 
Prize 
of 16,600 | 
Francs. 


Acknowledged so by ever 
kK. FOUGERA & CF 








If you wish your Linen White as Snow 


EF Sunlight Soap 


Deg will make it so. 


Lever Gros., Ltd., Hudson and Harrison Sts., New York. 
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Lirtte Ginn (to village store- 
keeper): “ Mommer sent me back and 
says as she wants Pond’s Extract, i 
aud not this wot you said was jest as 
good. There ain't any so good as ; 
Pond’s Extract.” 

Avoid substitutes; accept genuine only, 


with buff wrapper and yellow label, 


POND'S FXTRACT 00. 75 Fifth Ave. N.Y, | 







| THE BEST 


Garriaces 


BEAR OUR NAME, 


Kimball Bros, Co,, 





| BOSTON. 
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“27 2NOYM 

2q Pinoys 

ployasnoy 
ON 


Iv Is THE TONIC OF ALL TOeNTCS, 
TY yee. If your Druggist does not k ep it,send name and address to 


d. 2H-28 North Willam S reet. New Voerk. 








OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Randel, Baremore & Billinos, 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 
Diamond Jewelry, 


5S Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 


NEW YORK, 


TAKE NOTICE. 


All wearers of artificial teeth wear nothing but the 
wonderful Mineral Plate. No more mercurial poi- 
soning or nervous diseases arising. Consult 


Drs. ADAMSON & WEBSTER, 





143 W. 34th Street, New York, 





House Furnishing. 
Cooking Utensils 
Cutlery, Crockery 
Fine China and Glass, , 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, t 
Water Filters and Coolers: 
Eddy Refrigerators. 
LEWIS & CONGER, § 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 


NEW YORK. 
- r 
$60 a montht » sell Leach’s 
ACEN i Oil of Pine, the great Kid. 
ney medicine. Oil of Pine Med. Co,, Vincinnat, © 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 
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Weekly Market Heview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


| For the week ending Thursday, June 13th, 1895.) 


TEAS.—At the weekly auction sales yesterdav 
new Formosa tea sold very unsatisfactorily, and 
in consequence old Formosas declined 1 cent per 
fh. Other trades were steady. Amoy naaen 
at ll@l4c.; Fuchau, 11@25c.; Formosa, 16@44c., 
and Japan, 4@30c 


COFFEE.—Transactions here in coffee have 
been light, and the market for Brazil sorts is 
dull. Mild coffees are steady, with a fair amoun 
of trade. Java is 21@3lc.; Mocha, 2544@26c.; 
Maracaibo, 174@21c.; Laguayra, 1644@21¢c., and 
Brazil, 154¢@17}ec. 


SUGAR.—The market for refined sugar is a 
little more active, but with very little change 
from former quotations. Cut loaf and crushed 
are quoted at 51-16@54c.; powdered, 4%@ 
415-léc.; granulated, 47-16@45c., and cubes, 
411-16@4%c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
selling slowly at 44@@74éc. per ™, but dressed 
lambs are steady at 5612 City dressed veals 
are steady at 6@%c. per 1, and country dressed 
unsettled at 54@#lec. Country dressed hogs are 
steady at 4@7éc. per . City dressed beef, na- 
tive sides is steady at 1l0@l5c. per PD. 


PROVISIONS.—The market for most hog 
roducts is steady, with a small amount of trad- 
ng. Mess pork is dull at $13 75@14.50 per bbl.; 
family, $13, and short clear, $13@13 50. Beef is 
uiet, with extra mess at $4.50G9; family, $1iI@ 
tS. and vacked, $9@11. Beef hams are quiet at 
$19.50@2). Lard is lower at $6.65@6 70 per 100 
th. Cut meats are steady to firm, with pickled 
bellies at 534@6'4c. per Ib; shoulders, 544@5\%c., 
and hams, 9@9¢c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market has been 
very upsteady this week, but with a tendency 
for prices to decline. Buyers have been bidding 
under quotations, and with the decline in wheat 
holders have receded from their former position. 
Winter patents are $4.35@4.60 per bbl.; straights, 
$404.15; clears. $3.90; city clears, $4 40; spring 
patents, $4.5004.70, and clears, $3.50@3.00. Rye 
fiour is quiet at $3.90@4.25. Cornmeal is easy, 
with Brandywine at $3,and Western and South- 
ern, $2.60@2.95. 


GRAINS AND HAY. There has been a reac- 
tive tendency in wheat recently, and prices 
show unsteadiness at — point. The crop re- 

rts are all favorable, and the mw of | shipments 

rom Russia to Europe have made buyers here 

hesitate. The movement of wheat and flour is 
small, and the demand has almost reached a 
standstill. Rumors about the crop conditions 
naturally affect prices greatly and it is not un- 
usual for quotations to change from one to two 
cents per bushe! in a single day. July. corn is 
8ligc.; No. 2 red cash, Sic. Lower prices are 
also quoted for corn, and for nearly the same 
reason as for wheat. The speculative demand 
has ceased toa large extent, and the condition of 
yrices depends larzeiy upon the crop reports. 

he rains of the past week have greatly belped 
the growing corn, and the new crop appears to 
be in good condition in most sections. Indica- 
tions now point to a big oe of corn, the 
largest on record, according to some. July corn 
is quoted at 55'4c.; No. 2 cash, 5554@56c., and 
yellow, 55@5tic. Trade is only moderate in oats, 
and the market is atrifle lower. The short crop 
theory of oats seems to be exploded, and the 
heavy buyers are now regretting their haste. 
Cash oats are weak, with No. 2 at 33 @33¢c.; No. 
2 white, 36c.,and July oats, bc. Hay is a little 
firmer, and fancy grades quoted higher. Prime 
timothy hay is 75@80c. per 100 1); No. 3 to No. 1, 
55@70c., and clover mixed, 55@60c. Straw is 
also hardening a little, with long rye quoted at 
60@65c.; short rye, 45@50c., and oat straw, 35@ 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The trade in but- 
ter is light outside of the speculative demand, 
which still holds prices up. The receipts are 
liberal and reports indicate ample supplies in 
all directions. State dairy is the only grade not 
arriving freely, and this is being packed by the 
farmers. Western packings are held steady, 
tho rather quiet in demand, Extra creamery 
butter is lsc. per ®; firsts, 16@17¢.; thirds to 
seconds, 12@15c.: State dairy, half tubs, 12@17c.; 
Welsh tubs, 11@16%c.; imitation creamery, 11@ 
lic.; factory, 8@12c., and Western dairy, 9a 
l4c. Shippers have had more orders for cheese 
this week, and they have cleaned the market up 
better and caused prices to advance a trifle. 

al jobbers have taken a fair quantity, but 
they demand extra fine cheese, and a great deal 
of the new cheese is faulty. Large size, full- 
cream, fincy cheese is 744c. per h; good to 
choice, 64@7c.; common to fair, 5@6!4c.; small 
size, fancy, 734c.; good to choice, 6}4@7sc.; 
common to fair, 544@6¢c.; choice part skims, 
4@Akec.; common to prime, 2@3c., and full 
skims, 1@léc. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry is gen- 
erally easy and in large supply. Spring chick- 
ens are declining, with large prime quoted at 
2@23c. per M; and small good, 4@20c. Fowls 
are easy at 10c., and old roosters dull at 6c. 
There is little demand for turkeys at 4@9c., and 
ducks are easy at 45@80c. per pair; geese, 65c.@ 
$1.12, and pigeons, 2h@35c. Dressed fowls are 
very dull at 9@10c., and selected fancy spring 
chickens steady, but others dull. Philadelphias 
are 38@45c. per th; Long Island, 28@33c.; West- 
ern, dry-picked, 26@33c.; scalded, 18@26c.; spring 
ducks, 20c., and squabe, $1.50@2.50 perdoz. Kegs 
are extremely dull and weak. and the return of 
hot weather threatens to depress the market 
much more. Jersey fresh eggs are 15c. per doz.; 
State and Pennsylvania, 14@l4\c.; Western, 
13@134c.; Southern, 124@12%c., and culls, $2.60 
@3.15 per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Strawberries have been in 
excessive supply and weak. Up-river berries 
are 4@7c. per qt.; Jersey, 3@6c.; Maryland and 
Delaware, 2@5c. Georgia peaches are plentiful 
and dull at $1.5033 per carrier. Plums are dull 
at $364 per carrier for goose, and $1@2 tor 
beach. Cherries are plenty at 3@8c. per th. 
Watermelons are lower at$25@35 per 100, and 
muskmelons hard to sell unless good at $1.50@ 
4per bbl. Choice blackberries are in fair de- 
mand at 5@10c. per qt.; huckleberries at 3@8c., 
and gooseberries, 4@5c. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.— Desirable 
stock of new potatoes is steady at $2@3.50 per 
bbl. for good, and $1@1.50 for inferior. Oid po- 
tatoes are held firmly at $1.25@1.65. Asparagus 
is dull at 50c.@$1 per doz. bunches; cabbages 
easy at 75c.@$1.25 per pbbl-crate; cucumbers 
firm at 75c.@$1 per basket; string beans firm at 

0 per half bbl. Local beets are $2@3 per 
00 bunches ; turnips, $1.50@2.50: rhubarb, 0c.@ 
$1; radishes, 25@5vc. ; lettuce. 50c.@$1 per bbl. ; 
Florida tomatoes, $1@1.75 per carrier; Ber- 
muda onions, $1.25 per crate, and Egyptian, 
$1.75@1.90 per sack. 











The soft glow of the tea rose 
fis acquired by ladies who use Pozzon1’s 
Comrprzxion Powper. Try it. 
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NO GURE, NO PAY. 
R. B. L. 


The Magic Letters. 
Ripley Brom- 
Lithia Water 


i] isa natural spring water, 
=== {} superior in medicinal qual- 
ities to any natural water 
known ‘%t the civilized 
world, 


A [ledicine, Not a 
Beverage. 


lome Testimony—“158 Van Buren 





RHEUMATISM, 
cour, 


St., Brooklyn, Dec., 1894. 
DYSPEPSIA, “I have been suffering from 


DIABETES, acute Bright's Disease for eight 
CYSTITIS months. It did not respond to 
BRICHT’S. any medicine until Dr.J.5.King, 

’ of alb Ave.,this city,pre- 
STONE in scribe ipley’s_ Brom-Lithia 
KIDNEY Spring Water. I have taken 


three gallons and am entirely 
or BLADDER. cured, and am 60 pronomneed by 
the doctor. Iam now able to attend to business and now 
feel better than I have for many years.’’ WM. DETERLING. 
The Eastern Ripley Brom-Lithia Co., 
160 W. 234 Bt. (Telephone “510 18th St.”) New Yorke. 
Phila. office, 904 Walnut St. 


WALTER BAKER & CO!s 
Delicious Break fast Cocoa is absolutely pure. 
No chemicals used, Costs less than one cent a cup. 
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Fastidious 


People $ 
ride 8 
THE STERLINGS 


because it is built like a 








watch. 





Magnificently illustrated catalogue free 
at agencies, or mailed for two two-cent 
stamps. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
236-240 Carroll Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
302 Broadway, New York. 


H. T. Mor & C1k, Paris, 
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Farm and Garden. 
(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to ree.ve 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 


to those of our eubseribere who feel specially 
interested.) 


FRUIT GROWING IN ONTARIO. 
I. 


BY THE HON, C. C, JAMES, 
D&PUTY MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE. 


I HAVE heard a prairie farmer say: ‘* We 
are not farmers here, we are merely grain 
growers.” I have also heard a Niagara 
fruit grower say: ‘* We are not farmers, we 
are fruit growers.”’ From wheat to fruit is 
a long stride in agricultural development, 
and the condition and progress of the 
farmers of any section may be tested fre- 
quently by the standard of fruit production. 
We may often apply literally the old adage, 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Permit me to apply it to this Province of 
Ontario. 

First, let us see whether by situation we 
might expect that Ontario would be capable 
of producing peaches and strawberries as 
well as ice palaces and teboggan slides. The 
larger part of New York State lies between 
the forty-fifth and forty-second parallels of 
latitude. Following these two lines east 
and west, we take in between them a strip 
made of the following States, iu whole or in 
part: Oregon, Idaho, Wyoming, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, New York, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire avd Maine. 
Western Oregon and eastern Maine are 
famous for apples, the West Central States 
for hard wheat, and New York for fruit, 
stock and dairy produce. Within this belt 








are to be found 12,030,000 of the people and 





over one-third of the entire wealth of the 
United States. But observe now the fol- 
lowing facts: The old, settled portion of 
Ontario also lies between these two paral- 
lels, and it is almost entirely surrounded by 
the Great Lakes. The forty-fifth parallel 
cuts the Province from a point on Georgian 
Bay 250 miles southeast of The Soo to a 
point on the St. Lawrence near Cornwall. 

The most noticeable fact in connection 
with our fruit growing is the great variety 
produced here. North of the forty- fifth line 
the wild blueberry is the great staple crop; 
south of the line, as also for a distance 
north, apples may be said to grow every- 
where, in addition to which are to be found 
pears, plums, cherries, berries of all kinds, 
grapes, peaches, and even figs. 

It might be found worth while to take a 
rapid run over the fruit sections. We shall 
start on Georgian Bay. Justa little inland 
lies a large sbeet of water, Lake Simcoe, 
around which the Northern varieties of the 
apple are found growing to perfection. 
Hardy grapes are found here. Following 
the shore line of the bay westward we pass 
along a strip of land with hills to the south 
and water to the north, where even peaches 
will ripen. We soon enter the valley of the 
Beaver River, where the finest plums of 
Canada are grown. The river flows north 
between two ranges of hills, and the fruit 
valley begins at Eugenia Falls and extends 
north twenty-five miles to Georgian Bay at 
Thornbury. As yet disease is unknown, 
the yields are heavy and the quality excel- 
lent. There were shipped in 1894 from 
Thornbury a carload of plums every day of 
the season for three weeks. Apples and 
some peaches, also, are grown. This sec- 
tion is almost as unknown to the people of 
Ontario as to those of New York State. 
Ove enthusiastic fruit grower of the Beaver 
Valley says he would rather havea plum 
farm there than an orange grove in Cali- 
forvia. 

Coming around or cutting across the 
rather forbidding North Bruce peniosu'a, 
we find ourselves in what is known as The 
Huron tract, bordering on Lake Huron. 
Here the apple is king. Peaches were ounce 
tried, but were cut off in an extra severe 
winter. Huron apples bring top prices in 
Liverpool and London. Last year the crop 
was reported a failure by many, but the 
yield was over 100,000 barrels. In a favor- 
able year this section could easily show a 
product of 500,000 barrels. One of the best- 
informed growers and shippers wrote me in 
December last in regard to the Huron crop 
as follows: 


“ There is great need for arousing growers to 
the benefits of cultivation, manuring, spraying, 
etc. The fact is, our old orchards, all over the 
country, are running out for the wantof feeding 
and care generally, and the evil will soon extend 
to the newer orchardsin Northern districts. The 
very weakness, 80 to speak, of our trees induces 
disease ; and unless we feed an orchard regular- 
ly, spraying will be of little avail. If we pro- 
duce annually a growth of strong, healthy wood 
we will find less occasion to fear fungoid or other 
diseases, and whenever a remedy is needed it 
will be of more effect. The lesson of this year’s 
crop will surely do something toward inducing 
the masses to make a united effort for the fu- 
ture,” 


Moving on to the extreme Southwest we 
find a peninsula between Lakes St. Clair 
and Erie, composed of the counties of Essex 
and Kent including Pelee Island. Along 
the Detroit River and on Pelee Island 
grapes are grown in enormous quantities, 
from which considerable wine has been 
manufactured heretofore. On the island 
alone there are over 350 acres of vineyard, 
and in 1891 over 500 tons of grapes were 
pressed by the wine company. Owing to 
the new French treaty very little wine was 
made in 1894 Just to the north of Pelee, 
about the town of Leamington, lies a section 
that will in a short time be a famous peach 
section. The Leamington fruit growers 
claim their peaches to be the finest in 
North America. Without making odious 
comparisons they may be classed ‘ super- 
fine.” Most of the orchards are young and 
just coming into bearing ; but quite an ex- 
port trade has already been established, 
large quantities being sent to Detroit and 
elsewhere. In 1894 35,000 baskets of peaches 
were shipped from Leamington and 158,000 
quarts of strawberries. Besides apples and 
other fruits this district produces sorghum 
and tobacco. 

Continuing east along the north shore of 
Lake Erie we come to the Niagara peuinsu - 
la, and a glance at the map shows that the 
Canadian Niagara has the advantage of the 
New York sec ion, as far as the lake influ- 
ence is concerned. Hereis the oldest fruit 
section of Ontasio, and here we find the 
greatest development. For instance, elec- 
tric cars from Hamilton pass the Grimsby 
fruit-growers’ doors ever hour, and tele- 
phones connect their homes and bring daily 
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market reports. There are eight principal 
shipping stations, viz: Niagara, Niagara 
Falls, Port Dalhousie, St. Catharines, Jor. 
dan, Beamsville, Winona and Grimsby. 
Our reference here must be brief. At 
Grimsby the fruit strip is about three miles 
long by one mile wide, and portions unim- 
proved have sold for as high as $500 an acre 
within the last two years. Besides grapes, 
peaches and plums, $20,000 worth of rasp- 
berries were shipped from Grimsbv in 1894, 
From Winona, in 1894, about 1,200 tons of 
grapes, plums, peaches and small fruits 
were shipped. One firm alone paid $3,000 
for baskets. Niagara, the old town, lies at 
the junction of the river and lake, and sends 
its daily supply by steamers straight across 
the lake to Toronto. The Niagara peach 
crop of 1894 was enormous; some estimate 
the shipment from this port at 300,000 bas- 
kets. Prices in Toronto fell to 25 cents a 
bisket as a consequence. 

We cross to Toronto and turn eastward 
along Lake Ontario. Apples, peas and 
plums of many kinds are produced in vary- 
ing quantity, but apples of the very best 
quality are grown here. At the extreme 
eastern end of the lake lies the peninsula of 
Prince Edward County, where for many 
years a great variety of fruits has been 
grown. Here, asin the Niagara and west- 
ern sections, the canning of fruit is assum- 
ing very large proportions. 

As we go down the St. Lawrence we leave 
the tender fruits and find little except ap- 
ples, with here and there a section favorable 
to grapes or strawberries. When we reach 
Montreal Island, famous for its apples and 
its melons, we have passed the limits of the 
province and are about thirty miles north 
of the New York boundary line. The rest of 
the Province, the interior sections, are all 
more or less adapted to the growing of 
apples. 

It is a difficult matter to estimate the 
quantity of fruit produced in any State or 
Province. A couple of years ago we calcu- 
lated the apple trees on the farms of Ontario 
at 7,000,000, or 40 per farm. Many have 
thought our estimate too low, aud the prob- 
ability is that the total bearing apple trees 
of Ontario in ali orchards will not fall short 
of 8,000,000. If all produced fair crops of 
marketable fruit the total product would be 
enormous. If to the apples we add the 
other fruits we at once take in the magni- 
tude and importance of fruit growing, and 
we realize why a frost, as of May 13th, sose- 
riously affects the whole community. 

Having referred to the natural adaptabil- 
ity of Ontario for this industry, it may be 
worth while to refer to a few of the methods 
whereby the Legislature and fruit growers 
have endeavored,to lend assistance. 

TORONTO, CANADA. 
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THE STEADY ADVANCE IN CORN 
CULTURE. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





EACH year there is a perceptible improve- 
ment in the culture of Indian corn, and in 
the whole economy of farming there is no 
more important question than that of in- 
creasing the yield and quality of the corn 
crop at the least possible expense. Co ex- 
tensive with this is the question of scientific 
feeding of stock, and the expansion of the 
consumptive market. It has taken years 
to teach the people of the European nations 
the value of maize as a human fvod. About 
five years ago Secretary Rusk appointed 
C. J. Murphy as a special agent to represent 
the United States Department of Ayricul- 
ture abroad, and among his instructions 
were those relating to the dissemination of 
information about the value of corn as hu- 
man food. Since then the German Govern- 
ment has introduced corn in the army, and 
the poorer classes of the European cities 
are consuming larger quantities than ever 
before. As the greatest corn-producing 
country in the world, all such increase 
in the consumption cannot fail to redound 
to the benefit of American farmers. 

Corn as a human food may in time be 
more generally used by the poorer classes 
of Europe than any other grain. It is 
cheaper, as a rule, than wheat, rye or barley; 
and it can be made up into so many differ- 
ent forms that the greatest variety possible 
is afforded the consumers. In a pamphlet 
published some time ago C. J. Murpby 
gives one hundred and thirty formulas for 
preparing corn for the table. 

Chemistry has opened up new markets 
for corn in recent years that bave an im- 
portant bearing upon the question. Pro- 
gressive manufacturers bave put corn food 
upon the market under attractive names. 
such as hominy grits, cerealine, samp, crys 
tal rice, and similar well-known trademarks, 
and the demand for them is annually in- 
creasing. The starch factories are now 


making a good part of their products from 
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corn, and enormous quantities are used for 
the manufacture of whisky and alcohol. 
Recently successful attempts have been 
made in St. Louis to extract amber oil from 
corn. Aninferior sugar and molasses are also 
manufactured from the grain. Chemistry 
in this way is steadily opening up new 
fields for utiliziug corn and corn by-prod- 
ucts. 

In stock feeding corn has always been su- 
preme in this country, and this has been 
the chief outlet for the farmers’ corn crops. 
In recent years the silo bas made winter 
feeding of succulent cornstalks possible, 
and where formerly the stalks were wasted 
entirely,now vast quantities are cut, stacked 
and fed in the proper seasons. Winter 
dairying is largely dependent upon the silo 
for its success, and the preservation of the 
cornstalks in this way affects many differ- 
ent phases of agriculture. The scientific 
feeding of corn to stock is receiving the at- 
tention it deserves from farmere and +tock- 
raisers in every part of the country, so that 
animal diseases caused by its injudicious 
consumption can be avoided. 

The improvement of the quality of 
corn by superior culture and selection 
is only natural in view of this ever- 
widening field of use. Early in the his- 
tory of the country maize was limited 
to only a few varieties. The natives of the 
South American countries raised a small- 
eared dent variety, while the Ineians of 
the Southwest planted almost entirely a 
large-eared type, very starchy and soft. In 
the more Nortbern States the smaller-eared 
flint varieties were common, and in this 
section of the country the sweet or sugar 
corn appeared first. After the colonists 
became settled, the improvement of corn 
by cultivation, selection and cross fertiliza- 
tion advanced rapidly. In New England 
King Philip flint corn was very popular, 
and also Dutton corn, while in the South- 
ern States a large Yellow Dent and Virginia 
White Gourd Seed were in universal de- 
mand. In about 1850 there were a number 
of varieties claiming attention, each section 
of the country having certain kinds that 
produced large crops. Even at this early 
day in its history, corn became one of the 
leading crops, and farmers devoted consid- 
erable time in experimenting with new 
varieties and systems of cultivation. The 
character of many of the varieties have be- 
come fixed by the climate and surrounding 
influences. In 1860 there were upward of 
seventy varieties of corn on the market, in- 
cluding sweet, dent, pop, husk, soft and 
flint. The only distinction between many 
of these varieties was in color, size of grain, 
number of grains on a cob and hardness of 
grain. 

Since 1860 the number of varieties have 
increased so rapidly that it would be a task 
to enumerate them; but there is little 
doubt that at least five hundred are now 
more or less known in various sections of 
thecountry. Many of these are very similar 
to each other, and there is no particular 
reason for the creation of a new name other 
than to make money for seedsmen. Ou the 
other hand, great benefit has accrued to the 
corn growers by reason of this effort to 
create new and valuable varieties. Farmers 
and seedsmen are constantly experimenting 
with corn, and the leading varieties have 
been so far improved in this way that our 
yield per acre is nearly doubled. The 
quality of our corn to day is superior to 
that raised fifty years ago, and each ear 
yields a larger quantity of shelled grain. 
There is still room for improvement in this 
direction, and every year a dozen or more 
hew varieties are reperted, one or two of 
which may prove of permanent benefit. 

By selecting the right variety of corn for 
any particular part of the country a farmer 
finds his acreage yielding him a crop larger 
than when only a few varieties adapted to 
no particular section were used. His list 
of selection is so great and varied now that 
he can suit any soil, climate and special 
surroundings. It is his own mistake and 
ignorance if he fails to find the proper corn 
for his particular use—the variety that pro- 
duces the most profitable crop in his State 
and county. A knowledge of the different 
varieties is essential to the extent of know- 
ing what is best for the particular territory 
in which one intends to cultivate a crop of 
corn. Beyond this a techuical knowledge 
of the different brands of corn may not be 
very necessary ; but certainly the latest im- 
provement in corn culture should be of 
interest to every farmer. 

An unskilled farmer will not, as a rule, 
keep up the average standard of excellence 
in corn, and there is a constant tendency 
in every variety to degenerate. It requires 
skilled culture and intensive farming to 
make the corn crop yield as good grain year 
after year as that first used as seed. In 
nine cases out of ten the degeneration begins 








after the first year, and unless a farmer 
buys new seeds, or plants special fields for 
seed corn alone, the standard of excellence 
will steadily be lowered. Frequently the 
trouble is laid upon the soil or climate, but 
more often it is the seed. New seed is as 
requisite as new blood in the poultry yard. 
One strain loses its power, and it is necessa- 
ry to cross-fertilize it with others to revive 
its impaired vitality. Seedsmen keep up 
the standard of their corn only through 
diligent methods of culture; and they can 
furnish new, improved seeds much more 
reasonable than the farmer who cultivates 
only a small patch for his own use. 

Barren stalks and defective ears of grain 
are the results of improper fertilization, 
and not accident. Seed from an ear of corn 
fertilized by the pollen of an earless stalk 
will naturally tend to produce stalks that 
will be barren. By using this seed year 
after year the crops will soon become so 
small that they will not pay for tbe rent of 
the land. Seedsmen do not, asa rule, put 
such improperly bred corn on the market ; 
but many farmers who depend upon get- 
ting their seed corn from the general field 
find themselves gradually producing such 
results, Corn should be bred on a separate 
field, where small, inferior stalks can be 
cut out, and where those that do not yield 
large, well filled ears can be destroyed be- 
fore they fertilize more productive stalks. 
Breeding corn in this way becomes as scien- 
tific as cattle breeding, and fully as inter- 
esting. Like produces like in corn breed 
ing, and improvement is only obtained by 
introducing better varieties in the field. 

New York CIry. 
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SAVORY NOTES. 


BY KATHARINE ARMSTRONG, 





SWEET herbs, so called, are an important 
item in the cuisine of the present day. The 
cook demands a variety, and the art is soto 
mingle the different kinds that no one will 
predominate, yet the aroma be agreeable 
Most varieties of savory herbs can be bought 
powdered and ready for use, but the finest 
and the purest are grown in our own ygur- 
dens, dried, sifted and bottled for use. 

A pretty old New England fasbion was to 
lay out the garden in squares, border them 
with bright flowers and blooming sweet 
herbs, and plant the common vegetables in 
the centers, 

Most varieties of savory herbs are for- 
eigners, natives of the south of Europe, but 
take kindly to our soil; and tho by nature 
they are fond of wet places, yet they thrive 
wellin the gardens, and improve by culti- 
vation. Most kinds are propagated by 
seeds, but some can only be by cuttings. 
Some are annuals, some hardy, all have labi- 
ate flowers. 

The cultivation of them is a large in- 
dustry—a hundred acres are devoted to 
thyme alone, not far from New York, and 
thousands of dollars are made every year by 
the forcing of mint, under glass, for the 
city markets; forour ‘“‘springlamb’”’ would 
not be half as welcome without the “ mint 
sauce.” Mint is really spearmint, and ber- 
gamot and peppermint belong to the same 
family. All mints contain a strong, aro- 
matic, essential oil that is applied medic- 
inally in a great variety of ailments. Pep- 
permint is adapted to stomach troubles, and 
bergamot is used as a poultice, to flavor the 
bath, or to perfume the linen. It is said 
that mice have a strong aversion to all mint 
odors, and that they will keep them away. 
All herbs should be collected for drying only 
when in flower. 

Parsley is the best known and most used 
of any of the seasoning herbs ; always in a 
fresh and growing state, is very ornamentul 
for garnishing, especially the curled leaved 
variety. I have seen it growing in a window 
box, as a house plant, in midwinter, most 
thriftily, for use and beauty, too ; the more 
the leaves were picked the handsomer, 
greener and more rapidly they seemed to 
grow. In ancient times victors’ garlands 
were made of parsley, and Pliny tells us it 








A Chance to Make Money. 

I am out of debt and thanks to the Dish 
Washer for it. I have made $1,640 clear 
money in 87 days, and attend to my house- 
hold duties besides, and I think this is do- 
ing splendid for a woman inexperienced in 
business. Any one can sell what every one 
wants to buy, and every family wants a 
Dish Washer. I don’t canvass very much: 
people come or send for the Washers, and 
every Washer that goes out sells two or 
three more, us they do the work to perfec- 
tion. Lam going to devote my whole time 
to this business now, and I am sure that lL 
can clear #5,000 this year. My sister and 
brother have started in the business, doing 
splendid. You can yet complete instruc- 
tions and hundreds of testimonials by ad- 
dressing the Iron ae Dish Washer Co., 140 
S. Highland Ave., Pittsburg, Pa., and if 
- don’t make lots of money it’s your ow 
ault. Mrs, W. H. 
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was an indispensable to every table sauce. 
It was supposed too, then, that it counter- 
acted the intoxicating effects of wine. The 
properties of parsley are both nutritious 
and stimulating. The bruised leaves are 
sometimes used as a stimulating poultice. 

Sage is one of the most important, if not 
most used, of savory herbs. It is easily prop 
agated by slips or cuttings. The beauti- | 
ful salvia of our autumn flower gardens is 
closely related to the sage family, and the 
wild sage, with bluish-purple flowers, that 
blooms in the meadows, is another member 
of the same family. In early times sage 
was the one all-important seasoning for the 
Thanksgiving turkey of New England, but. 
later, milder flavors, thyme or summer 
savorv have been used. Sweet marjoram 
is preferred by many for the mildnuess of its 
aroma, A powerful oil is distilled from 
this, much used for medicinal purposes. 

Tarragon could hardly be called a sweet 
herb, but a bitter one; for it is a species of 
wormwood, of which there are forty varie- 
ties found in the United States. It imparts 
a fine aroma to vinegar. Jt is a powerful 
tonic as well. An infusion, in cold water, 
of the leaves, a teaspoonful taken three 
times a day. before meals, improves both 
appetite and spirits. 
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SHORT POULTRY CHATS, 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 








IN my wanderings through Wade Park, 
at Cleveland, O., not long ago, an unusual 
sight was witnessed. In a trough used for 
feeding the deer and goats were several 
game chickens, pigeons, gray squirrels and 
tame white rabbits, all quietly eating the 
corn and oats in peace and contentment 
It was a sight that cannot be seen every 
day, and a very interesting one to look at. 


Drinking fountains, in one, two or three 
gallon sizes, made of crockery, are, in our 
estimation, about the best thing to furnish 
cool, clean water to any flock of fowls, and 
should be placed in a shady place in or out- 
side of the building. Running water is 
best ; but we can’t all have such a conven- 
ience. and must be regulated by our sur- 
roundings. Cold, clean water is a very im- 
portant thing in warm weather. Be 
thoughtful and bumane to your flock. 


The hatching of partridges or quail, while 
it has been repeatedly tried by poultrymep, 
has not been verv successful. The young 
are often found in the fields, and taken and 
placed under a hen that bad chicks of the 
same age; but in nearly every case the 
young partridges would refuse to eat and 
soon die. Their propagation seems beyond 
their own parents; and they are unlike the 
turkey, that has been brought from its wild 
state to thatof avery useful adjunct to our 
collection of domestic poultry. 


Ducks are very prolific fowls, consequent- 


ly they are profitable to breed. They lay 
well, begiuning late in February, and con- 
tinue until September, when molting 
brings them into pain, and they cannot lay 
and suffer both at one time; they can ina 


way, but seldom doit, The price of ducks 
and their eggs usually rule ten cents bigher 
than chickens. The demand for them has 
been on the increase for several years past, 
being preferred for some reasons to chicken 
by our more fastidious epicures. 
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For Improved and 
Economic Cookery 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


For Delicious, 
Refreshing Beef Tea 





Be Such PERFECT LIGHT, — 
So SIMPLE A LAMPE 


is “THE Ml sLER,” OUR NEW LAMP 
everybody is de ighted who has them. It has no 
equal, Every one guaranteed. See and you 
will want (a thousand to select from) for Home, 
Summer Cottage, Club, Hotel, Church, Wedding 
Gifts. We also make Brass Tables. ‘‘Miller Oil Stoves 
for Cooking in Summer and Weating in Winter. 
Manuf'd by EDWARD MILLER & CO. (Est'd 1844), 
28 & 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York, 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Witson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 


New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safe 
simple, comfortable and invisible 


Ear Drum inthe world, Helps where 

medical skill fails. No wire or string 

attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 





om 206 Trust Bidg., Loulsville, ky 
i 4522 Brosdway, New York.” 
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Always Effective. 





“ Having used Ayer’s Pills, I would 
say that for all diseases of the Bow- 
els, Stomach, and Liver, that can be 
remedied by pills, these are always 


effective.” — ALEX. 
Choudrant, La. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 


SANDERSON, 








ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, BRONCHITIS. 


Relieved in Five Minutes by the SCOTCH THISTLE 
FUVERS. Price, $1 per box; six boxes, 85. Postpaid 





to all parts of the world. Address J. F. MORRISON, St. 
Clairsviile, Belmont Co.,, 0., U.S. A. Test imonia!s free. 
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HALLS BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALv’s BatsaM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it ¢ures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the ps tient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall’s Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 
Cees 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 











New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 

t Number (1 week).....:<cccscccess $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)..............+. -20 
4 " OE CGI icdccxudicczes 25 
13 o CE UMGE icc cccescccccs 75 
17 a eo Fndesendvvsecces 1.00 
26 ™ (6 ny) a 1.50 
52 is Oh Pic cckctececesivcc 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street. New York Cite. 













you every year. 


need 
“ Baby.” 


THE DE LAVAL 


Branch Offices : 
ELGIN, ILL. 


QU FIVE OR MORE COWS ? 


If so a “ Baby” Cream Separator will earn its cost for 8 
Why continue an inferior system : 
another year at so great a loss? Dairying is now the 
only profitable feature of Agriculture, Properly con- 
ducted it always pays well, and must pay you. 
a Separator, and you need the BEST,—the 
All styles and capacities. Prices, $75. 
upward. Send for new 1895 Catalogue. 


74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 










You 


SEPARATOR CO., 


General Offices: 


32 (856) 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 


Highest 
of all in lesvening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Re ‘port. 


Roya. BAKING Powpen Co., 106 Wall St., 


STEINWAY 





DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
{Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
tious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 
yp A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780, 





27 SUDBURY 8T., 
nm, Mase. 
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SGanectian 
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For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 


maintained their superiorit for 
Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 


Durability. 
Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


__* 450 Broome St., New York. 
When you wish to ) buy a 
STEAMOR HOT WATER 
HEATING PLANT, 


send for a catalogue of 


The Dunning Boiler. 


We also make Steam 
Enyines, Boilers and ma- 
chinery. 








NEW YORK CENTRALIRON WORKSCO. 
103 Exchange St., Geneva, N.Y. 
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NO MORE DULL SHEARS 


The dullest 
can be sharpen- 
ed perfectly in 
less than 1 min- 
4, ute. We will re- 
Se fund money if 
not satisfaciory. 
By mail on re- 





Eastman'& Oo., 


64 Reade Street 
The" Handy” Scissors Sharpener, New York City. 


LADIES! ! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 
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, SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 


APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,USA. 


RELIEF AT LAST. !RY 


ESTERBROOK’S FLYER No. 531, —“< 


FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 





Send for Samples and Prices, 
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DO YOU KNOW 


THAT ALL THE 


FIREWORKS AND ILLUMINATIONS 


AT THE 


WORLD'S FAIR 


WERE FURNISHED BY 


Pain’s Fireworks Company, 
102 William St., N. Y. 


Receiving 2 Medals and 3 Diplomas. 
(The highest possible award.) 


Pyrotechnists to the CALIFORNIA MID-WINTER EXPOSITION and spectacles 
at MANHATTAN BEACH, etc, etc. 


They now offer their unrivalled goods in Assortments of $5,00 and upwards at 
Wholesale Rates. Price Liste, with views of World’s Fair Fireworks displays, Free 
on application. 








cnuneH, 0085 | SUMMER HOMES 


b] 
PEWS, wV ERMONT, anv ow rue snones 
anc 
Opera Chairs | or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
& CO., A NEW illustrated book, describing (iis un 
® Canal equalled summer resort section, offering thi 
Street, BEST TABLE BOARD, hospitable peop e, om 


Boston, Mass. door pleasures, fishing, boating, or perfect rext 


Climate and scenery unsurpassed. 
Prices from $4 per week upwards. 
Mailed free, on application to 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, or 8. W. CUMMINGS, 
‘5 P. A.. 353 Broadway New York G.P A. St. Albans, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
United States Hotel. 


Season of 1895 opens June 
20th, and remains open 
until October ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 





Guns, Buggies, Harness, 

oo sean 
Is, Safes, ete, List 

c rity es SCALE CO., Chicago, Li 


At Pric an 


QU INA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
GOING TO THE COUNTRY? 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ? 

If so, send 6 cents fer postage, or call and get free 
at offices below the illustrated book, “Summer 
Homes.” It gives lists of hotels, farm and boarding 
houses, with 


BOARD AT #5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Coun- 
ties, on the main line and branches of the New York, 
Ontarioand Western Railway; 24 000 feet above the sea; 
In New York at 
No. 2 Battery Place 165, mi, “371, ait and 1323 Broadw ay, 
13 Astor Place, 737 6th Av., 134 East, 125th St. 24 West 


= and West 42d 8 

















June 20, 1895, 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
The Only 
**Dustless Path” 
Across the Continent. 














At Buffalo take the fhiitiaig liaiep 


of the Northern 8S. 8S. Company 
through the great lakes to Duluth. 

Thence, or from St. Paul or Minne- 
apolis, westward over the only trans- 
continental route that is .ballasted 
with roci,—the 


Great Northern 
Railway. 


A panoramic revelation of our many- 
sided northwest Empire—its illimita- 
ble wheat-fields and cattle ranges— 
haunts where big game yet abounds— 
and penetrating, with wonderful engi- 
necring skill, a land of iovely lakes and 
snow-capped mountains and mighty 
glaciers, yet unknown to “thousands 
in the east ”: 

Reaching finally the principal cities 
of the Pacific coast and connecting 
with steamships for Alaska, or Ha- 
waii, and Japan. 








Write to A.C 
211 Washington St., Boston, Mass., or F. 1. WHITNEY, 
G. P. & T. A., St, Paul, Minn., for information, 


. HARVEY, General Excursion Agent, 


FOREIGN TRAVEL AGENCY. 
LONDON & Blt | WESTE RN RAlLwar. 
EKDONIAN RAILWA 
GREAT sou TLE & WESTERN RAIL a 
Shortest and popular routes. Queenstown, Live: 


grow and London, I p= Pra 4 
ing cars. Tours 
lana: Waie 6, Eng- 


Steeping and Din 
in Ireland, Scot- 
land, Paris, «&e, Picturesque 
lakes, Ancient ae A hase 
Castles, Great Universities, Shakespeare's Count 
Baggage Cheeked Through New York to Lon 
wane SAVED, ¢ necag 4 SECURED ; INCONVENTENC vs "AVOIDED, 
For Estimates, Folders, Maps, Tickets, ete. — to 
A. BARAT! O%I, Gen’l Agt. 862 Broadway, New York 


“OUR SUMMER” 


awakens thoughts of vacations pleasantly spent; 

of trips through the woods for game; of specklec 
beauties taken from murmuring streams; of health 
restored, and sundry other recollections of a well 
earned respite from cares of business, thoroughly 
enjoyed. “Our Summer” covers the lakes and sum- 
mer resorts in Hiinois and Wisconsin along the line 
of the Wisconsin © entral, and is just what you 
need to enable you to reach a decision as to where 
you will spend your vacation the coming season. 
Brimful of information and interspersed with half- 
tone illustrations of scenes along the line of the Cen- 
tral, A copy will be promptly mailed you on receipt 
of two-cent stamp. 


appress JAS. C. igre 


Gen'l Fs Ag 
LWAU KEE, Wis. 
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bed le — ‘st a farm and boarding houses advertised in “Summer Hotel Brunswick 

oo G o a mNco may Homes.” can be purchased of any ticket agent; 5 se : : 

Bila PREMI by a. price. . J.C, Anderson, General Passenger Agent’ \ For Ladies’ and Children’s 

Di G orders for Teas, Co’ t Coffees, "Oe May a sa on xcursion tickets for one fare will BOSTON, mf Sh s 

* ay 2a excurs ets for on 

Baking Powder and Spices to - be sold at 371 Broadw ay and ferry offices, giving an B BNES & D Boots & oes. 

E GREAT AMERICAN TKACO., | opportunity of personally selecting a Summer home A UNKLEE, Paris Medal on every bottle. 
, and also enjoying a day's fisning in — delightful as 
P.O, Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N, Y. region ; tickets good —~ 4e May 31 PROPRIETORS. Sold Everywhere. 
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